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Books  and  More  Books 

by  Ronald  C.  White,  Jr.,  Editor 

The  story  is  told  about  Professor  Norman  Victor  Hope.  A voracious 
reader,  he  was  often  given  books  by  people  who  wanted  his  opinion  and 
review.  I am  told  he  developed  a standard  reply:  “I  will  waste  no  time  read- 
ing this  book.” 

The  busy  pastor  has  little  time  to  waste  but  is  supposed  to  spend  some  of 
that  time  reading  books.  While  in  seminary  many  of  the  books  were  pre- 
scribed, but  in  the  parish  it  is  a free  marketplace  of  ideas.  Many  of  us  receive 
promotional  brochures,  belong  to  book  clubs,  and  are  otherwise  barraged  by 
suggestions.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  a learned  ministry.  It  is  another  thing 
to  decide  what  to  read. 

Many  times  in  conversation  with  a busy  pastor  participating  in  a seminar 
at  the  Center  of  Continuing  Education  I have  heard  a comment  that  runs 
something  like  this:  I wish  I had  the  time  to  read  more  books.  As  the  con- 
versation continues,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  stimulation  ot  an  engag- 
ing seminar,  an  additional  comment  usually  comes:  but  1 have  a hard  time 
knowing  which  books  to  choose  when  my  time  is  so  limited. 

Books  and  more  books.  Sitting  at  the  desk  as  editor  o {The  Princeton  Sem- 
inary Bulletin , I have  been  listening  to  these  comments  with  renewed  inter- 
est. All  around  me  are  books  received  from  publishers  who  are  eager  for  us 
to  review  their  latest  publication  in  the  Bulletin.  On  the  one  hand  I have  been 
privileged  to  hear  appreciative  comments  about  the  quality  of  the  book  re- 
views published  in  these  pages.  But  after  three  years  at  this  post  I am  won- 
dering out  loud  about  how  we  can  do  a better  job  ot  meeting  the  needs  of 
busy  people  in  ministry. 

The  majority  of  book  reviews  in  journals  are  aimed  at  persons  in  aca- 
demic positions  who  want  to  keep  current  on  many  books  in  their  chosen 
field  of  interest.  But  the  pastor’s  interests  are  so  broad  and  her  or  his  time  is 
limited.  How  does  one  know  what  to  read? 

In  visiting  with  triends  in  ministry  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  discern  the 
era  of  their  formal  seminary  training.  The  telltale  signs  are  the  large  number 
of  books  that  were  the  current  reading  ot  the  forties  or  the  sixties  or  the  sev- 
enties. I am  not  saying  this  to  be  critical  but  to  ask  the  question  how  one  con- 
tinues to  be  involved  in  theological  book  buying  and  book  reading  when  one 
is  busy  as  a hospital  chaplain  or  a parish  minister  or  a campus  pastor.  From 
my  listening  post  at  the  Center  of  Continuing  Education  I am  more  empa- 
thetic  than  ever  with  the  many  demands  upon  a pastor’s  time.  But  I am  also 
more  convinced  that  Biblical  study,  theological  reflection,  and  pastoral  skills 
require  of  all  of  us  substantial  and  thoughtful  reading.  And  if  the  books  on 
our  shelves  date  us,  how  can  we  enter  new  theological  or  pastoral  territory. 
Neither  “liberation  theology”  nor  “Christian  spiritual  formation"  were  part 
of  my  theological  training.  Whether  it  be  Old  Testament  or  Crisis  Coun- 
seling, new  approaches  beckon  us.  But  where  do  we  begin  when  time  is 
limited? 
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We  explored  this  question  in  our  spring  advisory  committee  meeting  and 
with  this  issue  we  embark  on  a new  format  to  meet  this  need.  The  committee 
has  identified  a number  of  topics  or  areas  that  are  either  quite  new  in  the 
theological  enterprise  or  where  new  trajectories  are  emerging.  We  have  as- 
signed each  of  these  topics  or  areas  to  a person  who  is  quite  conversant  with 
the  conversation  and  literature.  Often  this  person  will  be  a leader  in  the  con- 
versation itself.  We  have  assigned  an  essay  which  will  both  introduce  the 
subject  matter  and  comment  on  representative  source  materials. 

Our  first  essay  is  authored  by  professor  James  H.  Charlesworth.  He  intro- 
duces us  to  a new  phase  in  the  study  of  the  historical  Jesus  which  he  chooses 
to  call  “Jesus  Research.”  Dr.  Charlesworth,  beginning  his  third  year  at 
Princeton,  is  a most  productive  scholar.  He  is  presently  working  on  a three- 
volume  project  to  be  published  by  the  Princeton  University  Press.  It  will  be 
a comprehensive  edition  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  already  published.  The 
three  volumes  will  include  photographs,  original  texts  and  English  texts,  and 
a concordance. 

Our  next  issue  will  feature  an  essay  on  medical  ethics  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Vaux. 

This  expansion  of  our  approach  to  book  reviews  has  been  developed  in 
close  cooperation  with  our  book  review  editor,  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Migliore. 
While  Dr.  Migliore  is  on  sabbatical  for  the  academic  year  1986-87, 1 take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  Dr.  Sang  H.  Lee,  professor  of  theology  and  director 
of  the  Asian-American  Studies  Program,  as  our  book  review  editor  for  the 
year. 

None  of  us  can  waste  time  figuring  out  just  which  books  will  be  most 
helpful  for  our  reflection  and  doing.  I would  appreciate  your  responses  as  we 
put  in  place  another  tool  to  help  each  of  us  in  our  common  task  of  ministry. 


Captives,  Yet  Free  Benjamin  M.  Weir  is  a 1 950 graduate  of 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  and 
by  Benjamin  M.  eir  Mrs.  Weir  served  as  Presbyterian  mission- 

aries and  fraternal  workers  in  Lebanon  for 
thirty-two  years,  beginning  in  1953.  On 
May  8,  1984,  Mr.  Weir  was  kidnapped  by 
Shiite  Moslem  extremists  and  held  for  six- 
teen months,  fourteen  of  which  were  in  sol- 
itary confinement.  On  September  14,  1983, 
he  was  released.  During  the  commence- 
ment exercises  Mr.  Weir  was  given  the 
1986  Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Award. 
Also  in  June  he  was  elected  Moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.). 


Commencement  Address,  1986 


For  me  and  my  wife,  Carol,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  return  to 
Princeton  Seminary  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-six  years.  I thank  God  for 
the  memory  of  those  student  days: 
for  the  rich  experience  of  being  in- 
troduced to  biblical,  theological,  and 
pastoral  studies,  for  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  for  that  experience  which 
became  a springboard  into  ministry. 
It  is  also  impressive  to  see  how  the 
seminary  has  expanded  physically,  in 
its  service  to  students  and  to  the  life 
of  the  Church  as  a whole. 

In  today’s  event  there  is  a bit  of 
whimsical  irony.  It  brings  a once-in- 
a-lifetime  opportunity  for  sweet  re- 
venge. When  again  will  this  former 
student  have  such  a wonderful 
chance  to  hold  professors  captive,  if 
only  for  a few  moments,  while  they 
are  forced  to  listen  to  him  ? 

Seriously,  though,  I am  especially 
thankful  for  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple. While  I was  held  hostage  I 
counted  on  prayer  from  my  wife, 
our  family,  close  Christian  col- 
leagues, and  those  churches  in  Leb- 
anon and  Syria  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  with  which  I have  had 


a close  relationship  through  the 
years. 

But  when  I was  released  last  Sep- 
tember I was  amazed.  I was  over- 
whelmed to  learn  that  you  and  most 
of  the  eleven  thousand  Presbyterian 
congregations  had  been  interceding 
regularly.  You  pleaded  and  you  de- 
pended upon  God  not  only  for  my 
release,  not  only  for  support  of  my 
family  during  that  trial,  not  only  for 
Tom  Sutherland,  a Presbyterian 
elder,  but  for  all  the  hostages.  And  I 
know  many  of  you  continue  to  pray 
and  remember  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

So  1 thank  God  for  his  deliver- 
ance, and  you  for  your  perseverance 
in  prayerful  concern. 

When  in  captivity  I finally  had  ac- 
cess to  scripture,  I rediscovered  a let- 
ter written  from  prison  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul  to  friends  in  Philippi.  I 
thought  of  it,  in  a way,  as  my  letter — 
an  expression  of  my  affection  for  you 
and  others,  and  of  our  being  joined 
in  a common  calling.  In  a special 
way  it  speaks  to  those  graduating  to- 
day. Let  me  read  to  you  the  opening 
verses  of  Philippians  1 : 1 - 1 1 (NEB). 
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Here  Paul  identities  himself  and 
Timothy  as  servants — “servants  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  He  is  at  home  in  the 
tradition  of  Old  Testament  patri- 
archs, psalm  singers,  and  prophets, 
who  saw  themselves  as  “servants  of 
the  Lord.”  They  were  those  who  in 
their  time  committed  themselves  to 
the  life  of  faith.  They  were  attuned 
to  hear  and  receive  a message.  They 
were  burdened  to  share  that  message 
even  at  personal  cost.  Thereby  the 
spokesperson  derived  authority  not 
from  his  or  her  own  status  in  society, 
but  from  the  message,  and  from  the 
one  who  called  that  person  forth  to 
deliver  that  message. 

So  it  is  with  all  of  us  who  have 
been  called  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  by 
his  grace  have  responded.  All  of  us 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  are  bound  to 
God.  We  belong  to  Christ.  He  has 
purchased  us  with  his  life,  death,  and 
resurrection.  We  are  his  servants. 

Again  and  again  in  days  of  lone- 
liness, frustration,  and  uncertainty, 
that  tremendous  theme  of  assurance 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans  resounded  to  me  repeat- 
edly: “Nothing — nothing  in  all  cre- 
ation can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

That  assurance  undergirded  the 
pattern  of  servanthood  Jesus  himself 
established  when  he  stood  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Nazareth  to  read  from  the 
ancient  scroll  and  declare:  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me; 

He  has  sent  me  to  announce  good 
news  to  the  poor; 

To  proclaim  release  for  prisoners 
and  recovery  of  sight  for  the  blind; 

To  let  the  broken  victims  go  free; 

To  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord’s 
favor.” 


That  is  our  calling,  our  burden 
and  our  joy:  to  serve  God  and  to 
serve  others,  even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
has  so  deeply  and  so  fully  served  us. 
We  are  captivated  by  the  love  of 
Christ.  We  are  bound  to  him  in 
faith,  and  in  the  community  of  faith. 
Thereby  we  are  set  free  to  love  and 
serve  others  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Spirit. 

But  what  happens  when  physical 
freedom  is  suddenly  denied?  Can 
spiritual  freedom  still  in  any  sense  be 
realized?  I asked  myself  that  ques- 
tion. 

To  be  kidnapped  is  a startling  and 
jarring  experience.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  May  8,  1984,  my  wife, 
Carol,  and  I were  not  even  consid- 
ering that  possibility.  We  had  ;ust 
descended  from  our  apartment 
house  and  were  walking  on  the  side- 
walk toward  the  seminary.  She  was 
thinking  about  her  class  and  I about 
the  annual  board  meeting.  We  had 
taken  only  a dozen  paces  when  I no- 
ticed a car  stop  on  the  narrow  street 
and  a man  get  out  and  come  toward 
me  as  if  asking  in  English  for  direc- 
tions. I queried,  “Do  you  want  some- 
thing?” He  replied,  “Yes,  1 want 
you.”  I thought  fleetingly,  “That’s 
funny  English.”  But  when  he 
grabbed  my  arm  I suddenly  realized 
he  really  did  want  me. 

I resisted  and  yelled,  but  he  forced 
me  into  the  back  seat,  jumped  in 
himself,  and  slammed  the  door  shut. 
A man  in  the  front  seat  pointed  a 
pistol  at  my  head  and  said,  “Get 
down  on  the  floor.”  I did  reluctantly, 
forcing  my  body  into  a cramped  po- 
sition as  the  car  sped  along.  The  man 
in  the  back  seat  next  to  me  kept  his 
hand  on  me,  knowing  my  every 
movement.  I saw  no  way  to  escape.  I 
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was  startled,  frightened,  and  won- 
dered what  would  happen  next.  I 
said  to  myself,  “I’m  helpless,  but  I am 
sure  I am  in  the  hands  of  God.  I am 
his  servant.  He  knows  where  I am, 
and  I can  trust  him.”  That  helped 
immensely. 

After  a short  while  the  car 
stopped.  I was  blindfolded,  taken 
from  the  car,  taped  with  adhesive 
plastic  tape  from  my  ankles  to  the 
top  ol  my  head,  with  just  enough 
space  allowed  for  me  to  breathe 
through  my  nose.  Then  I was  loaded 
on  to  a truck  and  transported  some- 
where. 

After  some  time  the  truck 
stopped,  and  I was  unloaded  and 
carried  into  a building.  The  tape  was 
removed,  I was  blindfolded,  and  told 
I should  never  remove  the  blindfold 
in  the  presence  ol  my  guards  on  pain 
of  death.  I learned  I was  being  held 
“for  political  reasons”  but  given  no 
explanation.  Then  I was  led  into  a 
room,  told  to  sit  on  a mattress,  and 
my  left  wrist  was  padlocked  to  a 
chain.  The  guard  went  out  and 
locked  the  door. 

I said  to  myself,  “Where  am  I?”  1 
carefully  lifted  my  blindfold  and 
peeked.  I found  myself  in  a bare 
room,  chained  to  a radiator.  I pon- 
dered my  situation  and  thought, 
“Yes,  I’m  helpless,  but  in  the  hands 
of  God.  I have  no  idea  how  long  this 
isolation  may  last— a day,  a month,  a 
year  or  more?  I will  trust  God  as 
much  as  I can,  but  I must  also  coop- 
erate and  do  for  myself  what  I can.  I 
don't  want  to  fall  in  depression  or 
descend  into  self-pity.” 

Then  I wondered,  “What  is  there 
here  that  can  remind  me  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God?”  I looked  at  the  ceiling 
and  noticed  a piece  of  reinforcing 


iron  exposed  from  the  concrete  at  the 
top  of  the  hanging  light  cord.  It  is 
usual  in  most  Lebanese  homes,  a 
support  for  a light  fixture,  a bit  of 
iron  bent  in  a circle  like  an  eye.  An 
eye!  That  reminded  me  of  the  eye  of 
God,  who  sees  his  children  looking 
into  the  present  and  the  future.  God 
saw  me  and  knew  where  I was.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  eye. 

Then  I noticed  two  other  com- 
mon objects  at  the  corner  of  the  ceil- 
ing, round  plastic  covers  that  pro- 
tected electric  junctions:  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  two  of 
them.  Two!  Like  the  ears  of  God. 
He  hears  the  cries  of  his  people.  He 
agonizes  with  them  in  their  loneli- 
ness and  distress.  He  is  present  with 
them  and  responds.  I thanked  God 
for  his  ears. 

Then  I noticed  the  French  door 
and  the  shutter  which  closed  it  from 
view  on  the  outside.  I began  count- 
ing the  slats  in  the  shutter.  I think  I 
counted  120.  Quite  a number,  like  a 
crowd  of  people.  Yes,  that’s  it!  A 
crowd  of  people  around  me,  looking 
in,  a host  of  witnesses,  people  of  faith 
who  have  run  the  race  with  patience 
before  me.  And  Jesus  the  author  and 
completer  of  our  faith,  “who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross,  despising  its  shame,  and  is 
now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
making  intercession”  for  all  of  us.  I 
thanked  God  for  his  saints,  and  for 
our  pioneer  Savior. 

That  was  the  nub  of  my  experi- 
ence, and  what  the  apostle  describes 
to  God's  people  in  Philippi  as  “incor- 
porate in  Christ  Jesus.”  I began  to 
get  a fresh  sense  of  the  assurance  that 
my  life  was  hid  with  God  in  Christ. 
That  there  was  an  inner  core  of  my 
being  which  was  secure  and  nothing 
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could  touch  it  or  threaten  it.  Along 
with  that  1 had  awareness  that  1 be- 
longed to  a living  community  of 
faith,  that  gave  me  a sense  of  purpose 
and  identity. 

There  were  other  gifts  1 found 
God  was  giving  me  to  sustain  me  far 
beyond  my  own  powers. 

Memory  was  an  important  re- 
source. 1 found  new  depths  of  mean- 
ing in  scripture  passages,  many  of 
which  I had  learned  as  a child.  One 
had  special  significance  now:  “Trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart,  and 
do  not  rely  on  your  own  insight.  In 
all  your  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  will  direct  your  paths.”  There 
was  also  the  memory  of  other  people 
who  were  important  to  me:  family, 
missionary  colleagues,  Lebanese  and 
Syrian  friends,  seminary  students, 
young  people  in  the  life  of  the 
church,  people  in  distress  whose  pain 
I had  shared  during  a decade  of  ter- 
rible war,  death,  dislocation,  and  de- 
struction. I recalled  how  I had 
served  four  years  with  a Syrian  evan- 
gelist in  a Shiite  Moslem  village  of 
south  Lebanon,  and  how  our  fami- 
lies had  grown  up  and  grown  to- 
gether. Later  he  became  the  pastor  of 
several  churches  and  we  had  worked 
together. 

I thought  of  another  pastor,  con- 
siderably older  than  myself,  with 
whom  I worked  closely  for  thirty 
years  and  whom  I came  to  know  in- 
timately. I remembered  the  day  we 
were  both  hungry  and  came  to  his 
house  after  the  meal  hour.  Without 
ceremony  I was  seated  for  the  first 
time  not  in  the  dining  room  but  in 
the  kitchen,  where  we  shared  to- 
gether a plate  of  rice  and  beans.  That 
said  to  me  I was  accepted,  and  I 
thanked  God. 


1 also  recalled  an  engineering  stu- 
dent and  his  comment  at  the  end  of 
three  intensive,  creative,  and  joy- 
filled  days  of  a workshop  in  leader- 
ship training.  Melkon  said  as  we 
parted,  “I  don’t  know  where  I’ll  be 
after  I graduate  this  year  from  the 
Syrian  University.  But  what  I’ve  ex- 
perienced and  what  I’ve  learned  I 
want  to  share  wherever  I go.”  That 
memory  now  paid  off  to  me. 

Prayer,  I found,  was  a gift.  I 
prayed  desperately  for  myself.  But  I 
also  found  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I had  plenty  of  time  to  pray  for 
others.  I had  struggled  in  the  press  of 
a busy  life  to  squeeze  out  bits  of  time 
for  prayer.  But  I had  never — never 
in  all  my  life— considered  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a Trappist  monk 
devoted  to  a life  of  contemplation! 
Yet  here  I was  with  limitless  vistas  of 
time  stretching  before  me.  What  to 
do  with  all  that  time? 

I reflected  on  the  various  people  I 
had  worked  with  through  thirty 
years  of  missionary  service  in  the 
Middle  East.  I reviewed  over  and 
over  the  many  wonderful  pastors, 
teachers,  lay  people,  students,  social 
workers,  and  individuals  of  various 
backgrounds  engaged  in  emergency 
assistance  to  families  and  persons  in 
wartime  distress.  I thought  of  the  in- 
terdenominational seminary  in  Bei- 
rut, its  professors  and  students 
whom  I knew  intimately,  and  of  my 
wife  who  taught  there.  I wondered 
how  the  students  from  South  Sudan 
were  getting  along,  especially  those 
who  had  been  studying  at  various 
universities  and  colleges  on  govern- 
ment scholarships,  but  who  now 
were  stranded  when  that  study  pro- 
gram became  bankrupt.  I went  from 
place  to  place  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  I 
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visited  each  of  the  Arabic-speaking 
congregations  in  the  National  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
Then  I moved  to  Iraq  and  Iran 
where  I knew  people  personally,  and 
on  to  Pakistan,  where  Carol  and  I 
had  visited  a year  earlier.  I visited 
Egypt,  and  then  South  Sudan  where 
in  1982  Carol  and  I had  directed  a 
summer  institute  for  school  teachers 
of  Bible. 

In  these  mental  travels  I realized 
that  I had  invested  much  of  myself 
in  many  persons,  as  well  as  having 
gained  much  from  them.  Those  who 
knew  of  my  plight  would  certainly 
pray  for  me,  and  now  I could  sup- 
port them  and  their  ministries  in 
prayer.  As  time  passed  I developed  a 
round  of  intercession  for  people  I 
could  name  and  churches  I knew  in 
twenty-two  countries  of  Western 
Asia  and  East  Africa.  It  was  a great 
privilege  to  participate  in  a lively 
sense  of  ongoing  mission.  It  also 
pushed  those  bare  gray  walls  on  out 
to  far  horizons. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  captivity  I 
realized  that  I needed  to  keep  track 
of  the  passage  of  time.  I wanted  to 
count  the  days  and  give  them  some 
structure.  I required  a calendar.  On 
the  wall  facing  me  I saw  pock  marks 
in  the  plaster  where  probably  pic- 
tures once  hung,  so  I decided  to  use 
those  visible  holes  as  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  my  mental  calendar.  I put 
Tuesday,  May  8th,  on  the  first  hole 
and  filled  out  the  rest  of  the  month, 
reviewing  it  periodically,  and  each 
day  moving  to  the  next  pock  mark. 

Each  Saturday  night  my  calendar 
reminded  me  to  save  a piece  of  bread 
from  my  evening  sandwich.  Sunday 
morning  as  I awoke  to  the  early  light 
filtering  in  through  the  shutters  I 


would  imagine  the  sun  in  its  west- 
ward course  calling  people  to  wor- 
ship. I imagined  people  in  Pakistan 
in  their  colorful  garb  arriving  at  vil- 
lage and  city  churches.  Later  Chris- 
tians gathered  at  their  places  of  wor- 
ship in  Iran  and  Iraq.  As  I moved 
westward  with  the  sun  I recognized 
others  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  South  Su- 
dan, Uganda.  Later  I recognized 
Christian  friends  in  France,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  I fantasized  that  we 
were  all  gathered  together  around 
one  huge  table,  long  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  accommodate  all 
God’s  people.  Christ  was  at  the  head 
of  the  table  offering  himself  in  the 
form  of  bread,  and  I had  in  my  hand 
a piece  of  that  same  loaf.  What  an  as- 
surance to  know  that  I was  part  of 
that  living  fellowship  of  Christ’s 
people!  I too  participated  in  the  life 
of  that  body,  and  it  made  a tremen- 
dous difference.  I was  reminded,  as 
you  are  today,  that  we  are  “servants 
of  Christ.”  That  gave  me  a sense  of 
identity  and  purpose  within  the  ap- 
ostolic tradition.  I did  not  deserve 
the  privilege.  But,  like  you,  I knew  I 
was  called  and  I was  undeniably  in- 
corporated in  the  vital  fellowship  of 
God’s  people. 

Furthermore  there  was  the  reaf- 
firmation that  God’s  good  purpose 
will  be  brought  to  completion.  My 
own  efforts  and  involvement  in  mis- 
sion were  halted,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently.  But  even  if  my  life 
should  soon  come  to  an  end  that  was 
not  the  last  chapter  of  the  story. 
God’s  mission  of  salvation  and 
Christ’s  redemption  of  the  world 
would  go  forward  until  the  day  of 
fulfillment.  And  my  little  efforts 
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thus  tar  and  my  intercession  for  his 
people  would  also  be  a part  of  that 
drama.  The  fulfillment  would  come 
by  grace  “on  the  Day  of  Christ” 
when  those  I had  worked  with  and 
now  prayed  for,  as  well  as  myselt, 
would  be  “flawless  and  without 
blame,  reaping  the  full  harvest  of 
righteousness  that  comes  through  Je- 
sus Christ,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of 
God." 

There  was  no  denying  that  in  a 
physical  sense  I was  a captive.  Others 


for  whom  I cared  would  be  limited 
by  their  circumstances  and  therefore 
in  a sense  “captives.”  But  by  faith  we 
were  and  are  given  insight  into  the 
surpassing  love  of  God.  In  that 
knowledge  and  insight  is  the  gilt 
of  discrimination — perception  of 
God’s  purpose  and  action.  Because 
of  his  surpassing  love  we  are  set  free 
to  see  others  as  his  children  and  to 
live  and  give  ourselves  with  integrity 
and  affection  as  “servants  of  Christ.” 


Marching  Off  Your 
Maps 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


Farewell  Remarks  to  the  Class  of  1986 


It  was  Halford  E.  Luccock  who 
called  my  attention  to  a significant 
parallel  in  the  life  experiences  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Abraham 
the  Patriarch. 

Both  had  the  adventure  of  march- 
ing off  their  maps. 

Citing  Harold  Lamb’s  life  of 
Alexander,  Dr.  Luccock  points  up 
“the  consternation  which  came  upon 
the  Greek  army  following  Alex- 
ander across  Asia  Minor,  when  they 
discovered  that  they  had  marched 
clear  off  the  map.  The  only  maps 
they  had  were  Greek  maps,  showing 
only  a part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  rest 
was  blank  space.  They  were  con- 
fronted with  the  Himalayas,  with  no 
guideposts  to  the  dark  mystery.” 
Similarly,  Luccock  notes,  Abra- 
ham marched  off  his  map  when  he 
departed  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  for  the 
Promised  Land  under  the  call  of 
God.  The  author  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews  puts  it  this  way: 

By  faith  Abraham  obeyed  when 
he  was  called  to  go  out  to  a place 
which  he  was  to  receive  as  an  in- 
heritance; and  he  went  out,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  to  go 
(11:8). 

Today  you,  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1986,  begin  new  phases  of 
your  lives  and  faith  pilgrimages  in 
which  you  will  be  called  to  march  off 
your  maps  also. 

Lor  some  of  you  this  is  true  geo- 
graphically. Like  Abraham,  you  are 


going  out  from  this  Commencement 
not  yet  knowing  where  you  are  to 
go.  Lewer  of  you  have  calls  to  a par- 
ticular place  of  ministry  at  this  point 
in  time  than  anyone  can  remember 
ever  being  the  case  before. 

The  Presbyterians  among  you 
have  been  victims  of  your  church’s 
folly  in  eliminating  this  year  the  of- 
fice of  the  assistant  pastor.  As  a re- 
sult, congregations  have  chosen 
either  to  look  for  more  experienced 
candidates  or  to  seek  lay  people  for 
positions  formerly  occupied  by  as- 
sistant pastors. 

It  will  be  small  comfort  to  those  of 
you  caught  in  this  situation  to  know 
that  other  Presbyterian  seminaries 
have  had  the  same,  if  not  worse,  ex- 
perience this  year,  or  to  know  that 
efforts  will  be  made  soon  to  reinsti- 
tute the  assistant  pastoral  office. 

But  it  will  be  comforting  and  en- 
couraging to  you  to  remember  that 
Abraham’s  lack  of  knowledge  of 
where  God  was  leading  him  in  no 
way  compromised  either  the  call  or 
the  leading  of  God.  Abraham  went 
out  from  Ur  “not  knowing  where  he 
was  to  go,”  but  God  knew.  And  in 
due  season  Abraham  also  knew. 

So  will  you.  Lor  the  One  who  has 
called  you  into  ministry,  who  has 
sustained  and  nurtured  you  through 
these  years  of  preparation  for  minis- 
try, is  faithful.  In  God’s  providence 
you  will  learn,  even  as  Abraham, 
where  the  place  is  which  God  has 
prepared  for  you. 
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All  of  you,  however,  even  those 
already  placed,  continue  the  pilgrim- 
age today  which  will  require  you 
ever  to  march  off  your  maps.  For  the 
maps  which  we  travel  in  life  are  tem- 
poral as  well  as  geographical. 

We  all  have  our  plans,  our  hopes, 
and  our  dreams.  Yet  not  one  of  us 
knows  with  certainty  our  future. 
The  only  assurance  we  have  as  we 
walk  into  the  unknown  of  our  to- 
morrows is  that  the  God  we  know 
and  love  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord 
of  time — even  our  times.  Some  the- 
ologians argue  that  God  transcends 
the  world  more  temporally  than  spa- 
tially, that  his  call  comes  to  us  not 
from  a timeless  eternity  but  from  the 
future.  However  that  may  be,  we 
dare  to  trust  God  with  the  times  of 
our  lives. 

Life  compels  us  all  to  march  off 
our  temporal  maps.  Our  privilege,  as 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  march 
off  ours,  like  Abraham,  “by  faith.” 

The  ministry  which  many  of  you 
now  begin  will  also  require  you  to 
march  off  your  theological  maps.  To 
the  extent  that  you  have  worked 
hard  during  your  years  at  the  semi- 
nary, and  to  the  extent  that  you  have 
been  open  to  new  visions  of  truth, 
your  theological  horizons  have  al- 
ready been  expanded.  Now  life  and 
ministry  will  conspire  to  force  you 
not  only  to  face  but  to  explore  ever- 
expanding  horizons. 

That  is  challenging  to  us  all,  and 
threatening  only  to  those  among  us 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  we 
carry  the  whole  ocean  of  divine  wis- 
dom in  our  own  little  tea  cups. 

The  future  of  theology  is  un- 
known because  the  future  itself  is 
unknown.  The  only  thing  certain 
about  the  future  is  that  it  will  involve 


change.  If  theology  enables  us  to  ad- 
dress the  gospel  faithfully  to  people 
in  a changing  world,  then  theology 
must  participate  in  that  change. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  every  ten 
years  we  must  return  to  square  one 
and  reinvent  the  theological  wheel. 
But  I am  saying  that  you  will  become 
dull,  drab,  and  disappointing  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  if  you  venture  forth 
theologically  no  further  in  the  future 
than  you  have  ventured  to  date. 

According  to  Dr.  Luccock,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  faced  the  Himalayas 
“with  no  guideposts  to  the  dark 
mystery.”  You  are  better  equipped 
than  he.  You  have  the  reality  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself  as  your  North  Star. 
You  have  the  scriptures,  which  serve 
you  not  as  maps  but  as  a compass. 
You  have  the  historical  experience  of 
the  Church  to  train  you  in  the  art  of 
mapmaking,  for  at  every  point  in  its 
pilgrimage  the  Church  has  been 
charting  new  theological  territory. 

Your  faithful  allegiance  to  Christ 
and  your  diligent  attention  to  the 
scriptures  will  prevent  you  from  be- 
coming disoriented.  Your  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  its  theology  will  guard  you  from 
thinking  you  are  exploring  new 
worlds  when  in  reality  you  are 
merely  going  around  in  circles. 

One  can  reasonably  assume  that 
Abraham  experienced  growth  in 
theological  understanding  as  he 
obeyed  God’s  call  and  marched  off 
his  map.  So  also  will  you  if,  like 
Abraham,  you  are  to  march  off  even 
your  theological  map  “by  faith.” 

We  bid  you  farewell  in  the  assur- 
ance that  tbe  One  who  has  called  you 
will  faithfully  guide  you  as  you  con- 
tinue your  journey. 


From  Barren  Mazes  to 
Gentle  Rappings:  The 
Emergence  of  Jesus 
Research 

by  James  H.  Charlesworth 


Jesus  research  commenced  around 
1980.  Before  that  time  New  Tes- 
tament scholars  focusing  almost  my- 
opically on  the  canonical  New  Tes- 
tament were  involved  periodically  in 
the  so-called  old  quest  and  subse- 
quently the  new  quest  for  the  histor- 
ical Jesus. 

The  old  quest  was  the  product  of 
the  European  Enlightenment,  and 
began  in  the  years  1774  to  1778, 
when  Reimarus’  fragments  (the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragments)  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  by  Lessing.1 
The  first  real  attempt  to  write  a bi- 
ography of  Jesus  was  D.  F.  Strauss’s 
massive  Das  Leben  Jesu , which  was 
published  in  1835  and  1836.2  It  is  a 
monumental  publication,  demon- 
strating the  complexity  of  “myth” 
(especially  in  the  first  century),  and 
illustrating  the  need  to  pursue  un- 
biased historical  research.  No  other 
book  on  Jesus  during  the  “old  quest” 
can  match  the  brilliance  and  serious 
methodology  of  Strauss’s  Life  of 
Jesus.  The  later  Vie  de  Jesus  by 

1 See  C.  H.  Talbert  (editor),  Reimarus: 
Fragments , translated  by  R.  S.  Fraser  (Schol- 
ars Press  Reprints  and  Translations;  Chico, 
California,  1985). 

a See  the  convenient  English  version:  D.  F. 
Strauss,  The  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined , 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  P.  C.  Hodg- 
son, translated  by  G.  Eliot  (Lives  of  Jesus  Se- 
ries; Philadelphia,  1972). 


James  H.  Charlesworth  is  the  George  L. 
Colloid  Professor  of  New  Testament  lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  has  received  degrees 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Duke  Di- 
vinity School,  Duke  Graduate  School,  and 
the  Ecole  Biblique  de  Jerusalem.  Formerly 
on  the  faculty  at  Duke,  he  came  to  Prince- 
ton in  1984.  Author  of  thirteen  books  and 
numerous  articles,  his  forthcoming  volume 
will  be  Jesus  Within  Judaism. 

E.  Renan,3  published  in  the  early 
1 860s,  is  more  a work  of  art  than  a 
product  of  historical  research. 

The  nineteenth  century  closed 
with  M.  Kahler’s  claims  that  “Chris- 
tian faith  and  a history  of  Jesus  repel 
each  other  like  oil  and  water”  (p.  74), 
and  that  the  gospels  are  post-Easter 
confessionals.4  His  brilliant  theolog- 
ical insights  were  highly  influential, 
notably  on  Barth,  Bultmann,  and 
Tillich.  The  old  quest  itself  ended 
decisively  in  1906  with  A.  Schweit- 
zer’s demonstration  that  the  nine- 
teenth-century lives  of  Jesus  only 
mirrored  the  Victorians’  presumed 
portrait  of  Jesus.5  Their  Jesus  had 
been  created  in  the  likeness  of  an  ad- 
mired sophisticated  contemporary 
man.  The  barrenness  of  the  quest  for 
the  Jesus  of  history  by  nineteenth- 
century  scholars  is  reminiscent  of  a 
judgment  by  Herman  Melville  in 
Moby  Dick  (1851): 

3 E.  Renan,  The  Life  of  Jesus,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Holmes  (New  York,  1927, 
1 955)- 

■>  M.  Kahler,  The  So-called  Historical  Jesus 
and  the  Historic  Biblical  Christ , translated  by 
C.  E.  Braaten,  with  a foreword  by  P.  J.  Til- 
lich (Seminar  Editions;  Philadelphia,  1964). 

5 A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus:  A Critical  Study  of  its  Progress  from  Rei- 
marus to  Wrede,  translated  by  W.  Montgom- 
ery, with  a preface  by  F.  C.  Burkitt  (New 
York,  1964). 
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In  pursuit  of  those  tar  mysteries 
we  dream  of,  or  in  tormented 
chase  of  that  demon  phantom 
that,  some  time  or  other,  swims 
before  all  human  hearts;  while 
chasing  such  over  his  round 
globe,  they  either  lead  us  on  in 
barren  mazes  or  midway  leave  us 
whelmed  (italics  mine). 

From  approximately  1906  to  1953 
a moratorium  on  the  quest  tended  to 
characterize  many  centers  for  New 
Testament  research.  R.  Bultmann, 
certainly  the  most  influential  New 
Testament  scholar  during  that  pe- 
riod, did  write  a book  titled  Jesus, 
but  in  that  book  he  stressed  the  fol- 
lowing point: 

I do  indeed  think  that  we  can 
now  know  almost  nothing  con- 
cerning the  life  and  personality  of 
Jesus,  since  the  early  Christian 
sources  show  no  interest  in  either, 
are  moreover  fragmentary  and 
often  legendary;  and  other 
sources  about  Jesus  do  not  exist.6 

To  me  this  judgment  is  remarkable. 
While  Bultmann  was  the  most  bril- 
liant New  Testament  scholar,  who 
lived  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, his  real  genius  was  in  theology 
and  not  in  history.  He  was  a power- 
ful and  influential  critic  in  pre-  and 
postwar  Germany;  but — as  are  we 
all — he  was  a product  of  his  times, 
and  also  (far  too)  heavily  influenced 
by  Harnack,  Schweitzer,  Kahler, 
and  Heidegger. 

6 R.  Bultmann,  Jesus  and  the  Word,  trans- 
lated by  L.  P.  Smith  and  E.  H.  Lantero  (Lon- 
don, 1934,  1958),  p.  14.  The  passage  quoted  is 

in  tension  with  many  wise  and  illuminating 
comments  about  Jesus  by  Bultmann  in  other 

publications. 


1'he  statement  that  “other  sources 
about  Jesus  do  not  exist”  discloses 
the  focus  of  Bultmann’s  vision:  He 
showed  no  interest  in  archaeology 
and  the  land  of  Israel.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  master  the  vast  literary  de- 
posits of  Early  Judaism  that  are  con- 
temporaneous with  Jesus.  His  gaze 
did  not  include  the  important  refer- 
ences to  Jesus  by  Josephus,7  or  the 
less  important  accounts  by  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius.  He  did  not  examine 
the  agrapha  or  extracanonical  gos- 
pels, as  did  Resch  and  Jeremias.  He 
tended  to  see  only  the  point  (no 
longer  universally  accepted  without 
qualification)8  that  the  intracanoni- 
cal  gospels  are  the  only  sources  for  a 
study  of  the  historical  Jesus. 

The  judgment  that  the  “early 
Christian  sources"  are  fragmentary 
is  not  fully  representative  of  their 
complex  nature.  The  false  impres- 
sion is  also  given  to  at  least  some 
readers  that  we  are  working  with 
fragments,  like  those  from  Qumran 
Cave  IV. 

Most  importantly,  the  claim  that 
“the  early  Christian  sources  show  no 
interest”  in  “the  life  and  personality 
of  Jesus”  is  simply  inaccurate.  One  of 
the  interests  of  the  earliest  Christians 
was  in  Jesus’  life  and  self-under- 
standing;  otherwise  the  production 

t See  Charlesworth,  “Research  on  the  His- 
torical Jesus  Today:  Jesus  and  the  Pseudepig- 
rapha,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  Nag  Ham- 
madi  Codices,  Josephus,  and  Archaeology,’’ 
The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  New  Series 
6.2  ( 1 9851:98- 1 15.  Also,  see  Charlesworth,  Je- 
sus within  Judaism  (Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  in  press). 

8 For  example,  f.  D.  Crossan  argues  that 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  preserves  an  account  of 
Jesus’  passion  that  was  used  by  each  of  the  in- 
tracanonical  evangelists.  See  his  Four  Other 
Gospels:  Shadows  on  the  Contours  of  Canon 
(Minneapolis,  New  York,  1985). 
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of  the  gospels  themselves  is  unthink- 
able. Such  points  were  driven  home 
by  P.  Benoit,9  N.  Dahl,10  and  espe- 
cially Bultmann’s  most  articulate, 
creative,  and  forceful  student, 
E.  Kasemann.  In  1953,  before  a gath- 
ering of  Bultmann’s  former  students 
(by  that  time  many  were  influential 
professors),  Kasemann  lectured  on 
“The  Problem  of  the  Historical  Je- 
sus.” He  clearly  disclosed  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  intracanonical  tra- 
ditions, and  among  numerous 
brilliant  insights  articulated  this 
most  important  principle:  “History 
is  only  accessible  to  us  through  tra- 
dition and  only  comprehensible  to 
us  through  interpretation.”'1  This 

5 P.  Benoit,  “The  feeling  for  history  is  per- 
haps not  the  dominant  motive  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gospel  tradition,  but  it  is  at  least 
one  of  the  motives,  and  merits  consideration 
along  with  the  others,  apologetics,  polemics, 
and  the  rest’’  (p.  48).  See  his  significant  “Re- 
flexions sur  la  Formgeschichtliche  Methode," 
republished  in  Exegese  et  Theologte  (Paris, 
1961),  pp.  25-61. 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Oslo  in  November  1946  Dahl  stated  that 
“above  all  it  must  have  been  in  the  assembly 
of  the  faithful  that  one  recounted  how  fesus 
traversed  the  countryside  healing  the  sick 
and  casting  out  demons,  how  he  had  been 
opposed  and  unrecognized,  and  how  he  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  disciples.  These  events 
were  not  recounted  because  of  a detached 
historical  interest;  nevertheless,  the  stories 
betray  a concern  to  remember  past  events” 
(p.  29).  Unfortunately,  most  New  Testament 
scholars  did  not  grasp  the  final  point  Dahl 
was  struggling  to  make.  See  Dahl , Jesus  in  the 
Memory  of  the  Early  Church  (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  1976).  Dahl  told  me  viva  voce  that 
his  inaugural  lecture  was  an  appeal  to  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  and  importance  of  the 
historical  Jesus. 

" E.  Kasemann,  “The  Problem  of  the  His- 
torical Jesus,”  in  Essays  on  New  Testament 
Themes,  translated  by  W.  J.  Montague  (Stud- 
ies in  Biblical  Theology  41 ; London,  1964),  p. 
18  ( = 190). 


statement,  which  is  worth  memoriz- 
ing, discloses  that  because  the  gos- 
pels are  interpreted  traditions,  they 
do  preserve  the  continuing  effica- 
ciousness of  tradition  for  faith.  At 
the  same  time,  they  provide  a way 
back  to  the  Jesus  of  history:  We  have 
access  to  history. 

Kahler’s  often  misunderstood  dic- 
tum— the  gospels  are  post-Easter 
confessionals — is  abandoned.  The 
gospels  record  pre-Easter  traditions, 
and  they  preserve  them  in  a mean- 
ingful way.  Of  course,  the  interpre- 
tation of  tradition  alters  and  shapes 
it;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tradition  and  addition. 

During  the  fifties,  sixties,  and  sev- 
enties many  scholars  who  had 
shunned  the  quest  for  the  historical 
Jesus  resumed  the  task.  The  period 
is  usually  labeled  “the  new  quest.”12 
The  “new”  indicates,  inter  alia,  that 
no  one  who  is  a scholar,  or  informed 
about  scholarly  research,  is  going  to 
attempt  to  write  a biography  of  Je- 
sus. Even  so,  we  know  more  about 
Jesus  than  about  any  other  first-cen- 
tury Jew. 

The  most  significant  attempt  at 
something  like  a life  of  Jesus  pro- 
duced during  the  period  of  the  new 
quest  is  G.  Bornkamm’s  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  which  was  published  in 
German  in  1956. 13  In  some  ways  it  is 
still  the  best  book  on  Jesus,  but  it  is 
now  significantly  dated. 

During  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  the  new  quest  began  to 
wane.  Since  about  1980  an  explosion 

'2  See  J.  M.  Robinson,  A New  Quest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus  (Studies  in  Biblical  Theology 
25;  London,  1959,  republished  frequently). 

13  G.  Bornkamm,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  trans- 
lated by  I.  and  L.  McLuskey,  with  J.  M.  Rob- 
inson (New  York,  London,  i960). 
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of  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus  can 
be  perceived.  No  certain  date  or  par- 
ticular event  can  be  said  to  have  her- 
alded its  appearance.  Rather  it  began 
almost  unnoticed;  even  today  some 
New  Testament  scholars  are  oblivi- 
ous that  it  is  in  full  swing.  Hence, 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent article  is  to  clarify  the  “Emer- 
gence of  Jesus  Research.” 

It  began  about  1980  because  of  the 
convergence  of  numerous  events: 
the  publication  of  the  Temple  Scroll 
(the  largest  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls), 
the  completion  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha, 
the  growing  recognition  that  first- 
century  synagogues  had  been  iden- 
tified in  what  was  ancient  Pales- 
tine— including  Galilee — the  dis- 
covery of  an  apparently  unedited 
version  of  Josephus’  reference  to  Je- 
sus, a renewed  interest  in  ancient 
documents  (thanks  to  the  discovery 
of  hundreds  of  early  manuscripts,  es- 
pecially near  Qumran  and  Nag 
Hammadi),  and  the  growing  aware- 
ness that  first-century  Palestinian 
life  is  now  amazingly  visible  and  pal- 
pable, thanks  to  the  indefatigable  ar- 
chaeological labors  of  many,  espe- 
cially the  Israelis.  Moreover,  many 
fine  New  Testament  scholars,  here 
and  abroad,  have  moved  appreciably 
away  from  the  liberal  disdain  for 
history  and  the  hyper-preoccupation 
with  strictly  theological  agendas. 
The  one  impression  most  powerfully 
forced  upon  me  after  lecturing  in 
universities  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  West 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  during  1983  and  1984, 
was  this  resounding  thought:  the 
Bultmannian  School  is  dead. 

The  singular  most  important  dif- 


ference between  the  quest  and  Jesus 
research,  which  began  about  1980,  is 
that  during  the  former  periods,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  quest,  scholars 
were  searching  for  Jesus.  Now,  schol- 
ars find  themselves  bumping  into 
pre-seventy  Palestinian  phenomena: 
some  Old  Testament  I^seudepigra- 
pha,  all  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  houses 
in  Capernaum  (one  that  may  well 
have  belonged  to  Peter  and  in  which 
Jesus  would  have  spoken),  streets 
and  the  remains  of  massive  houses, 
stairways,  gates,  and  thousands  of 
artifacts  from  pre-seventy  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Reading  a first-century,  pre-sev- 
enty script  on  leather,  and  walking 
on  Herodian  stone-paved  streets  just 
south  of  the  Temple  walls  raises  in 
me  questions  about  life  in  Palestine 
before  the  Roman  destruction. 
Along  with  many  other  scholars,  I 
find  myself  jolted  by  reflections  on 
life  back  then.  In  doing  research  on 
historical  (but  not  historic)  docu- 
ments and  stones,  we  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  history,  and  are  attempting 
to  reinterpret  the  life  of  the  early 
Jews.  We  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
Jesus  research,  which  may  be  de- 
fined simply  as  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  man  of  history  in  light  of 
all  the  evidence  that  is  now  pouring 
our  way.  The  New  Testament  tra- 
ditions about  the  pre-Easter  Jesus 
are  subsequently  read  in  appreciably 
different  ways. 

To  search  for  Jesus,  motivated  by 
theological  concerns,  is  categorically 
different  from  being  led  to  ponder 
about  the  Jesus  of  first-century  Pal- 
estine, prompted  by  realia  of  history. 
Reflecting  on  the  disparity  between 
the  quest  and  Jesus  research  reminds 
me  of  the  following  passage  from 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  The  Raven 
(Stanza  1): 

Once  upon  a midnight  dreary, 
while  I pondered,  weak  and 
weary, 

Over  many  a quaint  and  curious 
volume  of  forgotten  lore — 

While  I nodded,  nearly  napping, 
suddenly  there  came  a 
tapping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping 
(italics  mine). 

Jesus  research  is  not  a search  for  the 
historical  Jesus.  It  is  a response  to 
many  stimuli,  some  deriving  from 
the  intracanonical  writings,  includ- 
ing Paul’s  letters,  others  from  the  ex- 
tracanonical  documents,  others  still 
from  amazingly  unexpected  archae- 
ological discoveries,  which  are  both 
literary  and  non-literary. 

The  explosion  of  interest  in  the  Je- 
sus of  history  since  1980  is  unprece- 
dented. Never  since  Reimarus,  and 
certainly  no  comparison  can  be  made 
belore  his  time,  have  so  many  schol- 
ars published  so  many  notable  books 
on  the  historical  Jesus.  Well  over 
thirty  of  these  are  significant  and  dis- 


tinguished publications.  The  range 
of  religious  perspectives  is  impres- 
sive, from  conservatives,  like  F.  F. 
Bruce,  to  so-called  liberal,  secular 
Christians,  like  E.  P.  Sanders.  Not 
only  Christians,  but  also  Jews  are 
deeply  engaged  in  Jesus  research;  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Jew- 
ish authors  are  G.  Cornfeld,  D.  Flus- 
ser,  and  G.  Vermes. 

In  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
vast  literature  now  available  I have 
annotated  the  following  bibliog- 
raphy. It  is  selected  and  focused  on 
major  publications,  especially  forty- 
two  books  published  since  1980. 
Some  books  are  listed  that  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  called  “Jesus  research”; 
they  are  included  because  of  their 
prominence.  Other  books  that  ante- 
date 1980  are  included,  because  they 
are  deemed  extremely  important. 
For  reviews  of  scholarly  publications 
on  Jesus  from  1965  through  1980  the 
reader  is  directed  to  W.  G.  Kiim- 
mel’s  articles  in  Theologische  Rund- 
schau 40  (1975):  289-336;  41  (1976/ 
1977):  198-258,  295-363;  43  (1978): 
105-61,  232-65;  45  (1980):  48-84,  293- 
337- 


ANNOTATED  BIBEIOGRAPHY 

Bruce,  F.  F.  The  Hard  Sayings  of  Jesus  (The  Jesus  Library).  London,  1983.  A solid  and  honest 
study  of  Jesus’  harsh  sayings  by  one  of  the  finest  classically-trained  NT  specialists. 

Bruce,  F.  F.  Jesus  and  Christian  Origins  Outside  the  New  Testament.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
1974,  1984.  An  authoritative  introduction  to  references  to  Jesus  outside  the  canon. 

Charlesworth,  J.  FL  “The  Flistoncal  Jesus  in  Light  of  Writings  Contemporaneous  with 
Him Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der  Romischen  Welt  II,  25  (1982)  2,  pp.  451-76.  A demonstration 
of  Jesus’  Jewishness  by  highlighting  the  appearance  of  the  concept  “the  Kingdom  of  God”  in 
early  Jewish  documents. 

Charlesworth,  J.  H .Jesus  within  Judaism.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  in  press.  An 
attempt  to  assess  the  reasons  for  the  emergence  of  Jesus  research,  and  to  posit  Jesus  within 
Judaism. 

Charlesworth,  J.  H.  “Research  on  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Biblical  Asso- 
ciation 9 ( 1 985):  1 9-37.  Clarification  of  the  new  trend  to  take  seriously  the  fruitfulness  of  Jesus 
research. 
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Charlesworth,  J.  H.  "Jesus  and  Jehohanan:  An  Archaeological  Note  on  Crucifixion,”  ExpT 
84  (1973):  147-50.  A study  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  in  light  of  the  archaeological  insights 
derived  from  the  remains  of  a man  crucified  in,  or  near,  Jerusalem  before  seventy. 

Cornfeld,  G.  The  Historical  Jesus:  A Scholarly  View  of  the  Man  and  his  World.  New  York,  Lon- 
don, 1982.  The  best  work  on  the  new  insights  from  archaeology  on  the  Jesus  of  history; 
marred  somewhat  by  a failure  to  observe  the  redactional  quality  of  the  gospels. 

Crossan,  J.  D.  In  Fragments:  The  Aphorisms  of  Jesus.  New  York,  Cambridge,  1983.  Dedicated 
to  Jesus  research,  Crossan  examines  Jesus’  brief  wisdom  sayings,  and  develops  a method  for 
distinguishing  between  authentic  and  inauthentic  aphorisms. 

Dunn,  J.  D.  G.  The  Evidence  for  Jesus.  Philadelphia,  1985  (actually  the  publication  date  is 
“March  10,  1986”).  An  insightful  book,  tocused  on  replying  to  the  1984  British  TV  series  “Je- 
sus: The  Evidence.”  Addressed  to  a lay  audience,  this  work  is  not  a study  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  It  is  a solid,  at  times  brilliant,  somewhat  conservative  discussion  that  has  one  major 
thrust:  to  show  Christians  how  to  move  from  reading  the  gospels  incorrectly  so  that  the  orig- 
inal purpose  and  intent  of  the  evangelists  can  be  discerned. 

Dunn,  J.  D.  G.  Jesus  and  the  Spirit:  A Study  of  the  Religious  and  Charismatic  Experience  of  Jesus 
and  the  First  Christians  as  Reflected  in  the  New  Testament.  Philadelphia,  1975.  Dunn,  who  is 
rapidly  becoming  a widely  influential  thinker,  writes  an  informed  book,  which  inter  alia  dem- 
onstrates how  Jesus  spoke  ecstatically  and  how  early  Christian  prophets  spoke  as  if  they  were 
Jesus,  creating  sayings  of  Jesus. 

Flusser,  D.  Die  rabbinischen  Gleichnisse  und  der  Gleichniserzahler  Jesus.  1.  Teil:  Das  Wesen  der 
Gleichmsse . Judaica  et  Christiana  4.  Bern,  1981.  A significant  corrective  to  NT  scholars  who 
tend  to  read  Jesus’  parables  as  if  this  literary  form  were  not  found  in  Early  Judaism. 

Gerhardsson,  B.  The  Origins  of  the  Gospel  Traditions.  Philadelphia,  1979.  Gerhardsson  further 
develops  his  well-known  position,  that  Jesus’  sayings  were  studied  and  preserved  by  a group 
of  Jews — the  collegium  of  “the  Twelve” — who  memorized  his  teachings.  His  reflections  are 
informed  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  He  allows  for  the  creative  character  of  early  Chris- 
tian teaching,  and  points  out  some  major  flaws  in  Form  criticism.  Nevertheless,  his  arguments 
are  sometimes  forced,  and  he  concentrates  almost  solely  on  Rabbinics. 

Goppelt,  L.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament , translated  by  J.  Alsup,  edited  by  J.  Roloff.  2 vols. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1981,  1982.  See  especially  vol.  1,  subtitled  The  Ministry  of  Jesus  In  Its 
Theological  Significance.  A major  corrective  to  Bultmann’s  claim  that  Jesus  was  a presuppo- 
sition of  NT  theology;  weak  on  the  historical  background  of  Early  Christianity,  but  full  of 
significant  theological  insights. 

Green,  M.  The  Empty  Cross  of  Jesus  (The  Jesus  Library).  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  1984.  A 
confessional  and  theological  reflection  on  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Griffiths,  M.  The  Example  of  Jesus  (The  Jesus  Library).  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  1985.  De- 
signed for  spiritual  reflection. 

Gruenler,  R.  G.  New  Approaches  to  Jesus  and  the  Gospels:  A Phenomenological  and  Exegetical 
Study  of  Synoptic  Chnstology . Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1982.  Gruenler  attempts  to  demon- 
strate how  phenomenology  (as  developed  by  Wittgenstein,  Polanyi,  and  Marcel)  adds  a nec- 
essary sensitivity  and  perspective  to  the  study  of  Jesus  and  Christian  Origins.  As  I attempted 
to  show  in  the  sixties,  one  of  the  most  important  phenomenologists  for  New  Testament  re- 
search is  Merleau-Ponty. 

Hagner,  D.  A.  The  Jewish  Reclamation  of  Jesus:  An  Analysis  and  Critique  of  the  Modern  Jewish 
Study  of  Jesus.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1984.  A reliable  discussion  of  why  and  how  Jewish 
scholars  today  have  taken  up  the  study  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Harmsch,  W.  (editor).  Gleichnisse  Jesu:  Positionen  der  Auslegung  von  Adolf  Julicher  bis  zur 
Formgeschichte  (Wege  der  Forschung  366).  Darmstadt,  1982.  Nineteen  major  articles  on  Jesus’ 
parables  are  reprinted. 
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Harvey,  A.  E.  Jesus  and  the  Constraints  of  History.  Philadelphia,  1982.  Harvey  perceptively  sees 
and  illustrates  that  great  thinkers,  like  Jesus,  must  wed  their  message  to  the  norms  and  con- 
straints of  the  particular  social,  historical,  and  linguistic  situation. 

Hengel,  M.  Between  Jesus  and  Paul:  Studies  in  the  Earliest  History  of  Christianity , translated  by 
J.  Bowden.  London,  1983.  One  of  the  most  influential  scholars  today,  Hengel  contends  that 
Jesus  was  eschatologically  enthusiastic,  was  convinced  ot  his  messianic  relationship  with  God, 
and  was  aware  that  God’s  kingdom  was  dawning  with  his  activity. 

Hengel,  M.  The  Charismatic  Leader  and  his  Followers , translated  by  J.  C.  G.  Greig  (Studies  of 
the  New  Testament  and  its  World).  Edinburgh,  1981.  An  unusually  informed  work;  Hengel 
demonstrates  that  Jesus  was  neither  a rabbi  nor  an  eschatological  prophet:  “Jesus’  ‘charisma’ 
breaks  through  the  possibilities  of  categorization  in  terms  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion. 
The  very  uniqueness  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  called  individuals  to  ‘follow  after’  him  is  an 
expression  of  this  underivable  ‘messianic’  authority”  (p.  87). 

Hengel,  M.  Crucifixion:  In  the  Ancient  World  and  the  Folly  of  the  Message  of  the  Cross,  translated 
by  (.  Bowden.  London,  1977.  A significant  study  of  the  manner  of  Jesus’  execution. 

Higgins,  A.  J.  B.  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  ( SNTS  Monograph  Series  39).  Cam- 
bridge, 1980.  Higgins’  thesis  is  that  Jesus’  authentic  Son  of  Man  sayings  are  those  which  reflect 
his  expectation  of  being  vindicated  after  death  through  his  exaltation  before  God  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  functions  ot  the  Son  of  Man,  specifically  to  judge  and  to  bring  salvation. 

Hoffmann,  R.  J .Jesus  Outside  the  Gospels.  New  York,  1984.  Claiming  that  the  intracanonical 
gospels  are  “the  missionary  propaganda  of  the  cult  of  Christ”  (p.  7),  Hoffmann  turns  to  ex- 
tracanonical  references  to  Jesus.  Unfortunately  much  of  this  book  is  reactionary,  even  polem- 
ical, against  the  consensus  of  modern  scholars  (and  of  Christianity);  the  following  statement 
is  preposterous:  “We  cannot  be  certain  whether  he  [Jesus]  was  ‘crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,’ 
...  or  was  stoned  ^s  a heretic  by  his  fellow  Jews  . . .”  (pp.  127-28). 

Jonsson,  J.  Humour  and  Irony  in  the  New  Testament:  Illuminated  by  Parallels  in  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  with  a foreword  by  K.  Stendahl  (BZRG  28).  Leiden,  1985.  A significant  study  of 
Jesus’  use  of  humor;  see  especially  pp.  166-99. 

Kretz,  L.  Witz,  Humor  und  Ironie  bei  Jesus.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1982  (2nd  edition).  An  in- 
formative insight  into  Jesus’  use  of  humor. 

Lapide,  P.  and  U.  Luz.  Jesus  in  Two  Perspectives,  translated  by  L.  W.  Denef.  Minneapolis, 
1985.  Lapide,  a Jew,  posits  three  arguments:  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  was  not 
rejected  by  Israel  but  was  warmly  received  by  the  majority  of  Jews,  and  he  did  not  reject  Is- 
rael. Luz,  the  Christian,  tends  to  agree  with  Lapide’s  conclusions;  but  he  wisely  points  out 
that  the  main  insightful  questions  that  are  important  for  “a  Jewish-Christian  discussion  con- 
cerning Jesus  are  not  raised  . . .”  (p.  123).  He  astutely  points  out  that  such  a discussion  cannot 
begin  in  a vacuum;  and  he  sees  far  better  than  Lapide  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  such 
issues  in  first-century  Palestine. 

Leroy,  H.  Jesus:  Oberlieferung  und  Deutung  (Ertrage  der  Forschung  95).  Darmstadt,  1978.  A 
solid  review  of  research  on  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus,  from  Schweitzer  through  the  late 
seventies. 

Lindars,  B.  Jesus  Son  of  Man:  A Fresh  Examination  of  the  Son  of  Man  Sayings  in  the  Gospels  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Research.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1983.  Lindars,  Rylands  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis  at  Manchester  University,  contends  that  Jesus  used  “Son  of 
Man”  to  identify  himself  with  humanity.  His  reflections  are  important  and  informed;  they  do 
help  us  understand  a dimension  in  some  of  Jesus’  authentic  Son  of  Man  sayings,  but  specialists 
have  now  shown  that  the  Parables  of  Enoch  (1  Enoch  37-71)  are  Jewish  and  pre-seventy. 
Hence,  the  Son  of  Man  as  a heavenly,  apocalyptic  figure  was  part  of  Jewish  theology  in  Jesus’ 
time. 

Mackey,  J.  P.  Jesus  the  Man  and  the  Myth:  A Contemporary  Christology . 1979,  1985.  A gifted 
theologian  addresses  to  a wide  audience  his  assessment  ot  “the  central  problems  and  the  ten- 
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tative  solutions  which  have  accrued  in  recent  times  to  the  perennial  quest  for  the  spirit  of  Je- 
sus” (p.  2). 

Maier,  J.  Jesus  von  Nazareth  in  der  Talmudischen  Uberlieferung  (Ertrage  der  Forschung  82). 
Darmstadt,  1978.  This  book  is  one  of  the  major  studies  of  Jesus  in  light  of  the  Talmud,  by  a 
distinguished  and  careful  scholar.  Maier  rightly  claims  in  light  of  early  Jewish  traditions  that 
the  distinction  between  “the  historical  Jesus”  and  the  “proclaimed  Christ”  is  based  on  false 
dichotomies.  He  also  perceptively  argues  that  Antiquities  1 8 contains  a Christian  reworking  of 
an  authentic  reference  to  Jesus  by  Josephus.  But,  see  the  major  corrections  to  Maier’s  book  by 
D.  Goldenberg,  “Once  More:  Jesus  in  the  Talmud,”  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  73  ( 1 982)178- 
86. 

Marsh,  J . Jesus  in  his  Lifetime . London,  1981.  An  attempt  to  tell  with  integrity  the  story  of  Jesus 
“to  the  typical  ‘twentieth-century  man.’  ” 

Marxsen,  W.  The  Beginnings  of  Christology,  translated  by  P.  J.  Achtemeier  and  L.  Nieting, 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  Reumann.  Philadelphia,  1979.  Brilliantly  and  powerfully,  Marxsen 
argues  (contra  Bultmann,  but  consonant  with  Moule)  that  “Jesus  is  always  the  one  who  is  pro- 
claimed— even  when  he  himself  appears  as  the  proclaimer"  (p.  81).  For  Marxsen  the  Palestin- 
ian Jesus  Movement  (my  term)  was  shaped  by  a Christ  kerygma  which  is  profoundly  post- 
Easter,  and  a Jesus  kerygma  which  is  definitely  pre-Easter. 

Meyer,  B.  F.  The  Aims  of  Jesus.  London,  1979.  This  Roman  Catholic  scholar  contends  that  a 
new  approach  to  the  historical  Jesus  is  fruitful,  and  that  Jesus  intended  to  restore  Israel.  Jesus’ 
focal  point  was  the  proclamation  of  the  imminence  of  God’s  reign,  which  “meant  the  immi- 
nent restoration  of  Israel . . .”  (p.  221). 

Moule,  C.  F.  D.  The  Origin  of  Christology.  Cambridge,  New  York,  1977.  In  this  important 
work  Moule  argues  that  christology  developed  out  of  authentic  Jesus  traditions,  and  that  the 
genesis  of  christology  is  found  in  “the  impact  made  by  him  on  those  who  knew  him  during 
his  ministry  . . . and  the  impact  made  by  him  after  the  resurrection  . . .”  (p.  5).  Christology 
interpenetrates  Jesus  research. 

Neill,  S.  The  Supremacy  of  Jesus  (The  Jesus  Library).  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  1984.  The  focus 
is  on  Jesus  as  a historic  figure;  confessional  but  informed. 

O’Neill,  J.  C.  Messiah:  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ministry  of  Jesus:  The  Cunningham  Lectures  7975-76. 
Cambridge,  1980,  1984.  O’Neill  is  engaged  in  Jesus  research,  and  his  thoughts  are  insightful 
and  refreshingly  independent. 

Pelikan,  (.  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries:  His  Place  in  the  History  of  Culture.  New  Haven,  Lon- 
don, 1985.  An  erudite  study  by  the  Sterling  Professor  of  History  at  Yale  University,  who 
rightly  emphasizes  that  Jesus  was  a Jew  and  that  the  “first  attempts  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret his  message  took  place  within  the  context  of  Judaism,  and  it  is  likewise  there  that  any 
attempt  to  understand  his  place  in  the  history  of  human  culture  must  begin”  (p.  11). 

Perrin,  N.  Jesus  and  the  Language  of  the  Kingdom:  Symbol  and  Metaphor  in  New  Testament 
Interpretation.  Philadelphia,  1976.  A significant  examination  of  Jesus’  teaching;  see  next  an- 
notation. 

Perrin,  N.  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (New  Testament  Library).  London,  1967.  Perrin 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  influential  thinkers  during  the  sixties  and  seventies,  during 
the  waning  years  of  the  so-called  “new  quest.”  Moving  out  from  under  the  influence  of  Jere- 
mias  to  Bultmann,  but  hindered  by  a second-hand  knowledge  of  first-century  Palestinian  Ju- 
daism, he  tenaciously  held  to  the  position  that  one  can  recover  Jesus’  authentic  words.  He 
developed  widely  influential  methods  to  attempt  this  task,  although  the  result  was  to  render 
most  of  Jesus’  sayings  inauthentic. 

Ramsey,  M.  Jesus  and  the  Living  Past:  The  Hale  Lectures  igy8.  Oxford,  New  York,  1980.  The 
former  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  affirms  the  necessity  of  employing  honest  and  rigorous  his- 
torical criticism  in  the  study  of  Christian  origins,  and  wisely  evokes  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  famous 
dictum:  “Though  the  gospel  is  capable  of  doctrinal  exposition,  and  though  it  is  eminently  fer- 
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tile  in  moral  results,  yet  its  substance  is  neither  a dogmatic  system  nor  an  ethical  code,  but  a 
person  and  a life”  (p.  25).  For  Ramsey  the  event  of  Jesus  includes  the  pre-crucifixion  life  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  the  passion  and  resurrection,  and  it  must  be  seen  “not  as  antecedent  to  the 
event  of  the  Church  but  as  one  event  with  the  origin  of  the  Church”  (p.  32). 

Riches,  J.  Jesus  and  the  Transformation  of  Judaism.  London,  1980.  For  Riches  the  essential 
“pressing  question”  concerns  Jesus’  purpose,  and  for  him  it  is  that  "Jesus  advocated  power- 
fully and  originally  the  virtues  of  patience,  forgiveness,  and  long-suffering  love”  (p.  x).  But, 
these  virtues  were  characteristic  of  religious  Jews  and  of  the  Jewish  ethical  writings  (see  The 
Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha,  edited  by  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  vol.  2,  and  Ben  Sira).  Riches 
tends  to  talk  about  ideas  and  gives  us  little  insight  into  first-century  intellectual  history;  also, 
he  tends  to  exaggerate  the  creativity  and  uniqueness  of  Jesus,  without  really  pausing  to  listen 
to  the  other  first-century  Jews. 

Riesner,  R.  Jesus  als  Lehrer:  Eine  Untersuchung  zum  Ursprung  der  Evangelien-Uberlieferung, 
2nd  edition  (WUNT  2.7).  Tubingen,  1984.  This  young  German  NT  scholar  claims  that  the 
Jesus  traditions  were  preserved  and  protected  by  a School  of  Jesus,  which  antedates  the  cross, 
since  Jesus,  as  other  Jewish  teachers,  gathered  around  himself  a circle  of  scholars  and  students. 

Rivkin,  E.  What  Crucified  Jesus?  Nashville,  1984.  Rivkin,  Adolph  S.  Ochs  Professor  of  Jewish 
History  at  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati,  demonstrates  by 
a study  of  first-century  Palestinian  history,  especially  through  Josephus’  writings,  that  Jesus’ 
power  and  charisma  were  a threat  to  the  Roman  imperial  system.  It  was  that  “what,”  not  the 
“who” — the  Jews — which  caused  Jesus’  death.  This  is  a marvelous  book  and  opens  up  win- 
dows for  seeing  Jews  and  Christians  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

Sanders,  E.  P .Jesus  and  Judaism.  Philadelphia,  1985.  Sanders  is  very  influential  today,  because 
of  his  work  on  Paul.  His  Jesus  and  Judaism  is  the  most  important  work  on  Jesus  published  in 
the  eighties,  although  he  unfortunately  tends  to  read  back  into  first-century  Palestine  the 
“normativeness”  of  post-Jamnaic  Judaism. 

Schillebeeckx,  E.  Jesus:  An  Experiment  in  Chnstology,  translated  by  H.  Hoskins.  New  York, 
1979.  A powerful,  highly  influential  statement  of  the  possibility  of  dialogue  among  the  his- 
torian, the  exegete,  and  the  theologian,  because  behind  the  kerygmata  lives  “the  concrete  per- 
son Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  which  is  “the  one  and  only  basis  for  an  authentic  christology”  (p.  82). 

Sloyan,  G.  S .Jesus  in  Focus:  A Life  in  its  Setting.  Mystic,  Connecticut,  1983,  1984.  Sloyan  sees 
Jesus  as  a mystic,  an  unconventional  teacher,  and  an  outsider  who  taught  and  lived  out  holi- 
ness and  love.  The  book  is  informed  by  the  best  in  the  world’s  great  religions,  is  engagingly 
written,  and  is  a persuasive  statement  why  the  Jesus  story  is  possible  and  necessary. 

Tambasco,  A.  J.  In  the  Days  of Jesus:  The  Jewish  Background  and  Unique  Teaching  of Jesus.  New 
York,  1983.  This  little  book  contains  the  acknowledgment  that  the  gospels  are  not  biogra- 
phies; but  it  is  confessional,  posits  false  options  (“. . . the  apostles  were  interested  in  . . . 'Who 
is  Jesus,  alive  and  present  to  us?’  and  not  ‘Who  was  Jesus?’  ” p.  7),  is  dated  (p.  50),  and  is  sim- 
plistic: “God  had,  as  a matter  of  fact,  come  to  humanity  with  a new  kingdom  and  was  show- 
ing himself  through  Jesus  as  ‘Dad’  ” (p.  71).  Affirmations  about  Jesus’  unique  teachings  are 
the  means  for  distorting  his  Jewish  background. 

Theissen,  G.  Sociology  of  Early  Palestinian  Christianity , translated  by  J.  Bowden.  Philadelphia, 
1978.  The  book  is  the  first  attempt  in  the  second  half  of  this  century  to  apply  the  methods  and 
perspectives  of  sociology  to  the  Jesus  movement;  it  is  not  Theissen’s  best  work.  One  of  the 
controversial  claims  made  by  Theissen  is  that  a sociology  of  the  Jesus  movement  makes  a con- 
tribution to  solving  some  of  the  problems  in  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus,  because  “it  sug- 
gests that  we  should  assume  a continuity  between  Jesus  and  the  Jesus  movement  and  in  so 
doing  opens  up  the  possibility  of  transferring  insights  into  the  Jesus  movement  to  Jesus  him- 
self’ (p.  4). 

Trocme,  E.  Jesus  de  Nazareth:  Vu  par  les  temoins  de  sa  vie  (Bibliotheque  Theologique).  Neu- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  1971.  A brilliant,  but  idiosyncratic,  study  of  Jesus’  influence  on  the  diverse 
social  strata  of  Palestinian  Jews  by  a master  NT  scholar. 
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Vermes,  G.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Jew:  The  Riddell  Memorial  Lectures.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1981.  In  the  late  sixties  this  Jewish  scholar  began  his  own  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus;  here 
he  presents  a prolegomenon  to  Jesus’  teachings.  A first-century  Jewish  holy  man  (a  Galilean 
Hasid),  Jesus  calls  for  repentance,  announces  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  “uniquely 
aware  of  his  filial  relation  to  the  Father,”  and  seeks  to  inculcate  in  others  the  self-same  rela- 
tionship. 

Vermes,  G.  Jesus  the  Jew:  A Historian's  Reading  of  the  Gospels.  London,  1973, 1981.  An  attempt 
to  understand  Jesus’  place  in  history  by  reading  the  Jewish  sources  as  well  as  the  NT.  Jesus  is 
portrayed  as  one  of  the  Galilean  miracle  workers,  like  Honi  and  Hanina  ben  Dosa. 

Wenham,  D.  (editor).  Gospel  Perspectives:  The  Jesus  Tradition  Outside  the  Gospels , vol.  5.  Shef- 
field, 1984.  Contains  14  important  studies  by  scholars,  significant  for  the  study  of  the  trans- 
mission and  preservation  of  Jesus  traditions. 

Wilson,  I.  Jesus:  The  Evidence.  London,  1984,  1985.  This  challenging  book,  considered  by 
many  readers  to  be  provocative,  is  highly  influential  (but  certainly  not  to  scholars).  It  is  the 
text  behind  a far  too  popular  three-part  London  Weekend  Television  program  (see  the  im- 
portant correctives  in  Dunn’s  The  Evidence  for  Jesus);  but,  it  is  more  serious,  sensitive,  and 
balanced  than  the  TV  series. 

Yaseen,  L.  C.  The  Jesus  Connection:  To  Triumph  over  Anti-Semitism.  New  York,  1985.  De- 
signed for  the  public,  intended  to  show  that  Jesus,  and  many  other  admired  individuals,  were 
Jews,  and  that  “Jesus  was  a defender,  not  a denigrator,  of  Judaism”  (p.  2). 

Zimmermann,  A.  F.  Die  urchnstlichen  Lehre  (WUNT  2.12)  Tubingen,  1984.  Against  Dibelius 
and  Bultmann,  but  with  Riesenfeld  and  Gerhardsson,  Zimmermann  contends  that  the  trans- 
mission of  Jesus’  sayings  was  controlled  by  a Christian  rabbinate. 


Perichoretic  Possibilities 
in  Barth’s  Doctrine  of 
Male  and  Female1 

by  Alexander  J.  McKelway 


In  October  of  last  year  The  Chris- 
tian Century  published  an  editorial 
by  Jeffrey  Carter  Pugh  entitled  “Re- 
discovering Karl  Barth.”  Noting 
that  Barth  has  “been  largely  swept 
downstream  by  contemporary  theo- 
logical currents,”2  Mr.  Pugh  went  on 
to  say  that  Barth’s  sense  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  theology  and  its  neces- 
sary christological  focus  may  be  just 
what  is  needed  today  to  guard  the 
various  theologies  of  liberation  from 
the  idolatry  of  ideology. 

The  centennial  of  Barth’s  birth 
ought  to  be  an  occasion  for  a recon- 
sideration of  the  meaning  of  his 
thought  for  liberation  theology,  be- 
cause in  many  ways  its  origins  may 
be  traced  to  Barth.  As  Daniel  Mi- 
gliore  has  pointed  out,3  it  was 
Barth’s  discovery  of  the  free  and  lib- 
erating word  of  scripture  that  pro- 
vided a new  basis  for  Christian  re- 
sponse to  oppression.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  biblical  perspective  of 
Latin  American,  black,  and  feminist 
theologies  without  the  example  of 
Barth’s  exegesis.  It  was  Barth  who 

1  From  a paper  originally  read  to  the  Karl 
Barth  Society  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  No- 
vember 8,  1985. 

2  The  Christian  Century  (October  13,  1985), 
p.  940. 

3  Daniel  Migliore,  Called  to  Freedom  (Phil- 

adelphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1980),  pp. 
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composed  the  Barmen  Declaration 
which  asserted  the  freedom  of  faith 
in  the  face  of  fascist  totalitarianism, 
and  which  has  ever  since  inspired 
confessional  resistance  to  violence 
and  oppression — as  seen,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
sion of  ’67  and  more  recently  in  the 
Kairos  declaration  from  South  Af- 
rica. With  good  reason  Paul  Leh- 
mann has  called  Barth  “a  theologian 
of  permanent  revolution.”4 

But  for  all  that  could  be  said  about 
Barth  as  a liberation  theologian  his 
work  has  not  found  much  favor 
among  feminists.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Not  only  does  Barth  in  his 
special  ethics  (CD  III/4)  support  a 
traditional  view  of  marriage  and 
family  life,  but  he  also  adopts  the 
Pauline  notion  of  the  subordination 
of  women.  In  reference  to  women’s 
attempts  at  liberation  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “as  the  offended  and 
humiliated  party  she  [the  woman  in 
revolt]  does  not  have  right  on  her 
side.”5  Little  wonder  that  theologi- 
ans of  women’s  liberation  have  not 
found  in  Barth  a useful  partner  in 
their  struggle!  Of  course,  Barth’s 

3 Paul  Lehmann,  “Karl  Barth,  Theologian 
of  Permanent  Revolution,”  in  Union  Semi- 
nary Quarterly  Review  (Fall  1972),  p.  80. 

5 Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics,  III/4 
(Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1961),  p.  179. 
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statements  occur  within  the  context 
of  much  argumentation  which  goes 
far  in  ameliorating  their  severity. 
And  it  needs  to  be  remembered,  but 
seldom  is,  that  Barth’s  “special  eth- 
ics" were  written  in  the  late  forties 
amid  the  rubble  of  a destroyed  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  shadow  of  the  holo- 
caust when  the  major  issues  of  our 
day,  including  modern  feminism, 
were  not  yet  apparent. 

These  notations,  however,  are  not 
sufficient  to  lay  aside  thoughtful  crit- 
icism. We  may  pass  without  com- 
ment the  opinion  of  Mary  Daly,  who 
in  her  latest  marvelously  entitled 
book.  Pure  Lust,  calls  Barth's  theol- 
ogy “sadomasochistic,”6  but  we  can- 
not ignore  the  more  measured  criti- 
cism of  theologians  like  Eleanor 
Commo  McLaughlin  who  finds  in 
Barth  a “Platonizing”  of  relation- 
ships into  fixed  hierarchical  struc- 
tures, or  Jane  Arnold  Romero  who 
interprets  Barth  as  rejecting  “any 
view  that  would  make  man  and 
woman  equal,”7  or  Letty  Russell, 
who  sees  Barth’s  ordering  of  male 
and  female  relationships  as  “closer  to 
the  way  it  is  after  the  fall  than  de- 
scriptive of  God’s  intention  for  part- 
nership.”8 

The  test  case  for  a reconsideration 
of  Barth  by  liberation  theology  is 
then  also  the  worst  case.  But,  if  we 
can  find  in  Barth’s  theology  a more 
promising  doctrine  of  human  nature 
consistent  and  powerful  enough  to 
override  what  I view  as  the  cultur- 

6  Mary  Daly,  Pure  Lust  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1984),  p.  2. 

7 Rosemary  R.  Ruether,  Religion  and  Sex- 
ism (New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1974),  pp. 
259,  324. 

8 Letty  Russell,  Becoming  Human  (Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1982),  p.  68. 


ally  conditioned  elements  of  his  sex- 
ual ethics,  then  we  will  have  at  our 
disposal  a hermeneutic  for  the  expo- 
sition of  other  liberation  themes  in 
his  work. 

Barth’s  doctrine  of  human  nature 
as  male  and  female  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  his  christology, 
which  came  to  its  full  expression 
only  after  the  writing  of  his  ethics. 
That  christology  is  innovative  be- 
cause Barth  sees  in  Christ  not  only  a 
re-definition,  but  an  original  defini- 
tion of  human  nature  in  the  pre-ex- 
istent Son  of  God — in  whom  dis- 
tinction and  unity,  super-  and 
subordination,  are  interchangeable 
and  reciprocal  within  the  Trinity  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
perichdresis . If  it  is  fundamental  for 
Barth's  anthropology  that  the  rela- 
tionality  of  male  and  female  is  the 
very  image  of  God  mentioned  in 
Genesis  1:27  and  therefore  analo- 
gous to  the  relationality  of  the  divine 
life  itself,  then,  I will  argue,  the  per- 
ichoretic  possibility  of  mutuality  and 
exchange  without  loss  of  identity 
must  somehow  be  possible  for 
women  and  men  as  well.  Thus  we 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
static,  hierarchical  sexual  structure 
taught  in  the  special  ethics  of  III/4 
may  be  corrected  by  Barth’s  own 
trinitarian  christology.  Fleming  Rut- 
ledge seems  to  agree  with  this  way  of 
reading  Barth  insofar  as  she  finds  his 
doctrine  of  male  and  female  open  to 
the  mutuality  and  reciprocity  ex- 
pressed in  the  classical  dance  duet. 

In  the  grand  pas  de  deux  of  the  bal- 
let .. . the  movements  performed 
by  the  dancers,  together  with  the 
music,  point  toward  the  consum- 
mate reciprocal  harmony  of  man 
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and  woman  that  God  intended 
when  “male  and  female”  he  cre- 
ated them.9 

Barth's  Doctrine  of  Super-  and 
Subordination 

In  Volume  III/i  of  his  Church 
Dogmatics  Barth  employs  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s  discovery  ( Schopfung 
und  Fall , 1933)  that  the  text  of  Gen- 
esis 1:27  answers  its  own  question 
regarding  the  Imago  Dei — it  is  an 
Analogia  Relationis ,'° 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  he 
created  him,  male  and  female  he 
created  them. 

Barth  agrees  with  Bonhoeffer  that 
the  meaning  of  this  text  is  clear,  that 
“male  and  female”  stand  in  direct 
apposition  to  the  “image  of  God,” 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  tradi- 
tional exegesis  so  constantly  over- 
looked the  obvious.  One  reason  for 
such  oversight,  of  course,  is  that  nei- 
ther rabbinic  nor  early  Christian 
exegetes  were  willing  to  risk  a bi- 
sexual description  of  God.  For  Bon- 
hoeffer and  Barth,  however,  it  is  not 
the  sexuality,  but  rather  the  relation- 
ality  of  “male  and  female”  that 
stands  in  analogy  to  both  an  inner 
and  an  outer  relationality  in  God. 

In  respect  to  our  present  analysis 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Barth  em- 
phasizes the  duality  and  distinctive- 
ness as  much  as  the  unity  of  male 
and  female  in  this  text.  The  “I”  and 
the  “Thou”  of  this  relationship  re- 
quires that  the  male  and  female 

9 F.  Rutledge,  “An  Analogue  of  Man  and 
Woman,"  in  Anglican  Theological  Review, 
LXV-42C. 

"’Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/i,  pp.  i83f£,  195. 


maintain  his  or  her  own  identity  and 
integrity.  There  is  no  possibility  here 
of  seeing  original  humanity  in  terms 
of  the  androgynous  ideal.  Man  made 
in  the  image  of  God  is  made  male 
and  female,  and  for  that  reason  must 
be  male  or  female."  For  Barth  this 
relationship  is  primal,  fixed,  and  ab- 
solute and  remains  the  sine  qua  non 
of  authentic  humanity. 

Barth’s  insistence  upon  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  sexes  is  amplified  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  creation  of 
man  and  woman  in  Genesis  2.1  - 
Again  he  breaks  new  ground  in  that 
he  does  not  follow  the  modern  tend- 
ency to  dispense  with  this  story  as  a 
particularly  embarrassing  chauvinist 
myth,  nor  does  he  follow  the  tradi- 
tion and  find  in  the  creation  of 
women  out  of  the  man’s  rib  evidence 
of  her  weaker  or  derivative  nature. 
In  fact  for  Barth  there  is  much  in  this 
story  that  elevates  the  status  of  the 
woman.  Nevertheless,  what  he  calls 
the  “banal”  fact  that  the  man  came 
first,  that  the  woman  was  taken  from 
him,  and  that  he  chooses  her,  means 
an  “order”  of  relationship  which 
must  be  understood  in  terms  of  lead- 
ership and  following.  “The  relation- 
ship,” he  writes, 

is  not  one  of  reciprocity  and 
equality. . . . Primarily  he  does  not 
belong  to  her,  but  she  to  him  . . . 
[but  this]  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  supremacy  of  man  is 
not  a question  of  value,  dignity,  or 
honor,  but  of  order.'3 

When  Barth  in  III/2  turns  to  a 
consideration  of  “Man  in  His  Deter- 

" Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/2,  p.  286. 

12  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/i,  p.  288. 

,j  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/ 1,  p.  301. 
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mination  as  the  Covenant  Partner  of 
God,"  he  observes  this  same  order  in 
human  relations.'4  In  commenting 
upon  Paul  s famous  kpphale  passage 
in  I Corinthians  11:3-12,  where  God 
is  the  head  of  Christ,  Christ  the  head 
of  man,  and  man  the  head  of 
woman,  Barth  notes  that  in  relation 
to  the  woman  man  is  “first,  the  ini- 
tiator, the  representative  of  the  order 
which  embraces  them  both.”'5  Simi- 
larly, in  1 1 1/2  and  again  in  III/4  he 
finds  in  the  famous  Pauline  Housta- 
fel  of  Ephesians  5 further  confirma- 
tion of  this  order.  The  text  reads: 

Be  subject  \hupotassesthai\  to  one 
another  out  of  reverence  for 
Christ.  Wives  be  subject  to  your 
husbands,  as  to  the  Lord.  For  the 
husband  is  head  \kephale\  of  the 
wife  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  his  body,  and  is  himself 
its  savior.  As  the  Church  is  sub- 
ject to  Christ,  so  let  wives  also  be 
subject  in  everything  to  their  hus- 
bands. Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  as  Christ  loved  the  Church 
and  gave  himself  up  for  her  . . . 
(Eph.  5:21-25). 

Hupotassesthai  means  literally  “to 
stand  under,”  but  Barth,  noting  that 
the  term  is  not  used  in  Ephesians  in 
a hierarchical  sense,  prefers  the 
meaning  “to  keep  one’s  place,”  not 
in  a vertical,  but  in  a horizontal  or- 
der and  arrangement.  Thus  he  uses 
the  term  “subordination”  to  indicate 
what  he  insists  is  a non-qualitative 
positioning  of  men  and  women. 

Man  and  woman  are  an  A and  a 
B,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 

'■>  Karl  Barth,  CD , I1I/2,  pp.  309ff. 

'■*  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  p.  173. 


equated.  ...  A precedes  B,  and  B 
follows  A.  Order  means  succes- 
sion. It  means  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing. It  means  super-  and  sub- 
ordination. But  when  we  say  this 
we  utter  . . . very  dangerous 
words.  ...  It  does  not  mean  any 
inner  inequality  ...  it  does  not 
confer  any  privilege  or  do  any  in- 
justice. It  lays  a duty  upon  all.'6 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  of  this  doctrine  in  III/i  to 
its  completion  in  III/4  Barth  labors 
mightily  to  convince  his  readers  that 
such  an  ordering  of  male-female  re- 
lationship entails  no  “injustice,” 
“disadvantage,”  “special  privilege,” 
or  “inequality,”  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  rigidity  and  even 
harshness  of  his  conception.  Al- 
though Barth  is  not  concerned  in  his 
ethics  to  predict  specific  behavior,  he 
does  in  fact  draw  a picture  which  re- 
quires woman  to  respect  and  follow 
the  leadership  and  initiative  of  man 
and  prohibits  her  from  revolting 
against  man’s  misuse  of  his  author- 
ity. And  this  seems  all  the  stranger 
because  this  vision  of  human  rela- 
tionship is  so  contradictory  to  other 
of  Barth’s  political  and  theological 
convictions.'7 

Paul  Jewett  has  charged  that 
Barth’s  doctrine  of  subordination  is  a 
product  of  his  unwillingness  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  Pauline  writings 
among  statements  which  best  ex- 
press Paul’s  gospel  and  others  which 

16  Karl  Barth,  CD,  1 1 1/4,  pp.  169-70. 

17  Cf.  George  Hunsinger,  Karl  Barth  and 
Radical  Politics  (Philadelphia:  The  Westmin- 
ster Press,  1976),  p.  57.  Here  F.  W.  Mar- 
quardt  speaks  of  Barth’s  “anarchistic  starting 
point”  in  all  his  ethics,  including  that  of  male 
and  female. 
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disclose  cultural  prejudice.18  That 
seems  an  unlikely  explanation  since 
Barth  is  not  typically  tied  to  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  text,  but  is  gen- 
erally quite  willing  to  discern  “the 
Word  within  the  words”  according 
to  a dialectic  which  often  produces 
interpretations  which  appear  to  be  at 
odds  with  it. 

Robert  Willis,  in  his  important 
study  The  Ethics  of  Karl  Barth , be- 
lieves that  Barth’s  doctrine  of  subor- 
dination is  a result  of  an  approach  he 
labels  “phenomenologically  defi- 
cient,” because  Barth  does  not  attend 
to  “the  empirical  dimensions  of  the 
ethical  context,”  and  neglects  “secu- 
lar disciplines  whose  task  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  phenomena  ol  the  hu- 
man.”'9 Such  a reading  of  Barth  ap- 
pears undeniable  since  Barth  himself 
specifically  disclaimed  any  theologi- 
cal interest  in  the  “phenomena  of  the 
human,”  criticized  Calvin’s  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  reprobate 
on  just  those  grounds,20  and  distin- 
guished his  own  understanding  of 
the  “order”  of  sexual  relationship 
from  Brunner’s  insofar  as  the  latter 
assumed  that  “the  historically  ‘given’ 
[phenomena]  must  be  regarded  pri- 
marily as  God’s  command.”21  Cer- 
tainly Barth  did  not  intend  that  his 
view  of  the  subordination  of  woman 
merely  reflect  the  way  things  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  re- 
call the  “empirical  dimensions  of  the 

18  Paul  K.  Jewett,  Man  as  Male  and  Female 
(Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1975),  p.  85.  passim. 

Robert  E.  Willis,  The  Ethics  of  Karl 
Barth  (Leiden:  E.  T.  Brill,  1971),  pp.  383ff. 

20  Karl  Barth,  CD,  II/2,  pp.  39ff. 

21  Emil  Brunner,  The  Divine  Imperative 

(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press, 
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ethical  context”  of  the  forties — a 
good  twenty  years  before  the  emer- 
gence of  the  modern  women’s  move- 
ment, then  Barth’s  concept  may  not 
appear  so  “phenomenologically  de- 
ficient” after  all.  For  instance,  he  de- 
nies that  life  partnership  should  be 
undertaken  to  serve  ends  such  as 
“sexual  needs  . . . [the]  easing  of  the 
burden  of  man’s  professional  life  . . . 
or  the  instinctual  need  of  woman  to 
build  a nest,  etc.”22  The  point  of  in- 
terest here  is  that  Barth  apparently 
shared  with  many  the  belief  that 
such  an  instinctual  need  is  a part  of 
the  phenomena  of  female  humanity. 
I think  it  is  likely  that  in  spite  of  his 
own  theological  principles  and  in- 
tentions Barth  did  attend  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  and  in  fact  at- 
tempted to  interpret  equitably 
universal  assumptions  regarding  the 
“second  sex”  in  ways  that  at  the  time 
were  generally  viewed  as  neither 
conservative  nor  oppressive.  For  this 
analysis  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  phenomena  of  the  fe- 
male are  as  Barth  thought,  or 
whether  there  are  any  at  all.  1 am 
only  suggesting  that  he  seems  to 
have  believed  that  there  were,  and 
that  these  assumptions  may  have  in- 
fluenced his  interpretation  of  super- 
and  subordination. 

Our  purpose  here,  however,  is  not 
primarily  diagnostic,  but  is  rather  to 
ask  whether  there  are  not  other  ele- 
ments of  Barth's  theology  capable  of 
overriding  his  doctrine  of  subordi- 
nation— whether  under  that  leitmo- 
tiv we  can  discover  another  and 
more  helpful  theme. 


22  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  p.  188. 
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Super-  and  Subordination:  A 
Dialectical  Possibility 

Apart  from  its  ethical  implica- 
tions, Barth’s  doctrine  of  super-  and 
subordination  strikes  the  reader  of 
the  Dogmatics  as  strange  because  it  is 
presented  in  such  a rigid,  fixed,  and 
undialectical  way.  In  1924,  Barth 
wrote: 

Our  task  is  to  interpret  the  Yes 
and  the  No  and  the  No  by  the  Yes 
without  delaying  more  than  a 
moment  in  either  a fixed  Yes  or  a 
fixed  No.  . . . Dialectic  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  of  me.23 

But  in  this  matter  of  the  ordering  of 
the  A of  manhood  and  the  B of 
womanhood  we  do  not  find  this  di- 
alectical reciprocity  and  fluidity.  On 
this  issue  Barth  can  say,  “A  is  not  B 
but  A,  and  B is  not  another  A but  B. 
It  is  here  that  we  see  the  order  out- 
side of  which  man  cannot  be  man 
nor  woman  be  woman.  If  order  does 
not  prevail  . . . the  only  alternative  is 
disorder.”24 

Barth’s  exposition  of  this  theme  is 
certainly  not  dialectical,  but  under- 
neath may  be  heard  a number  of 
contrapuntal  voices  that  are  very 
much  so.  One  such  voice  is  Barth’s 
insistence  upon  the  unpredictability 
of  specific  ethical  decisions  in  his 
special  ethics  of  III/4.25  While  in 
most  cases,  Barth  argues,  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  the  individual  will 
echo  the  orders  of  creation  disclosed 
in  scripture,  there  will  also  be  excep- 
tional cases  (borderline  cases,  Grenz- 

Karl  Barth,  The  Word  of  God  and  the 
Word  of  Man  (New  York:  Harper  & Row, 
1957),  pp.  207-9. 

24  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  p.  169. 

2^  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  pp.  8ff. 


falle)  in  which  the  command  of  God 
will  be  heard  differently.  The  divine 
Yes  may  become  a No  and  the  No  a 
Yes.  Thus  there  is  the  possibility  of 
taking  life,  of  living  outside  of  mar- 
riage, of  filial  disobedience,  and  log- 
ically (although  Barth  does  not  ad- 
mit it),  the  dialectical  possibility  in 
any  specific  situation  of  the  reversal 
of  the  ordering  of  the  A and  B of 
male  leadership  and  female  obedi- 
ence. 

There  is  then  in  Barth’s  ethical 
theory  a dialectic  which  opposes  the 
fixed  order  of  super-  and  subordi- 
nation. We  can  also  discern  other  di- 
alectical movements  around  the 
edges  of  the  exegeses  upon  which  he 
builds  that  doctrine.  For  instance,  in 
his  treatment  of  Genesis  2 Barth  rec- 
ognizes a diarchical  element  in  the 
relationship  between  the  woman 
and  the  man.  Preeminence  does  not 
belong  to  the  man  alone.  The 
woman  has  a special  “glory”  in  that 
it  is  she  and  not  the  man  who  com- 
pletes human  being.  She  has  the  duty 
of  setting  a limit  on  the  man,  of  re- 
minding him  that  his  humanity  is 
not  discovered  in  that  lordship  he 
had  over  the  animals  but  in  shared 
love  with  his  partner.  Furthermore, 
in  commenting  upon  the  fact  that 
the  man  leaves  his  home  to  follow 
his  wife,  Barth  writes  that: 

. . . everything  seems  topsy  turvy 
and  man  is  now  the  follower  and 
adherent  of  woman.  . . . Only  in 
the  humiliation  that  he  must  ex- 
perience in  this  event,  as  ...  he 
confronts  the  woman  as  the 
weaker  partner,  can  he  be  her 
lord  and  stronger  than  she.26 

26  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/i,  p.  304. 
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If  this  dialectical  view  of  man’s  prior- 
ity really  characterized  Barth’s  doc- 
trine of  super-  and  subordination  we 
would  have  no  criticism.  But  it  does 
not.  The  “banal  fact”  of  man’s  ap- 
pearing first  on  the  scene  produces 
for  Barth  an  inflexible  order.  The  di- 
alectical counterpoint  is  not  allowed 
to  control  the  theme. 

But  it  can  still  be  heard.  Although 
Barth  interprets  the  “headship” 
theme  in  I Corinthians  1 1 to  mean 
that  man  is  “first,  the  leader,  the  in- 
itiator,” he  also  insists  that  there  is  in 
the  text  no  “chain  of  being”  or  “lad- 
der” of  preference  that  allows  us  to 
say  that  the  man  is  “for  woman  what 
Christ  is  for  him  and  God  for 
Christ.”27  Rather,  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  brackets  them  both,  and  in 
fact,  says  Barth,  the  woman  is  seen 
here  to  stand  closer  to  Christ,  who  is 
“the  basis  and  sum  of  all  subordina- 
tion. . . .”28  A dialectical  opening  is 
made  and  the  woman  takes  a step 
forward. 

In  his  discussions  of  Ephesians 
5:21-25,  however,  Barth  misses  sev- 
eral places  where  the  text  itself  offers 
some  dialectical  easement  of  the  or- 
der of  super-  and  subordination. 
First,  in  verse  21  there  is  a mutual 
subjection  (“Be  subject  to  one  an- 
other out  of  reverence  for  Christ”) 
which  ought  to  prohibit  any  absolut- 
izing of  the  following  admonition  in 
verse  22  (“Wives  be  subject  to  your 
husbands  . . .”).  For  Barth,  however, 
it  does  the  opposite.  Translating  hu- 
potassesthai  as  “keeping  one’s  place,” 
he  sees  in  the  first  command  only  an 
obligation  that  both  of  them  keep 
the  order  of  initiation  and  leadership 

27  Karl  Barth,  CD , III/4,  p.  173. 

28  Karl  Barth,  CD , III/4,  p.  173. 
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already  established  in  Genesis  2 and 
I Corinthians  11.29  Barth  under- 
stands mutual  subordination  here  as 
directed  only  toward  “the  Lord," 
and  not  toward  “one  another,”  in 
any  way  that  would  “cancel  the  con- 
crete subordination  of  woman  to 
man  which  is  the  whole  point  of  the 
text.”30 

Another  opportunity  for  recog- 
nizing the  dialectical  nature  of  the 
husband’s  leadership  presents  itself 
in  verse  25:  “Husbands  love  your 
wives,  as  Christ  loved  the  Church 
and  gave  himself  up  for  her  . . .”  (my 
emphasis).  In  his  exegesis  of  this 
verse  in  III/4  Barth  interprets  the 
connection  between  the  husband 
and  Christ  to  mean  only  that  the 
husband’s  superordination  must 
take  place  under  grace  and  in  love.3' 
In  other  words,  Barth  seems  to  read 
the  verse  “Husbands  love  your 
wives,  because  Christ  loved  the 
Church  and  gave  himself  up  for  her. 

. . .”  Admittedly,  a reading  that 
places  the  husband’s  love  for  his  wife 
in  analogy  to  that  of  Christ  for  the 
Church  is  made  difficult  by  subse- 
quent “ hina ” clauses  in  verses  26  and 
27,  which  describe  Christ’s  inimita- 
ble salvific  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  {“that  he  might  sanctify  her 
. . . that  the  Church  might  be  pre- 
sented . . . without  spot,  etc.”).  But 
Barth’s  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
analogy  by  interpreting  the  adverb 
pathos  (according  as,  even  as)  as  if  it 
were  the  conjunction  hoti  (because) 
appears  even  more  problematic.  The 

29  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  p.  174. 

30  Ibid.  Cf.  also  CD,  III/2,  p.  313.  Although 
the  placement  of  verse  21  with  its  hupotasso- 
menoi  allelois  is  in  dispute,  Barth  includes  it 
in  the  paragraph  under  review. 

3'  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  p.  175. 
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verse  presents  us,  I believe,  with  a 
limited  parallelism,  lor  although  it 
claims  no  analogy  between  the  hus- 
band's authority  and  Christ’s  re- 
demptive power,  it  does  assert  that 
the  husband’s  love  for  his  wife  must 
be  “like”  that  of  Christ  for  the 
Church,  namely,  a love  which  sacri- 
fices its  special  position  on  behalf  of 
the  beloved. 

The  question  is,  why  did  Barth 
not  capitalize  on  the  dialectical  pos- 
sibilities of  these  texts?  Why  did 
Barth,  who  learned  his  dialectics 
from  Paul  as  much  as  from  Kierke- 
gaard, fail  to  recognize  the  dialecti- 
cal character  oi  Ephesians  5 where 
mutual  subordination  forms  the  con- 
text of  the  wife’s  subordination  to 
her  husband,  and  the  husband’s  love 
is  likened  to  the  love  of  Christ  which 
humiliates  and  sacrifices  itself?  The 
answer  must  be  that  Barth  was  not 
prepared  at  this  point  in  h\s  Dogmat- 
ics to  apply  a christological  definition 
ot  “man  as  male  and  female”  which, 
I believe,  his  theology  afterwards  au- 
thorizes and  requires. 

If  Barth’s  doctrine  of  male  and  fe- 
male is  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
liberation,  then  we  must  take  full 
advantage  of  the  dialectical  possibil- 
ities of  the  text  and  make  an  appli- 
cation of  his  christology  to  the  rela- 
tion of  male  and  female  which  he 
did  not  make.  We  must  now  briefly 
define  that  christology  and  ask 
whether  such  an  application  is  legit- 
imate. 

Barth’s  Christological  Anthropology 

Barth's  Dogmatics  are  rightly 
called  “christocentric,"  because  no 
theologian  has  ever  kept  the  figure 
of  Christ  at  the  center  of  his  thought 
as  has  Barth — seeing  all  of  God’s 


ways  and  works  in  what  Calvin 
liked  to  call  the  “mirror”  of  Christ. 
While  there  are  certain  hints  of  this 
focus  in  the  first  three  part-volumes 
of  the  Dogmatics , it  appears  as  an  as- 
tonishing innovation  in  his  doctrine 
of  Election  in  II/2.  That  volume  is 
the  watershed  of  his  theology:  every- 
thing before  leads  up  to  it  and  after- 
ward everything  flows  from  it.  In 
Barth’s  doctrine  of  Election  the  God 
who  determines  all  things  and  elects 
and  chooses  us  before  all  worlds  is  to 
be  seen  and  interpreted  in  none 
other  than  Jesus  Christ.  In  a stroke 
Barth  cut  the  Gordian  knot  woven 
by  Luther’s  Deus  Absconditus  and 
Calvin’s  “Horrible  decree.”  Just  as 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  when 
Barth  addressed  the  question  of  who 
is  elected  and  rejected  the  answer 
was  the  same:  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose 
election  we  are  elected  and  in  whose 
rejection  our  rejection  is  taken  away. 

Now  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  a theology  that  asserts  some 
kind  of  identification  between 
Christ  and  humanity.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  as  developed  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  asserts 
such  an  identification,  as  do  substi- 
tutionary views  of  the  atonement.  So 
too  Luther  always  claimed  that 
Christ’s  righteousness  becomes  our 
righteousness,  and  Calvin  went  so 
far  as  to  admit  in  his  debate  with 
Osiander  that,  “Christ,  in  justifying 
us,  by  conjunction  of  essence  be- 
comes ours  ...  in  that  the  essence  of 
the  divine  nature  is  poured  into 
us.”32  Barth,  however,  moves  far  be- 
yond this.  For  him,  when  it  comes  to 

32  John  Calvin,  Institute  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, Book  III,  ch.  XI,  6 (McNeill).  Calvin 
may  here  have  allowed  Osiander  more  than 
he  intended,  but  the  point  still  stands. 
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the  ultimate  question  of  our  election, 
which  is  to  say  not  only  our  final  but 
also  our  original  status  before  God, 
we  are  identified  with  Christ.33  That 
status  is  not  only  a possibility  of 
faith,  or  a final  hope,  but  is  a reality 
secured  in  God’s  prior  and  eternal 
will.  We  have  been  defined  and  de- 
termined by  God’s  gracious  decision 
to  be  what  we  are  in  Christ.  That  is 
the  clear  and  obvious  claim  of 
Barth’s  doctrine  of  Election  in  II/2. 

The  four  part-volumes  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Creation  make  use  of  this  in- 
sight, but  as  we  have  seen,  Barth 
failed  to  apply  it  in  his  special  ethics 
in  1 1 1/4.  The  reason,  I think,  is  that  a 
final  move  had  to  be  made  which  is 
found  in  his  doctrine  of  Reconcilia- 
tion in  IV/ 1.  I refer  to  Barth’s  fa- 
mous, if  controversial,  exegesis  of 
Romans  5:i2-i9.33  In  that  text  Paul 
draws  a series  of  parallels  between 
Adam  and  Christ  in  which  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  former  is  “much 
more”  undone  by  the  latter.  These 
parallels  reach  their  climax  in  verse 
18. 

Then  as  one  man’s  trespass  led  to 
condemnation  for  all  men,  so  one 
man’s  act  of  righteousness  leads  to 
acquittal  and  life  for  all  men 
(Rom.  5:18). 

As  in  his  exegesis  of  Genesis  1:27 
Barth  here  goes  against  the  whole 
history  of  interpretation.  He  claims 
that  it  is  not  Adam  who  defines  hu- 
man nature  and  destiny,  but  Christ. 
Then  he  makes  an  even  more  daring 
move.  He  takes  the  obscure  verse 

33  Karl  Barth,  CD,  III/4,  p.  175. 

34  Karl  Barth,  CD,  IV/i,  pp.  505ff.  For  this 
discussion  see  also  his  Christ  and  Adam  (New 
York:  Hippocrene  Books,  Inc.,  1983),  which 
closely  parallels  this  exegesis. 
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14b  where  Paul  speaks  of  Adam  as 
“a  type  of  one  to  come,”  and  asserts 
that  the  one  to  come  is  Christ  who 
precedes  Adam.  Now  a type  does  not 
logically  precede  its  prototype  and  in 
any  case  the  one  who  is  to  come  is 
also  the  one  who,  according  to  the  lo- 
gos christology  of  John,  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,35  so  it  is  not 
Adam’s  definition  of  humanity  that 
comes  first,  but  Christ’s. 

This  exegesis  confirmed  and 
strengthened  the  christic  anthropol- 
ogy  begun  in  the  doctrine  of  Election 
in  II/2  and  enabled  Barth  again  to 
take  up  the  theme  of  the  solidarity  of 
Christ  and  humanity  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. Our  humanity  is  only  what  it  is 
in  Christ,  and  that  is  what  Barth 
calls  (in  a rare  use  of  the  term)  an 
“ontological”  fact  proceeding  from 
an  “ontological  connection  between 
the  man  Jesus  . . . and  all  other 
men.”36  What  otherwise  seems  true 
of  us  in  the  pride,  hostility,  and  re- 
sentment that  mark  our  human  re- 
lationships (even  those  of  a person 
like  Judas)  is  not  what  is  really  true 
about  us.  This  movement  of  thought 
led  Barth  toward  the  end  of  the  writ- 
ing of  volume  IV  to  publish  his  little 
book  The  Humanity  of  Godi7  in 
which  he  asserted  that  theology 
really  ought  to  be  called  the-anthro- 
pology,  because  it  always  has  to  do 
with  human  nature  in  the  light  of 
God.  We  do  not  define  ourselves, 
nor  do  the  structures  and  conven- 
tions by  which  and  within  which  we 
live.  Human  nature  is  God’s  before 
it  is  ours,  and  his  humanity,  which 

35  Cf.  also,  Karl  Barth,  CD,  II/2,  pp.  95ff. 

36  Karl  Barth,  CD,  IV/2,  p.  275. 

37  Karl  Barth,  The  Humanity  of  God  (Rich- 
mond: John  Knox  Press,  i960). 
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becomes  ours,  is  seen  in  Christ  who 
was  both  Lord  and  servant.  No- 
where, I think,  is  this  whole  christo- 
logical  anthropology  better  summa- 
rized than  in  Barth's  commentary  on 
the  message  of  Christmas  in  IV/2. 

What  it  tells  us  is  that  in  the  union 
of  God  with  our  human  existence 
which  then  took  place  uniquely  in 
the  existence  of  this  man  prior  to 
our  attitude  to  it,  with  no  need  for 
repetition  either  in  our  soul  or 
elsewhere,  we  today,  bearing  the 
same  human  essence  and  living  at 
a particular  point  in  time  and 
space,  were  taken  up  (quite  irre- 
spective and  even  in  defiance  of 
our  own  action  and  merits)  into 
the  fellowship  with  God  for 
which  we  were  ordained  but 
which  we  ourselves  had  broken; 
and  that  we  are  therefore  taken 
up  into  this  fellowship  with  Him, 
this  One.  The  Christmas  message 
speaks  of  what  is  objectively  real 
for  all  men,  and  therefore  for  each 
of  us,  in  this  One.  Primarily  and 
finally  we  ourselves  are  what  we 
are  in 

Conclusion 

Barth  used  to  require  of  his  stu- 
dents that  they  interpret  the  theolo- 
gians they  studied,  whether  Tillich, 
Bultmann,  or  Bengel,  "in  optimam 
partem"  (according  to  their  best 
parts).  I think  we  should  do  the  same 
for  Barth  and  allow  his  the-anthro- 
pological  insights  to  adjust,  and  at 
certain  points  correct,  his  doctrine  of 
male  and  female. 

We  have  noted  that  Barth 
adopted  Bonhoeffer’s  discovery  that 
the  “image  of  God”  in  Genesis  1:27 

3®  Karl  Barth,  CD,  IV/2,  p.  270. 


is  the  male  and  female  structure  of 
humanity,  a relationship  which  is 
analogous  to  the  relationship  of  God 
to  the  creature  and  also  analogous  to 
the  relationship  that  exists  within 
the  divine  life  itself.  In  his  first  dis- 
cussion of  the  Trinity  in  I/i,  Barth 
employed  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
perichoresis  to  describe  an  interpene- 
tration and  exchange  of  functions 
among  the  three  divine  persons 
without  loss  of  their  individual  dis- 
tinctiveness. This  doctrine,  as  first 
expressed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and 
then  developed  by  John  of  Damas- 
cus, provides  that  the  Father  can  suf- 
fer with  the  Son  without  losing  his 
transcendence  and  power  just  as  the 
Son  can  be  subordinate  to  the  Father 
and  yet  participate  with  him  in  full 
dignity  and  power  and  creative  ini- 
tiative, etc.  Therefore,  if  the  analogia 
relationis  is  what  Barth  thinks  it  is, 
then  there  must  exist  in  the  relation 
of  man  and  woman  some  analogous 
possibility  of  a sexual  distinctiveness 
which  can  be  maintained  in  the  con- 
text of  mutuality  and  reciprocity. 
We  need  not  cavil  because  Barth  did 
not  exploit  the  possibilities  of  this 
doctrine  in  his  initial  discussion  of 
the  creation  of  “man,  male  and  fe- 
male. . . .”  But  we  ought  to  recognize 
that,  on  Barth’s  own  principles,  sub- 
sequent discussion  of  the  distinction 
of  man  and  woman,  A and  B,  should 
not  be  carried  on  as  if  the  possibility 
of  a dialectical  re-positioning  and 
even  exchange  within  that  order  did 
not  exist. 

In  light  of  Barth’s  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  we  can  say  that  the  pericho- 
retic  possibility  of  a God  who  is  hu- 
man means  that  in  the  power  and 
grace  of  his  humanity  we  also  as 
women  and  men  can  be  who  we  are 
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even  as  we  commit  ourselves  to  re- 
lationships of  mutuality  and  rec- 
iprocity. If  being  human,  “male  and 
female,”  depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a relationality  imaged  in  the 
Trinity,  then  the  possibility  of  au- 
thentic personal  individuality  de- 
pends upon  our  being  in  that  kind  of 
relationship  with  our  partners  in  co- 
humanity. There  can  be  no  real  male 
or  female  in  which  the  personal 
identity  of  the  one  does  not  “inter- 
penetrate” that  of  the  other. 

This  means  that  within  the  peri- 
choretic  possibilities  of  human  exist- 
ence females  and  males  are  not  de- 
fined exclusively  by  the  typical 
actions  and  attitudes  that  belong  to 
their  sex.  We  cannot  deny  that  in  the 
order  of  God’s  creation  there  is  lead- 
ership and  following,  super-  and 
subordination.  Nor  can  we  deny  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  woman  and  the  nature  of 
man  tendencies  toward  one  typology 
or  another.  The  studies  of  Erik  Erik- 
son  and  more  recently  of  Carol  Gil- 
ligan  suggest  that  this  may  be  sod9 
But  just  as  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
are  not  defined  exclusively  as  proso- 
pa,  as  “role  players,”  but  as  persona, 
as  individuals  who  share  attributes 
and  functions,  so  too  males  and  fe- 
males are  real  persons  only  as  they 
are  open  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
other. 

A co-humanity  made  in  the  image 
of  trinitarian  relationality  cannot 
understand  itself  in  terms  of  hier- 
archy. While  there  is  in  the  Trinity  a 
superordination  of  the  Father  in  that 

39  Rosemary  R.  Ruether,  Religion  and  Sex- 
ism (New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1974),  pp. 

1 5 ff. ; and  Carol  Gilligan,  In  a Different  Voice 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 

1982),  passim. 


both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  “be- 
gotten” by  him  and  proceed  from 
him,  the  Father  was  never  the  Fa- 
ther without  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 
According  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  both  the  Spirit  and  the  Son 
(the  “Word”)  are  present  and  mu- 
tually active  in  the  creation.  Com- 
menting upon  that  relationship 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote: 

No  activity  is  distinguished  in  the 
persons  as  if  it  were  brought  to 
completion  individually  by  each 
of  them  separately  apart  from 
their  joint  supervision.40 

For  a co-humanity  made  in  the  im- 
age of  that  kind  of  relationship  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  authority  and 
leadership  which  is  not  shared. 

Shared  authority  implies  an  ex- 
change in  the  roles  of  leadership  and 
following.  Barth’s  doctrine  of  super- 
and  subordination  began  with  his 
interpretation  of  Genesis  2,  where  he 
noted  the  “banal”  fact  that  the  man 
comes  first.  That  banality,  of  course, 
has  become  historically  absolutized 
in  rigid  structures  of  male  suprem- 
acy. Barth  ought  to  have  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  “topsy-turvy” 
reversal  of  this  order  when  the  man 
follows  the  woman  in  marriage,  for 
in  the  light  of  his  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  Creation  we  are  able  to  see  in 
that  reversal  a redemptive  sign  of 
God’s  intention  that  the  relationship 
of  male  and  female  be  reciprocal. 

From  Barth’s  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  we  must  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is 
equally  available  to  women  and 

30  E.  R.  Hardy,  ed.,  Chnstology  of  the  Later 
Fathers , Library  of  Christian  Classics,  vol.  Ill 
(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press, 

1 954)’  P-  243- 
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men,  and  places  upon  both  the  same 
possibilities  and  obligations.  When 
the  doctrine  of  perichdresis  was  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Christ  the 
older  theologians  spoke  of  a com- 
municatio  ideomatum  in  which  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ 
were  joined  in  such  a way  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  one  were 
shared  by  the  other.  Thus  in  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  we  encounter  one 
who  was  at  once  both  leader  and  fol- 
lower, both  lord  and  servant.  If,  as 
Barth  teaches,  our  humanity  is  de- 
termined and  defined  by  his,  then 
the  woman,  who  in  I Corinthians  11 
is  subordinate  and  therefore  stands 
closest  to  Christ  who  is  “the  sum  of 
all  subordination,”  also  stands 
equally  close  to  his  lordship.  Neither 
in  Christ  nor  in  the  co-humanity 
that  bears  his  image  are  we  allowed 
in  respect  to  these  characteristics  a 
Nestorian  division  of  natures.  Simi- 
larly, the  sacrificial  leadership  and 
love  expected  of  the  man  in  Ephe- 
sians 5 belongs  to  the  woman  as  well, 
for  it  is  their  co-humanity,  and  not 
maleness  or  femaleness  as  such,  that 
is  united  with  and  analogous  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ.4' 

In  suggesting  these  corrections  we 
are  only  following  Barth’s  own  lead. 
If  what  is  finally  true  about  our  co- 

4' This  point  is  secured  by  the  twin  doc- 
trines of  the  anhypostatic  and  enhypostatic 
being  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  personal  human 
nature  (hypostasis)  was  not  (an)  his  own  in 
the  sense  of  originating  in  the  finite  condi- 
tions of  his  existence  and  thus  identical  with 
his  race  or  sex,  etc.,  but  was  in  (en)  the  Logos 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation.  Jesus’  hu- 
manity, while  concrete  and  particular,  is  also 
essential  and  universal,  and  in  that  way  em- 
braces and  represents  every  human  being. 
Complaints  about  the  exclusiveness  of  Jesus’ 
maleness  are  therefore  not  warranted. 


humanity  is  discovered  in  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  and  if  trinitarian 
relationality  is  the  image  given  to 
our  humanity  as  “male  and  female,” 
then  the  ordering  of  sexual  relation- 
ship cannot  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  rigid  structure  of  super-  and 
subordination.  The  Latin  Fathers 
translated  perichdresis  as  “ cir cumin - 
cessio ,”  which  suggests  a moving 
around  within  the  Trinity  in  which 
personal  identity  is  maintained 
while  places  are  constantly  ex- 
changed. The  positioning  of  a male 
and  female  humanity  made  in  that 
image  cannot,  therefore,  be  static,  or 
even  seen  as  a march  with  each 
“keeping  his  place,”  but  is  more  like 
a dance,  the  grand  pas  de  deux  of  the 
classical  dance  duet  in  which,  as  Rut- 
ledge puts  it, 

something  of  the  order  and  mu- 
tual submission  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Ephesians  comes  to  mo- 
mentary life  on  the  stage.  . . . The 
man  and  woman  together  create 
countless  effects  that  would  be 
impossible  for  either  of  them 
alone  . . . [and  are]  a result  of  the 
interplay  of  complementary  op- 
posites, as  the  man  and  woman 
enact  their  common  humanity  in 
the  mutual,  endlessly  fascinating 
discovery  of  their  differences.42 

Of  course,  it  is  only  by  a prior  pas  de 
Dieu  that  the  human  pas  de  deux  is 
possible.43  It  is  only  because  God  out 
of  his  own  circumincessio  has  taken  a 
step  toward  us  that  we  can  move  to- 
ward and  with  each  other. 

42  Rutledge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  426,  427. 

« For  this  thought  and  phrase  I am  in- 
debted to  my  student,  Ms.  Anne  Dunlap,  a 
senior  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
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And  not  only  men  and  women.  If 
Barth  is  right  about  the  reality  of  hu- 
man being  in  Christ,  then  there  ex- 
ists also  lor  other  forms  of  human 
conflict  perichoretic  possibilities  for 
mutuality  and  reciprocity- — between 
white  and  black,  rich  and  poor,  op- 
pressor and  oppressed.  And  if  it  is 
asked  how,  under  the  intractable 
conditions  of  sinlul  existence,  such 
possibilities  can  become  actualized, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  point  to 
what  Paul  Lehmann  has  called  the 
transfiguring  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who 

stands  at  the  juncture  of  revolu- 
tionary freedom  and  fate.  His 
presence  in  the  human  story 
transforms  revolutions  from  har- 


bingers of  futility,  violence,  and 
death  into  signs  of  transfiguration 
in  the  power  of  a saving  story.44 

Left  to  themselves,  revolutions  reg- 
ularly eat  their  own  children,  and 
they  do  so  because,  held  captive  by 
the  idolatrous  self-imaging  of  their 
own  ideology,  they  cannot  avoid 
new  oppressions.  Karl  Barth  offers 
to  liberation  theologies  of  all  kinds  a 
vision  of  a divine  order  of  mutuality 
and  love  which  alone  is  able  to  in- 
spire, to  correct,  and  finally  to  guar- 
antee a human  community  made  in 
that  image. 

44  Paul  Lehmann,  The  Transfiguration  of 
Politics  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1975),  p. 
236. 


The  Emergence  ot 
Christian  Theology 

by  Eric  F.  Osborn 


When  did  Christian  theology 
emerge?  The  possibilities  are 
endless.  Was  it  when  Mary  sang  the 
Magnificat,  when  the  young  Jesus 
confounded  the  elders  (there’s  noth- 
ing the  elders  like  less  than  being 
confounded),  or  when  Christian 
unity  became  a problem  with  the 
calling  of  a second  disciple  or  when 
the  great  Gadarene  group  experi- 
ence took  place  and  all  with  one  ac- 
cord rushed  headlong  into  the  sea?  I 
want  to  settle  on  the  second  half  of 
the  second  century  when  New  Tes- 
tament ideas  took  off  with  such 
speed  that  the  opposition  became  not 
so  much  wrong  as  irrelevant,  when 
for  the  first  time  there  was  a Chris- 
tian bible  to  expand.  Any  new  move- 
ment of  human  thought  needs: 

a problem  to  solve 
an  opposition  to  answer 
some  beginners  to  begin 
a place  to  begin  from 

The  problem  for  Christian  theol- 
ogy was  that  there  is  only  one  God 
and  He  is  known  by  those  who  be- 
lieve Jesus  is  God.  How  could  you 
sell  one  God  for  the  price  of  two? 
How  could  this  one  God  be  related 
to  the  world  (physics),  human  life 
(ethics),  and  human  thought  (logic)? 
They  tackled  this  enormous  prob- 
lem because  they  were  convinced  of 
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the  truth  and  the  universal  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus.  The  opposition  was 
fourfold  and  formidable.  The  Jews 
denied  that  Jesus  could  be  God  since 
God  was  one.  The  State  religion 
called  Christians  atheists  and  im- 
moral— -no  ethics.  The  philosophers 
said  they  were  believers,  not  think- 
ers— no  logic.  The  heretics,  Marcion 
and  the  Gnostics,  said  that  God  and 
the  world  did  not  touch — no  phys- 
ics. Whatever  we  do,  we  must  not 
underestimate  this  opposition.  The 
Jews  denied  Christians  the  right  to 
the  Old  Testament  scripture,  which 
was  to  Christians  their  first  written 
source  of  truth.  The  State  thought 
them  bad  enough  to  be  liquidated — 
getting  killed  had  attractions  for 
some  Christians  (Origen’s  mother 
hid  his  clothes  so  that  he  couldn't  go 
out  and  be  a martyr);  but  getting 
killed  had  a limited  attraction — you 
could  only  do  it  once.  The  philoso- 
phers were  able  to  give  many  Chris- 
tians a sense  of  intellectual  inferior- 
ity which  some  still  genuinely  enjoy. 
Marcion  and  the  Gnostics  cashed  in 
on  the  perennial  desire  of  every 
Christian  to  be  superior  to  his  fellow 
Christian,  and  they  were  successfully 
divisive. 

Who  were  the  theologians?  We 
shall  consider  four.  Justin  came  from 
Nablous  in  Palestine  but  lived, 
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thought,  and  died  a martyr  in  Rome. 
He  was  a lover  of  truth  and  that,  he 
said,  was  all  that  mattered.  Socrates 
had  shown  that  truth  required  rea- 
son and  persistence  and  had  been  a 
Christian  before  Christ.  The  bible 
was  the  true  philosophy.  Irenaeus 
went  from  Asia  Minor  to  Lyons 
where  he  became  bishop,  fought 
heretics  with  savage  humor,  and 
earned  a reputation  for  peacefulness 
which  is  what  his  name  means.  He 
talked  about  the  unity  of  history,  and 
humanity’s  long  march  upwards  to 
Christ.  Adam  never  left  the  hands  of 
God  until  perfect  in  Christ.  Clement 
came  to  Alexandria  in  his  search  for 
knowledge,  leaving  behind  him  a 
trail  ot  many  good  teachers.  He 
found  there  a converted  Stoic  who 
taught  him  more  than  anyone  else 
had  done  and  whom  he  succeeded  as 
teacher.  He  liked  symbolism  and 
mystery,  but  he  took  logic  very  seri- 
ously, making  a compendium  of  log- 
ical rules  and  applying  them  strictly. 
Last  of  all  there  was  Tertullian,  who 
was  anything  but  peaceful,  a Cartha- 
ginian orator  with  a legal  inclina- 
tion, a turbulent  temperament,  and 
an  incisive  mind.  It  was  outrageous 
to  think  that  God  had  made  the  man 
Jesus  without  giving  him  a body  al- 
though it  had  to  be  admitted  that 
God  had  made  the  heretic  Marcion 
without  giving  him  a mind.  The 
great  church  historian  Hans  von 
Campenhausen  lectured  for  a whole 
semester  in  Heidelberg  on  the  sub- 
ject “Tertullian’s  Jokes.”  With  how 
many  theologians  can  you  do  that? 
Yet  jokes  are  necessary,  not  because 
theology  is  not  very  serious  work  but 
because  it  requires  a stimulated 
imagination. 

The  place  where  these  writers  be- 
gan was  the  meeting  of  two  great 
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traditions — the  bible  and  Platonism. 
This  is  where  they  were  and  we  nei- 
ther choose  our  parents  nor  our  his- 
torical and  cultural  setting.  We  can 
select  from  the  latter  but  we  cannot 
select  what  is  not  there. 

1.  What  did  these  traditions  say 
about  one  God ? 

(i)  No  other  God.  “Hear  O Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  and 
you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  all  your  heart,  soul,  and  might 
and  the  jealous  God  gives  his  first 
command,  ‘You  shall  have  no  other 
gods  before  me.’  ” The  conflict  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  with  the  worship 
of  the  baals  was  one  of  the  greatest 
struggles  in  history.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  dramatic  than  Elijah’s 
contest  on  Mt.  Carmel  with  the 
prophets  of  the  baals.  The  reforma- 
tion of  Josiah  shows  colorfully  that 
there  was  continuing  worship  of 
other  gods,  but  the  faith  in  one  God 
lived  on  through  the  fidelity  of  the 
three  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace 
and  the  militant  monotheism  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  qualification  of  the 
solitude  of  one  God  through  his 
word  who,  said  Philo,  caused  him  to 
use  the  plural  “Let  us  make,”  and 
the  wisdom  whom  he  created  in  the 
beginning — these  and  other  beliefs 
did  not  remove  the  central  thrust  to 
the  oneness  of  God. 

(ii)  The  ambiguity  of  One.  For  the 
Greeks  the  ambiguity  of  oneness  was 
clarified  and  then  confused  by  Plato. 
In  the  Republic  he  joins  in  one  first 
principle  three  ideas.  The  Good  is 
the  end  or  aim  of  life — goodness,  the 
condition  of  human  knowledge — 
truth,  the  sustaining  caused  by  the 
universe — being;  the  great  allegories 
of  the  sun  divided  line  and  cave, 
joint  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 
truth  which  transcends  being  and 
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truth.  But  in  his  Parmenides  Plato 
showed  the  ambiguity  of  oneness:  if 
The  One  is  simple  like  a pinpoint 
you  can  say  nothing  about  it,  and  if 
The  One  is  complex  like  a spider's 
web  you  can  say  everything  about  it. 

(iii)  The  fullness  of  Christ — New 
Testament.  Matthew  speaks  of  one 
God  whose  kingdom  has  come.  Jesus 
fulfills  all  that  scripture  has  prom- 
ised. He  brings  one  law,  one  way  of 
righteousness,  one  wisdom.  Father 
and  Son  are  one  for  at  the  end  the 
Son  will  judge  all  people  and  until 
then  all  power  is  His  in  heaven  and 
on  earth. 

John  declares  that  Father  and  Son 
are  one.  In  the  beginning  the  word 
was  with  God  and  the  word  was 
God.  The  reciprocity  statements  are 
endless.  The  Father  is  in  the  Son  and 
the  Son  in  the  Father.  He  who  sees 
or  hears  the  Son  sees  or  hears  the  Fa- 
ther. The  Son  is  the  fullness  who 
completes  or  perfects  the  work  of  the 
Father.  It  is  not  enough  to  create  a 
world;  it  must  be  perfected.  Father 
and  Son  continue  to  work.  The  Son 
must  “finish  the  work  of  him  who 
sent  me”  and  on  the  cross  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

Paul  adds  the  idea  of  correction. 
The  world  is  not  just  incomplete — it 
has  gone  wrong.  Only  one  God  of 
unchallenged  power  can  set  it  right. 
So  Paul  talks  of  righteousness  and 
reconciliation.  The  righteousness  of 
God  is  a concept  which  splinters  into 
antitheses  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate.  For  example:  is 
it  present  or  future,  sacramental  or 
ethical,  a gift  to  be  received  or  a serv- 
ice to  be  performed?  Paul  makes 
these  and  other  contradictory  claims; 
but  the  concept  of  righteousness  as 
power  (or  grace)  cracks  all  antitheses 


and  indicates  the  one  perfecting,  sav- 
ing activity  of  one  God  in  Christ. 

Paul  speaks  of  correction,  recon- 
ciliation, atonement.  The  opposing 
themes  of  God’s  wrath  and  right- 
eousness, of  humanity’s  sin  and  jus- 
tification, of  works  and  faith,  of  law 
and  grace,  come  together  in  the  di- 
vine reconciliation,  kfitallage,  or  ex- 
change. He  justifies  the  ungodly, 
raises  the  dead,  creates  out  of  noth- 
ing. Negation  of  negation  is  a crea- 
tive force.  Hegel  thought  he  found 
his  dialectic  here:  “The  unity  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature,  God  has 
become  human.”  Only  God  can 
work  this  exchange,  this  atonement, 
this  negation  of  negation:  therefore 
faith  lets  God  be  God. 

(iv)  Metaphysics  of  mind  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic fallacy.  Later  Platonism 
had  one  good  idea  which  is  still  with 
us.  God  is  one  because  he  is  one 
Mind  who  thinks  many  things.  This 
means  he  is  both  simple  and  univer- 
sal. Xenocrates  stated  this  but  Xe- 
nophanes gave  the  description  which 
Christians  were  able  to  apply  to  Fa- 
ther and  to  Son.  Clement  writes, 
“the  Son  of  God  is  never  displaced, 
divided,  severed,  nor  passing  from 
place  to  place,  being  always  every- 
where and  contained  nowhere;  com- 
plete mind,  the  complete  paternal 
light;  all  eyes,  seeing  all  things,  hear- 
ing all  things,  knowing  all  things,  by 
his  power  scrutinizing  the  powers” 
(S.7.2.5).  The  father  does  not  need 
organs  of  sense  for  “he  is  all  hearing 
and  all  eye”  if  one  may  make  use  of 
these  expressions  (S. 7.7.37).  For  Al- 
binus  God  is  the  mind  which  moves 
the  mind  of  the  whole  heaven  (Did. 
10);  for  Plutarch,  God  knows  all 
things  (Is.  Osir.  351  D).  For  Maximus 
of  Tyre,  the  transcendent  Mind  is 
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and  thinks  forever  of  all  things  and 
at  once  (Orat.  8). 

We  have  now  come  to  the  period 
when  Christian  theology  emerges  so 
what  I say  now  describes  a parallel 
development  in  pagan  thought 
which  comes  later.  Christians  had  to 
hurry  this  distinction  or  else  they 
would  have  fallen  apart.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  thinkers  and  intel- 
lectual bureaucrats  and  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  Plotinus  and 
Iamblichus.  Plotinus  had  three  kinds 
of  unity,  three  first  principles — One, 
Mind,  and  Soul;  but  he  did  not  di- 
vide them  into  separate  entities.  You 
moved  from  one  to  the  other.  He  tel- 
escoped them  into  one  another.  His 
account  of  One  is  contradictory  be- 
cause it  includes  some  of  the  com- 
plexity of  Mind.  Plato’s  formidable 
paradoxes  were  almost  cracked  by 
saying  that  mind  and  soul  were  sim- 
ple but  the  One  was  simplest.  He 
was  capable  of  the  kind  of  thing  we 
all  know  as  genuine  thought — not 
just  following  a chain  of  thought  but 
seeing  at  last  how  it  all  hangs  to- 
gether. Bertrand  Russell  writes, 
“For  two  or  three  years  ...  I was  a 
Hegelian.  I remember  the  exact  mo- 
ment in  my  fourth  year  when  I be- 
came one.  I had  gone  out  to  buy  a tin 
of  tobacco,  and  was  going  back  with 
it  along  Trinity  Lane  when  suddenly 
I threw  it  up  in  the  air  and  ex- 
claimed, ‘Great  God  in  boots — the 
ontological  argument  is  sound.’  ” 

Iamblichus  reacted  against  the 
unity  of  the  three  hypostases,  started 
with  at  least  nine,  and  introduced  in- 
numerable divisions  by  canonizing  a 
logical  mistake  and  talking  about 
imparticibles.  The  result  was  that  to 
get  from  anywhere  to  anywhere  you 
had  to  use  magic,  not  thought,  and 
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this  was  done  by  performing  un- 
speakable acts  and  uttering  symbols 
which  only  the  gods  could  under- 
stand (de  myst.  2.1 1).  “With  that,” 
comments  Dodds,  “the  whole  basis 
of  Plotinian  intellectual  mysticism  is 
rejected,  and  the  door  stands  open  to 
those  superstitions  of  the  lower  cul- 
ture which  Plotinus  had  condemned 
in  that  noble  apology  for  Hellenism, 
the  treatise  Against  the  Gnostics.”' 
We  shall  come  back  to  the  ladder  of 
aeons  or  hypostases  which  have  been 
justified:  “to  double  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder  is  from  one  point  of  view  to 
increase  the  separation  of  the  highest 
rung  from  the  lowest  but  it  also 
makes  it  easier  to  reach  one  from  the 
other.”2  This  is  the  bureaucratic  fal- 
lacy; if  you  insert  ten  more  rungs 
into  a ladder  of  ten  rungs  you  have 
thirty  instead  of  ten  causal  relations 
to  explain.  This  is  the  center  of 
Gnosticism. 

For  our  text  on  the  first  Christian 
theology  we  take  the  claim  of  Clem- 
ent that  God  is  being,  goodness,  and 
mind  and  the  first  principle  of  phys- 
ics, ethics,  and  logic  (S.4.25.162). 

1)  God  here  means  Father  and 
Son,  God  and  Word.  The  word  was 
with  God  and  the  word  was  God. 
The  Son  was  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son.  The  plurality  was 
there — the  Son  was  “other  in  num- 
ber” but  the  Father  needed  the  Son 
to  be  one  with,  to  be  One.  Isolated 
simplicity  was  meaningless.  So 
Clement  describes  the  way  to  the  one 
God  as  a way  of  abstraction  which 
takes  away  from  a physical  object  its 

1 E.  R.  Dodds,  Proclus — The  Elements  of 
Theology  (Oxford,  1933),  p.  xx. 

2 A.  C.  Lloyd,  The  Cambridge  History  of 
Later  Greeks  and  Early  Medieval  Philosophy 
(Cambridge,  1968),  p.  282. 
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length,  breadth,  shape,  size,  number, 
position,  to  finish  with  the  bare  con- 
cept of  unity.  Then  he  says  we  enter 
the  dimension  of  Christ,  meaning 
the  historical  }esus  as  universal  truth 
and  the  world  of  ideas  or  forms,  and 
come  to  an  understanding  of  God 
(S.5.1 1. 71).  So  also  the  indivisible,  in- 
effable One  is  known  by  the  Word 
who  proceeds  from  him  (S.5.1 2.82). 
We  have  already  noticed  the  univer- 
sal mind  which  is  both  Father  and 
Son. 

2)  What  about  physics?  This  is  the 
study  of  nature,  humanity,  and  God. 
One  God  made  the  universe,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  prophets,  declared  in 
law,  and  revealed  in  Christ.  There  is 
no  other  God  beside  Him  (H.3.1 1.7). 
Irenaeus  is  equally  obsessed  with  the 
oneness  of  God  and  His  creative 
power,  for  He  is  evident  in  the  crea- 
tion He  has  made  (H.2.9.1).  The 
world  is  worthy  of  God,  says  Tertul- 
lian,  and  all  creation,  especially  the 
smaller  animals,  show  the  greatness 
of  God  (Marc.  1.13O.  One  sunset,  one 
beehive,  one  insect,  one  feather  from 
a wild  bird,  show  the  greatness  of 
God. 

3)  Jesus  fulfills  all  that  was  fore- 
told of  the  coming  One.  Apart  from 
his  second  coming  which  is  certain, 
nothing  is  left  to  be  fulfilled.  He  was 
born  of  a virgin,  suffered,  rode  on  an 
ass,  drank  vinegar  and  gall,  was  de- 
spised among  the  people  but  re- 
mained the  wonderful  counsellor 
and  the  mighty  God  who  will  come 
on  the  clouds  of  Heaven  to  be  judge 
of  all  (H.3.19.2).  He  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  that  we  should  not  be 
saved  by  humanity  or  angel  but  by 
the  Lord  himself  (H. 3. 20.4). 

Yet  the  Jews  do  not  find  this  ful- 


fillment in  Christ.  Trypho  tells  Jus- 
tin that  he  is  trying  to  prove  some- 
thing incredible  and  almost 
impossible — “that  God  endured  to 
be  born  and  become  man.”  Trypho 
offers  to  look  carefully  at  what  Justin 
has  learned  with  so  much  toil  (D.68). 
(The  debt  to  Matthew  is  clear.) 

4)  Jesus  summed  up  all  that  had 
gone  before  him.  Recapitulation  in- 
cludes at  least  two  sets  of  concepts: 
first,  perfection,  totality,  and  correc- 
tion; second,  being  (or  ontology), 
history,  and  redemption.  There  is 
perfection  and  correction  of  being 
when  death  is  overcome  and  life  is 
brought  to  victory.  There  is  perfec- 
tion and  correction  at  the  level  of 
history  for  the  events  of  humanity’s 
history  are  completed  and  where 
Adam  went  wrong  a correction  is 
made  by  the  second  Adam.  Finally 
the  redemptive  motif  points  to  the 
liberation  of  humanity  through  the 
action  of  the  Son  of  God  who,  as 
Christus  Victor,  liberates  human- 
kind from  the  power  of  sin  and 
brings  them  to  the  destiny  God  in- 
tends for  them.  (The  debt  to  John 
and  Paul  is  clear.) 

Where  Justin  is  fragmentary,  Ire- 
naeus is  untidy  and  generous.  He  de- 
velops his  parallels  and  his  proofs 
without  thought  for  the  patience  of 
his  reader;  but  the  main  ideas  recur 
with  clarity  and  persistence.  “Our 
Lord  alone  is  truly  master.  The  Son 
of  God  is  truly  good  and  patient. 
The  Word  of  God  the  Father,  hav- 
ing been  made  Son  of  Man,  fought 
and  conquered.  He  was  humanity 
contending  for  the  fathers  and 
through  obedience  doing  away  with 
disobedience.  . . . He  is  a holy  and 
merciful  Lord  and  he  loves  the  hu- 
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man  race. . . . He  caused  humanity  to 
cleave  to  and  become  one  with  God. 

. . . In  what  way  could  we  partake  in 
the  adoption  of  sons  unless  we  have 
received  from  him  through  the  Son 
that  fellowship  which  refers  to  God 
himself,  unless  his  Word  having  be- 
come flesh  had  entered  into  com- 
munion with  us?  . . . God  recapitu- 
lated in  himself  the  ancient 
formation  of  humanity  that  he 
might  kill  sin,  deprive  death  of  its 
powers,  and  bring  man  to  life. 
Therefore  his  works  are  true"  (H. 
3.18.61).  To  being  are  added  good- 
ness and  truth.  Here  the  Lord  of 
being  deprives  death  of  its  power 
and  brings  humanity  to  life.  He  is 
truly  master  and  his  works  are  true. 
The  Lord  of  goodness  is  holy  and 
merciful,  good  and  patient.  In  this 
life  of  God  people  may  share  as  they 
are  called  to  cleave  to  and  to  be  one 
with  God  (H.3.18.7).  Metaphysics 
has  been  expanded  to  include  being, 
truth,  and  goodness. 

Irenaeus  loves  the  exchange  for- 
mulae which  express  the  divine  rec- 
onciliation, exchange,  Stallage  as  in 
Paul’s  “Though  he  was  rich,  for  our 
sake  he  became  poor  that  through 
his  poverty,  we  might  become  rich” 
(2  Cor.  8:9)  and  “. . . by  one  man’s  of- 
fense, death  reigned  . . . , much  more 
those  who  receive  grace  abundant 
and  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ 
(Rom.  5:17). 

5)  From  this  account  it  will  be 
seen  one  God  makes  sense  of  physics 
or  the  relation  of  nature,  humanity, 
and  God,  because  the  Son  sums  up 
and  finishes  the  work  of  the  Father. 
For  God  to  be  God  he  must  both 
make  and  remake  humanity,  both 


begin  and  perfect  his  good  world, 
both  create  and  reconcile;  to  do  these 
things  he  must  be  both  Father  and 
Son,  one  God. 

2.  One  God  as  Good — the  first  prin- 
ciple of  ethics. 

The  one  God  has  given  to  human- 
kind one  way  of  life  to  follow.  God  is 
good.  As  there  is  one  God  so  there  is 
one  goodness.  The  good  life  consists 
in  becoming  like  God  through  fol- 
lowing the  one  law  of  God  and 
through  a process  of  assimilation  to 
God  in  Christ  which  consists  both  in 
affirming  and  denying  the  world 
that  he  has  made. 

1)  One  law.  The  law  of  God  points 
humanity  to  that  which  the  one  God 
requires.  Such  law  is  identical  with 
the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God. 

In  contrast  to  the  temporary  law 
of  Moses  there  is  an  eternal  and  uni- 
versal law  of  God.  God’s  universal 
justice  implants  in  everyone  the 
knowledge  that  certain  acts  are 
wrong  (D.93).  This  universal  justice 
is  summed  up  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  neighbor  (ibid.).  The  gift  of  reason 
is  linked  with  universal  law.  God 
made  humankind  free  to  choose  the 
right  and  gave  us  reason  by  which 
we  might  know  our  creator  and  a 
law  by  which  we  should  be  judged  if 
we  act  against  reason. 

There  is  a clear  link  between  hu- 
manity’s rationality  and  distinctive 
nearness  to  God,  and  the  law  which 
God  has  given,  a law  which  com- 
prises the  ten  commandments  and 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus (Prot.  10.108).  Law  is  the  way  to 
divine  perfection  and  humanity  is 
made  divine  by  the  heavenly  teach- 
ing received,  by  receiving  the  law  of 
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God  and  having  it  written  in  our 
hearts  (Prot.  1 1 .1 14). 

Such  virtue  is  the  same  in  man 
and  woman,  who  follow  the  same 
obedience  and  the  same  plea.  They 
share  one  God  and  master,  one 
church,  and  one  pattern  of  virtue. 
They  eat  the  same  food  and  they 
bear  in  marriage  an  equal  yoke  (Paid. 
1. 4. 10). 

2)  Becoming  li/(e  God  or  assimila- 
tion to  God.  Because  God  is  one  and 
God  is  sovereign  good,  the  only  path 
to  goodness  is  that  of  becoming  life 
God.  This  is  the  all  embracing  ethical 
concept  of  the  time  and  with  the  love 
commandment  dominates  Christian 
ethics.  Both  work  better  for  Chris- 
tians than  for  others  because  of  the 
incarnation.  It  is  clearly  easier  to  fol- 
low, imitate,  and  love  Jesus,  than  an 
abstract  being.  If  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  he  alone  is  good,  then  the 
one  way  has  no  validity  unless  it 
finds  peifection.  So  the  Christian 
claim  for  moral  excellence  is  consis- 
tently maintained.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  shows  the  rigor  and  lack  of 
compromise  which  perfection  re- 
quires. The  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
says  Trypho,  are  too  difficult.  The 
claim  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
a call  to  perfection.  Eye  is  to  be 
plucked  out,  or  hand  is  to  be  cut  off; 
love  of  enemies,  giving  to  those  who 
are  in  need,  kindness  and  mercy  are 
all  part  of  the  Christian  way.  Adul- 
tery in  the  heart  is  condemned 
(1A.15). 

The  life  of  the  true  Christian  is 
marked  by  unity  in  all  time.  At  all 
times  and  in  every  place  he  prays  and 
lives  as  king  and  priest,  aloof  from 
worldly  things  and  temptations, 
fixed  in  the  presence  of  God.  Fixed 
times  of  prayer  are  wrong  because 


the  whole  of  life  belongs  to  God  as  a 
holy  festival  of  prayer,  praise,  and 
reading  (S. 7.7.35).  Such  a man  is 
never  caught  off  balance,  but  pos- 
sesses goodness  firmly  and  without 
change;  eating,  drinking,  marrying 
are  necessary  things  but  not  the  chief 
end  of  such  a life  (S.7. 12.70).  The 
Lord’s  commands  are  fulfilled  day 
and  night  with  joy  and  thanksgiving 
(S.7.12.80). 

3)  Martyrdom  and  Asfesis.  There 
were  two  main  paths  to  perfection: 
the  way  of  becoming  like  God  in  the 
way  of  the  cross  which  ended  in 
martyrdom,  and  the  way  of  life  in 
God’s  world  by  a positive  defense  of 
creation  against  heretics.  Both  were 
determined  by  love  of  one  God. 

In  Book  4 of  Stromateis  Clement 
speaks  of  the  martyr  as  the  perfect 
Christian.  He  follows  the  way  of 
faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  God, 
reaching  perfection  in  the  perfect 
work  of  love.  True  martyrdom  is 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God 
(S.4.4.15).  All  may  earn  the  crown  of 
glory  in  martyrdom  whether  they  be 
men  or  women,  slaves  or  free 
(S.4.8.58).  The  martyrs  show  the  pa- 
tience, love,  and  perseverance  which 
are  commended  in  scripture  (S.4.16). 

Tertullian  gives  his  most  unqual- 
ified account  of  the  ascetic  way.  His 
exhortation  to  martyrs  assures  them 
of  the  noble  struggle  and  the  eternal 
prize  for  which  they  have  been  cho- 
sen. The  Holy  Spirit  trains  them  for 
citizenship  in  heaven  and  for  glory 
everlasting.  God  is  closely  directing 
them  and  their  concern  must  be  the 
discipline  of  their  minds  and  bodies 
(Martyrs  3). 

Persecution  should  not  be  a cause 
for  flight  nor  should  we  try  to  buy  it 
off  ( Flight  12).  He  who  fears  is  not 
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perfect  in  the  love  of  God  and  he 
who  flees  from  persecution  has  fear, 
not  love  ( Flight  9).  Peter  and  Paul 
share  the  common  glory  of  martyr- 
dom ( Heretics  24). 

Fasting  prepares  the  soul  for 
times  of  hardship  in  prison  and 
builds  up  the  power  of  endurance. 
Heretics  put  kitchens  in  prisons  to 
feed  their  so-called  martyrs  and  one 
such  martyr  was  so  drugged  by  wine 
that  instead  of  confessing  his  Lord 
he  could  do  nothing  but  hiccup 
(. Fasting  12).  Even  the  heathen  prac- 
tice some  forms  of  humility  at  special 
seasons  and  in  times  of  drought 
(. Fasting  16).  In  contrast  there  are 
Christians  who  eat  too  much  and  an 
overfed  Christian  is  better  placed 
with  the  lions  than  in  the  service  of 
God  ( Fasting  17). 

4)  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  right 
reason.  The  tendency  to  the  ascetic 
way,  so  violent  in  Tertullian,  is  cor- 
rected in  each  writer  by  a strong  af- 
firmation that  the  world  belongs  to 
God  and  has  been  ordered  by  him. 

Clement  writes  at  length  on  the 
importance  of  marriage  and  on  the 
Christian  use  of  wealth.  His  position 
is  not  free  from  tension  and  contra- 
diction (S. 7. 12. 10).  He  has  a sermon 
on  the  salvation  of  the  rich  man. 
Tertullian,  who  is  so  fierce  in  his  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  defends  the 
flesh  and  the  goodness  of  creation 
with  stronger  claims  than  any  other. 
The  heretics  despise  the  flesh  and 
think  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
soul;  in  this  they  despise  the  Lord  of 
the  flesh  (Resurrection  2).  The  chief 
concern  of  the  heretic  is  to  attack  the 
flesh,  denigrating  its  origin,  sub- 
stance, and  the  end  which  awaits  it; 
for  him  it  is  always  unclean,  worth- 
less, weak,  guilty,  miserable,  and  full 


of  trouble  (ibid.).  In  response,  Ter- 
tullian speaks  positively  of  the  flesh. 
It  was  created  by  God  and  humani- 
ty’s body  was  prior  to  the  soul  (ibid. 
5).  God  has  mixed  the  breath  of  his 
own  spirit  with  flesh  and  the  union 
is  so  intimate  that  one  cannot  say 
whether  flesh  carries  soul  or  soul 
carries  flesh  {ibid.  7).  The  flesh  fights 
for  the  name  of  Christ  and  is  ex- 
posed to  the  hatred  of  people.  It  goes 
to  prison,  suffers  every  privation, 
and  in  the  end  offers  itself  in  death 
for  Christ.  The  flesh  must  be  most 
blessed  and  glorious  when  it  can  re- 
pay its  master  so  vast  a debt  and  so 
completely  (ibid.  8). 

The  Paidagogos  of  Clement  is  con- 
cerned with  practice  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  soul  in  virtue  (Paid. 1. 1.2), 
logos,  or  reason  connects  law  with 
God,  for  God  is  reason  as  he  is  truth 
and  his  activity  in  his  logos  defines 
the  quality  of  human  obedience.  Sin 
is  whatever  goes  against  right  rea- 
son. The  passions  of  lust,  fear,  and 
pleasure  are  forms  of  disobedience  to 
reason.  Virtue  is  a state  of  soul  made 
harmonious  by  reason  in  respect  to 
the  whole  of  life.  The  whole  life  of 
Christians  is  a system  of  reasonable 
actions.  There  is  no  limit  to  what 
God  can  do — life  becomes  a contin- 
ual celebration  of  his  presence,  an 
anticipation  of  heaven,  a preparation 
for  beatific  vision  of  the  one  God. 

5)  One  God  makes  sense  of  ethics 
because  the  Word  is  and  gives  a uni- 
versal law,  because  the  Son  reveals 
the  Father  whose  goodness  human- 
ity must  follow,  and  because,  only  in 
the  Son  is  there  displayed  that  way  of 
the  cross  which  is  the  crown  of  cre- 
ation. Here  as  in  Romans  12,  the 
whole  of  life  becomes  an  act  of  spir- 
itual worship,  lived  out  in  the  world. 
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3.  One  God  as  Mind — the  first  prin- 
ciple of  logic. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Christian 
God,  like  the  Platonic  One,  could 
not  be  a simple  isolated,  transcend- 
ent being,  but  must  embrace  a uni- 
verse of  time  and  space  by  the  activ- 
ity of  his  word.  We  have  seen  too 
how  the  good  was  shared  in  by  a 
good  life,  summed  up  in  Christ. 
What  of  the  concept  of  truth?  God  is 
Nous  says  Clement  and  as  such  is  the 
first  principle  of  logical  and  critical 
study.  What  place  is  there  for  com- 
plexity as  against  authoritative  sim- 
plicity in  the  account  of  truth?  The 
period  which  we  are  discussing  is  the 
period  in  which  a Christian  bible 
came  into  being  and  a rule  of  faith 
gained  priority  in  Christian  truth. 

1)  Scripture  and  logic.  Faith  in  one 
God  produced  a demand  for  coher- 
ence in  every  source  of  true  doctrine. 
What  mattered  about  Scripture  was 
that  it  was  consistent;  in  order  to  un- 
derstand its  whole  meaning,  to  use 
the  text,  logic  was  necessary.  The 
thing  which  drew  me  to  Clement 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  was  his 
concern  for  logic  and  reason.  I forgot 
this  until  I read  Georgia  Apostolo- 
poulou’s  book  on  Clement’s  use  of 
dialectic.  “Clement  of  Alexandria,” 
she  writes,  “is  the  first  Christian  who 
acknowledged  that  logic  had  a posi- 
tive use  within  Christianity  and  not 
just  a negative  function.”3 

Scripture  is  to  be  handled  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  coherence.  It  is 
not  a question  of  merely  repeating 
scripture,  but  understanding  the  ar- 
gument behind  scripture  (D.92). 

i G.  Apostolopoulou,  Die  Dialect  1^  bei 
Klemens  von  Alexandreia  (Bonn,  1976),  p.  12. 


When  this  attention  to  argument  is 
given,  heresy  will  be  avoided.  The 
heretics  distort  the  prologue  of  John 
and  substitute  another  meaning  for 
the  true  meaning.  They  twist  the 
expressions  of  scripture  into  an  un- 
natural sense,  like  those  who  lift 
lines  out  of  Homer  and  put  them  to- 
gether to  make  a completely  new 
concoction.  The  verses  of  scripture 
must  be  kept  in  their  order  and  truth 
then  will  be  perceived;  the  rule  of 
truth  will  indicate  the  way  in  which 
scripture  may  be  understood  and 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  heretics 
have  jumbled  things  about 
(H.i.Pref.2).  The  same  reference  to 
Homer  is  found  in  Tertullian  and 
Irenaeus.  Scripture  is  coherent  be- 
cause it  declares  one  God  who 
formed  all  things  by  his  Word.  The 
one  truth  includes  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  truth.  The  Lord’s  Prayer, 
for  instance,  sums  up  much  of  the 
gospels  as  it  ascends  to  heaven  from 
the  lips  of  Christians  (Prayer  9)  and 
they  have  in  their  minds  a divine  in- 
fusion which  forces  them  to  confess 
that  God  is  one.  The  account  of  God 
is  consistent.  The  names  of  God  fit 
together  and  do  not  provide  a hier- 
archy for  heretics  to  display 
(H. 2.30. 9).  There  is  indeed  one  truth 
but  the  limbs  of  truth  have  been  torn 
apart  by  philosophers  and  others.  By 
Christ’s  power  and  truth  those  limbs 
may  now  be  brought  together  into  a 
harmonious  whole  of  one  body 
(S.1.14). 

2)  Rule  of  Faith.  One  faith 
throughout  the  world  has  produced 
the  church  universal.  This  one  faith 
has  been  handed  down  from  the 
apostles  (H.1.10).  Within  the  church, 
finding  and  believing  go  together. 
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When  you  have  believed,  you  have 
succeeded  in  finding  and  yet  you 
would  not  have  believed  if  you  had 
not  found  (Heretics  io).  The  one 
faith  held  by  all  the  churches  in  an 
unbroken  unity  is  a bond  of  hospi- 
tality between  communities  as  they 
are  governed  by  one  rule  (Heretics 
20). 

The  highest  form  of  knowledge 
looks  into  the  realities  ot  things 
themselves  (S.2. 17.76).  This  depends 
on  the  only  wisdom  which  is  taught 
by  God.  Even  with  this  God-given 
wisdom,  humanity  can  still  only  at- 
tain to  a limited  concept  of  God 
(S.6.18.166). 

3)  Philosophy  and  heresy.  Philoso- 
phy and  logic  are  needed  to  under- 
stand scripture  because  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  scripture  and  so  logic 
must  be  distinguished  from  sophis- 
try, and  the  useful  arts  from  those 
which  are  not  uselul  (S. 1.9. 144). 
Whatever  cooperates  in  the  discov- 
ery of  truth  is  to  be  received,  and 
philosophy,  which  tells  of  provi- 
dence and  the  reward  of  happiness 
and  punishment  for  evil,  is  already  a 
kind  of  theology.  It  is  not  accurate 
on  every  point  because  it  does  not 
know  the  Son  of  God  nor  the  true 
worship  of  God  (S. 6. 15. 123).  Philos- 
ophy is  trying  to  discover  the  truth. 
It  knocks  on  the  door  that  the  sub- 
ject might  be  open  and  the  true  phi- 
losophy turns  to  examine  scripture. 
Plato  speaks  of  a true  philosophy 
and  the  way  of  the  philosopher  is  de- 
scribed in  a description  of  Christian 
life  in  the  Theaetetus.  Pythagoras  and 
Socrates  and  Plato  in  general  say  that 
they  hear  God’s  voice  when  they 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  heard  Moses  say  God 
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spoke  and  it  was  done  and  therefore 
knew  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
act  performed  by  the  Word 
(S.5.14.199). 

Tertullian,  despite  his  sympathy 
with  philosophy  at  certain  points,  is 
much  more  critical  than  Clement. 
Clement  had  criticized  the  sophists 
because  of  the  verbal  triviality  of 
their  objections  to  Christians  teach- 
ing (Si-3.22f.).  When  Tertullian  says 
that  the  heresies  have  come  from 
philosophy  ( Soul  3 & 6)  he  means 
that  the  intelligence  which  God  has 
given  to  people  has  been  caught  up 
by  philosophy  and  inflated  in  differ- 
ent ways  [Soul  2).  All  must  be  kept 
within  the  strict  limits  and  measure 
of  argument  (Marc. 1.9). 

The  rejection  of  heresy  for  all 
these  writers  was  above  all  a logical 
thing.  Marcion  argued  but  chiefly 
depended  on  a basic  feeling  as  to 
how  the  world  is.  The  Gnostics 
opted  out  of  argument  at  the  begin- 
ning instead  of  the  end  of  the  ra- 
tional process.  They  multiplied 
aeons  in  the  bureaucratic  fallacy. 
There  is  no  rational  control  on  their 
inventions,  says  Irenaeus,  as  he  irrev- 
erently adds  to  their  beautiful 
thoughts  for  beautiful  people, 
throwing  in  some  sacred  melons  and 
cucumbers  as  higher  aeons,  and  us- 
ing the  rudest  joke  in  theological  his- 
tory. They  do  not  know  how  to  fol- 
low an  argument,  says  Clement,  or 
how  to  make  an  ethical  judgement. 
Even  Basilides,  who  tries  to  argue 
about  the  problem  of  evil,  commits 
the  wooden  absurdity  that  a good 
God  punishes  an  innocent  child  be- 
cause it  has  an  innate  sinful  princi- 
ple. Gnostics  survived  only  because 
of  their  appeal  to  introspection 
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(Christians  have  always  loved  look- 
ing at  their  own  navels)  and  their  of- 
fer of  instant  elitism.  Theosophy  is 
neither  theology  nor  philosophy 
even  if  some  of  our  best  friends  are 
Rosicrucians. 

4)  Logic.  Logic  remains  part  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  For  di- 
alectic did  not  merely  have  a nega- 
tive function.  Applied  to  the  bible  it 
led  to  a fuller  knowledge  of  God.  It 
was  a matter  of  dividing  the  irrele- 
vant and  joining  the  relevant  just  as 
Plato  had  described  it.  Dividing  and 
joining  is  what  exegesis  is  about. 
That  process  goes  on  until  the  truth 
of  which  Christ  said,  “1  am  the 
truth,”  is  apprehended.  This  is  what 
Clement  calls  “theology”  (S.  1 . 13.57). 
The  testing  is  logical,  using  Plato’s 
methods,  and  the  criterion  is  coher- 
ence: is  it  consistent,  does  it  fit  to- 
gether? God  gives  a starting  point  in 
scripture  and  the  rule  of  faith  which 
summarizes  it.  Then  it  is  up  to  us  to 
use  our  intelligence,  but  not  “with- 
out the  Savior”  who  gets  rid  of  those 
clouds  of  ignorance  which  prevent 
us  from  thinking  clearly  (S. 1.28. 177). 
Prayer  plays  its  part  in  bringing 
those  who  build  on  the  perfection  of 
faith  to  the  vision  of  God  “face  to 
face"  (Paid.  1. 6.36).  All  of  these  writ- 
ers were  sure  that  thinking  and 
praying  were  both  essential 
(S. 7.7.37).  Justin  found  in  scripture 
the  true  philosophy  and  the  gates  of 
light  were  opened.  Irenaeus  argued 
continuously  and  saw  the  glory  of 
God  in  humankind  fully  alive,  and 
the  life  of  humankind  in  the  vision 
of  God.  Tertullian  exchanged  his 
toga  for  the  philosopher’s  cloak  and 
was  forever  moving  on  to  greater 
truth.  Clement’s  conclusion  has 


never  lost  its  punch.  “Those  who 
hunt  after  the  coherence  of  the 
divine  teaching  must  approach  it 
with  the  utmost  skill  in  logic” 
(S.  1.28. 1 79).  One  God,  as  mind,  was 
the  guarantee  that  the  world  made 
sense,  that  logic  would  work;  yet 
without  Christ  the  coherence  of 
truth  could  not  be  known. 

4.  The  emergence  of  Christian  The- 
ology was  therefore  the  belief  in  one 
God,  Father  and  Son . 

Its  strength  was  that  it  gave  an  ac- 
count of  one  God  as  related  to  the 
world,  to  ethics,  and  to  logic.  It  came 
from  the  meeting  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy and  biblical  religion  with  Chris- 
tian faith  in  response  to  impressive 
opposition.  These  fifty  years  consti- 
tute one  of  the  periods  in  human 
thought  when  ideas  and  words  have 
taken  off,  and  this  will  always  seem 
the  high  point  of  Christian  theology 
in  the  view  of  those  for  whom  the 
physical  world,  ethics,  and  logic  are 
the  stuff  of  belief  in  one  God. 

Of  course  there  was  reaction  and 
contraction:  the  insistence  on  one 
God  produced  the  monarchian  ex- 
aggeration which  Tertullian  cor- 
rected with  a trinitarian  account. 
But  they  saw  that  for  God  to  be  God 
he  must  not  only  create  the  world 
but  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  was  not 
how  God  could  be  one  and  univer- 
sal, Father  in  Son  and  Son  in  Father, 
but  why  he  must  be.  He  had  to  be 
life  and  to  give  it,  to  overthrow  dark- 
ness and  death  as  Christ  the  con- 
queror. 

He  had  to  be  good,  simple  and 
universal,  to  present  a challenge  to 
perfection  which  penetrated  every 
ethical  decision  and  made  daily  life 
an  act  of  worship  under  the  sign  of 
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his  own  Golgotha.  He  had  to  be  the 
Mind,  unique  and  universal,  which 
stirred  human  minds  to  reason  about 
the  meaning  of  scripture  and  the  na- 
ture of  God. 

There  was  and  is  a new  world: 

a new  creation  was  and  is  taking 
place, 

a new  morality  was  and  is  chal- 
lenging compromise, 


a new  thinking  was  and  is  apply- 
ing logic  to  revealed  truth. 

As  Clement  put  it,  Plato  insisted  that 
no  trivial  sacrifice  could  give  access 
to  truth. 

Now  in  Christ  a perfect  sacrifice 
had  been  made  and  by  it  a way  into 
all  the  truth  had  been  opened. 

This  was  the  emergence  of  Chris- 
tian theology. 
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Is  Sin  Obsolescent? 

by  George  S.  Hendry 


It  has  become  commonplace  that 
people  today  don’t  worry  about 
their  sins.  True,  if  they  go  to  church 
they  are  reminded  of  them  when 
they  join  in  the  recital  of  a general 
confession  and  hear  the  word  of  ab- 
solution, but  it  is  a question  whether 
this  ritual  acknowledgement  reflects 
a serious  experience  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  it.  And  if  this  is  so, 
it  is  a further  question  whether  and 
to  what  extent  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  general  absence  of  sin  from 
preaching;  for  a sermon  on  sin  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in  these 
times.  An  announcement  that  the 
subject  of  Sunday’s  sermon  would  be 
sin  would  not  attract  a large  congre- 
gation. 

More  significant  than  the  disap- 
pearance of  sin  from  preaching  is  the 
demotion  it  has  received  in  theology. 
Sin  has  not  been  dropped  from  the- 
ology; it  is  still  treated  there,  but  the 
treatment  tends  to  be  perfunctory, 
rather  like  the  ritual  recital  of  the 
general  confession.  Sin  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  center  of  interest. 
Why  is  that  so?  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  essay  to  inquire  how  the  concept 
of  sin  has  been  affected  by  recent 
changes  in  the  direction  of  theology. 
But  before  we  do  that,  we  may  take 
a brief  glance  at  other  factors,  not  di- 
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rectly  theological,  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decay  of  the  sense  of 
sin  in  the  modern  consciousness. 

I 

First  and  foremost  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  concept  of  authority  in 
modern  culture  and  the  concomitant 
change  from  an  authoritarian  to  an 
egalitarian  structure  of  society.  The 
traditional  concept  of  sin  derived  its 
vitality  from  the  concept  of  an  au- 
thoritarian system  of  commands  to 
which  the  human  subject  was  liter- 
ally subject.  But  with  the  decay  of 
this  concept  human  responsibility 
has  ceased  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  subjection  and  is  now  referred  to 
as  the  subjectivity  of  the  subject  and 
interpreted  in  terms  which  relate  it 
to  intrinsic  goals  of  human  activity. 
The  theory  of  moral  values,  what- 
ever its  merits,  is  named  by  a meta- 
phor from  commercial  enterprise. 

A second  factor  is  the  popular  feel- 
ing that  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
sin,  especially  in  its  more  drastic 
forms  (“total  depravity”),  is  an  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  man.  This 
feeling  reached  its  height  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth. 
At  that  time  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fectibility of  man  were  a major 
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theme  in  preaching.  The  poet  Swin- 
burne sounded  the  challenge  in  the 
most  provocative  way  in  his  Hymn  to 
Man:  “Glory  to  Man  in  the  highest! 
for  man  is  the  master  of  things!” 
The  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war 
dealt  a shattering  blow  to  this  roseate 
view  of  human  nature;  but  it  took 
time  for  the  full  effect  to  be  felt,  es- 
pecially in  America,  which  came 
into  the  war  late  and  was  spared  the 
long  agony  and  misery  of  the  first 
three  years.  When  Barth’s  “theology 
of  crisis,”  with  its  exaltation  of  God 
and  abasement  of  man,  began  to  be 
known — the  first  translation  of 
Barth  appeared  in  1928 — it  was 
viewed  as  the  extravagance  of  a con- 
tinental European;  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  exposure  of  the  pervasive- 
ness of  sin  was  uncongenial  to  his 
fellow  Americans. 

A third  and  powerful  factor  was 
the  rise  of  psychoanalysis,  which 
transferred  sin  from  the  confessional 
to  the  couch.  Psychoanalysis  shares 
the  view,  which  is  held  by  some  ex- 
istentialists and  existentialist  theolo- 
gians, and  which  is  as  old  as  Plato, 
that  the  root  of  the  human  predica- 
ment lies  in  the  complex  structure  of 
the  self  as  an  agglomeration  of  dif- 
ferent, and  discordant,  elements — 
Freud’s  trio  of  ego,  id,  and  super-ego 
is  a revised  version  of  Plato’s  reason, 
appetite,  and  spirit  ( thymos ).  The 
consequence  is  that  the  trouble  (to 
use  a neutral  word)  is  regarded  as 
subjective,  or  psychological,  and 
amenable  to  scientific  or  medical 
treatment.  Salvation  is  equated  with 
mental  health,  which  consists,  if  not 
in  a complete  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict among  the  contending  compo- 
nents of  the  psyche,  at  least  in  the 
achievement  of  a state  of  peaceful  co- 


existence. So  great  is  the  prestige  of 
this  approach  that  ministers  are  now 
trained  to  practice  it;  and  their  min- 
istry has  come  to  consist  less  and  less 
in  convincing  and  converting  sinners 
than  in  counseling  people  who  are 
“disturbed”  with  “personality  prob- 
lems.” 

Psychoanalysis  has  brought  two 
further  changes,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. Guilt,  in  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  an  authoritative  tribunal 
external  to  the  self,  is  replaced  by  the 
feeling  of  guilt,  which  is  laid  to  some 
disorder  in  the  components  of  the 
psyche  and  which  may,  or  may  not, 
coincide  with  any  objective  guilt. 
Then,  the  traditional  concept  of  sin 
drew  much  of  its  nourishment  from 
sexual  behavior,  or  misbehavior,  but 
the  deregulation  of  sex  in  our  time 
has  left  the  concept  of  sin  to  languish 
on  a greatly  reduced  diet. 

Fourthly,  the  traditional  concept 
of  sin  was  framed  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual behavior — “Thou  shalt  not.” 
It  was  a major  step  when  some  the- 
ologians, notably  Reinhold  Neibuhr, 
extended  the  concept  to  the  behavior 
of  societies.  But  problems  arose  in 
this  area,  which  could  not  be  easily 
solved,  such  as  the  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility. A further  problem  has 
arisen  with  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  modern  industrial  society  and 
the  fact  that  many  people  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  active  lives  in 
the  organizations  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  need  has  arisen  for 
codes  to  regulate  the  behavior  of 
people  within  these  organizations, 
and  these  codes  are  called  “profes- 
sional ethics,”  though  they  are  not 
ethics,  in  the  classical  sense  of  the 
word,  but  rules  for  the  behavior  of 
business  people,  lawyers,  doctors, 
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congressmen  and  women,  etc.,  in 
their  respective  professions  and 
professional  organizations.  A glar- 
ing example  ot  the  dubious  ethical 
nature  of  these  “ethics”  is  to  be 
found  in  the  war  guilt  trials  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  when  persons  ac- 
cused of  atrocious  acts  pleaded  in 
their  defense  that  they  were  only 
obeying  orders — and  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  superiors  is  the  first 
commandment  in  military  ethics. 

The  demotion  of  sin  in  theology  is 
the  consequence  of  the  general  re- 
orientation of  theology  from  the  past 
to  the  future.  The  traditional  doc- 
trine of  sin  was  shaped  with  an  eye  to 
the  past:  the  endeavor  was  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  sin  in  the  light  of 
its  origin.  The  story  of  the  fall  in 
Genesis  3 lends  itself  to  this  en- 
deavor; for  it  may  be  read  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  sin.1  As  such, 
however,  it  retains  its  orientation  to 
the  past  and  focuses  on  the  loss  of  a 
pristine  condition.  But  with  the  re- 
orientation of  theology  from  creation 
to  consummation,  it  ceases  to  be  ap- 
parent how  the  sin,  which  is  defined 
primarily,  or  primordially,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  former,  is  relevant  to  the 
latter. 

The  “eschatological  turn”  in  the- 
ology, which  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  has  been  inten- 
sified in  a number  of  movements 
which  have  arisen  in  recent  decades. 
The  theology  of  hope  (Moltmann), 
the  theology  of  history  (Pannen- 
berg),  and  the  theology  of  liberation 
(Gutierrez)  all  seek  to  relate  theol- 
ogy to  the  future  of  humanity;  and 

1 For  one  example  among  many  see  the 

treatment  of  sin  in  Gordon  Kaufman,  Sys- 
tematic Theology:  A Historicist  Perspective 
(New  York:  Scribner,  1968),  pp.  352ff. 


all,  implicitly,  raise  the  question  as  to 
what,  if  anything,  sin  means  in  this 
perspective.  This  has  been  shown  re- 
cently with  remarkable  candor  by  a 
theologian  of  eminence:  in  an  article 
on  “Freedom  and  the  Lutheran  Ref- 
ormation" Wolfhart  Pannenberg 
wrote: 

In  Christian  conscience,  it  may 
seem  to  be  a fair  description  of  the 
human  condition  that  every  one 
stands  as  a sinner,  as  offender  in 
the  court  of  the  divine  law.  On 
such  an  assumption,  it  makes 
sense  to  speak  of  justification.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  human  beings 
generally  regard  themselves  in 
our  culture.  Today  the  basic  as- 
sumption is  that  we  all  have  a 
right  to  exist  and  to  realize  our 
own  potential.  The  language  of 
freedom,  therefore,  is  much  more 
effective  in  expressing  the  relation 
of  the  Christian  message  with 
basic  human  aspirations.2 

The  eschatological  turn  in  theol- 
ogy may  be  described  as  a shifting  of 
the  accent  in  the  Pauline  triad  from 
love,  where  Paul  placed  it,  to  hope. 
This  entails  a corresponding  shift  in 
the  accent  on  sin — but  how  is  it  to  be 
done,  and  with  what  effect?  The  tra- 
ditional doctrine  of  sin  took  shape  in 
the  light  of  the  Pauline  emphasis  on 
love  as  the  greatest  of  the  three  con- 
stituents of  the  Christian  life;  sin  was 
understood  primarily  as  sin  against 

2Theology  Today,  XXXVIII,  3,  October 
1981,  p.  289.  Professor  Richard  McBrien, 
who  presents  a Catholic  response  to  Pannen- 
berg’s  article,  offers  a number  of  criticisms 
from  a Catholic  standpoint,  but  makes  no 
comment  on  the  removal  of  sin  and  justifi- 
cation from  their  historic  place  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda  (and  at  the  heart  of  the  mass). 
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love.  Of  course,  there  is  ample  Bib- 
lical support  for  this  emphasis:  the 
acts  forbidden  in  the  second  table  of 
the  law  all  come  under  the  heading 
of  sins  against  love.  Jesus  summed 
up  the  second  table  of  the  law  in  the 
commandment  ol  love  to  the  neigh- 
bor, and  most  of  the  specific  sins  he 
spoke  of  consist  in  denial  of  this  love. 

But  if  the  accent  is  moved  from 
love  to  hope,  what  is  sin  against 
hope?  The  opposite  of  love  is  hate, 
and  hate  is  at  once  recognized  as  a 
sin.  But  the  opposite  of  hope  is  de- 
spair, and  despair  is  commonly  re- 
garded, not  as  a sin,  but  as  a condi- 
tion of  which  one  may  be  an 
innocent  sufferer. 

The  difficulty  may  be,  in  part  at 
least,  linguistic  in  origin.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible  possess  a variety  of  terms 
lor  sin,  especially  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  KJV  ol  the  Old  Testa- 
ment uses  the  word  “sin”  to  translate 
about  hall  a dozen  words  in  the  He- 
brew. This  variety  reflects  an  aware- 
ness of  different  aspects  or  kinds  of 
sin,  some  of  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  define  with  precision.  The  basic 
distinction  expressed  in  the  two 
principal  terms  is  that  between  sin  as 
failure  to  come  up  to  the  mark  ( hat - 
tah ),  and  sin  as  overstepping  the 
mark  (peshah).}  The  corresponding 
terms  in  the  New  Testament  are  ha- 
martia  and  parabasis,  which  are  usu- 
ally rendered  sin  and  transgression 
respectively.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 

3 The  term  hattah  is  used  once  in  a literal 
sense  of  certain  Benjamites  who  "could  sling 
a stone  at  a hair  and  not  miss”  (Judges  21:16). 
In  classical  Greek  hamartia  had  originally  the 
same  meaning  of  a miss,  a term  without 
moral  or  legal  connotation,  like  “fault”  in 
tennis. 
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distinction  between  sins  of  omission 
and  sins  of  commission:  “We  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done  and  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done.” 

This  distinction  is  readily  intelli- 
gible, if  the  mark  that  sin  fails  to 
reach,  or  oversteps,  is  understood  as 
definite  law,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Ten  Commandments.  If  “sin  is  law- 
lessness” (1  John  3:4),  the  violation  of 
the  law  can  take  the  forms,  either  of 
failing  to  do  what  it  requires,  or  ol 
doing  what  it  forbids;  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, for  example,  can  be  vio- 
lated by  murder,  or  by  failure  to  pre- 
serve life.  But  how  is  sin  to  be 
defined  in  relation  to  hope? 

II 

The  question  may  best  be  exam- 
ined with  reference  to  the  theology 
of  liberation,  which,  though  South 
American  in  origin,  has  awakened 
echoes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  theology  has  its  Biblical  model 
in  the  exodus,  which  is  taken  as  the 
definitive  act  of  God  (Exodus  20:2; 
Isaiah  61:1).  There  is,  however,  a 
discrepancy  to  be  observed  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  exodus.  The 
high  point  in  the  story  is  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  is  occupied 
with  the  texts  of  various  laws;  only 
occasional  episodes  of  the  journey 
are  interspersed,  and  most  of  these 
relate  to  critical  junctures  at  which 
the  progress  of  the  venture  was 
threatened,  either  by  foreign  peoples 
who  attempted  to  block  Israel’s  way, 
or,  more  often,  by  the  refractory  be- 
havior of  the  people  themselves,  who 
repeatedly  rebelled  at  the  hardships 
they  had  to  endure  and  regretted 
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they  had  ever  left  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt.  The  behavior  of  the  people 
is  occasionally  characterized  as  sin 
(Deuteronomy  1:41),  but  oftener 
more  specifically  as  discontent  (Exo- 
dus 16:2),  perversity  (Deuteronomy 
32:5),  stubborness  (Exodus  32:9),  and 
rebellion  (Numbers  20:24).  These, 
however,  are  not  sins  against  any  of 
the  commandments  of  the  law;  they 
are  actions  opposed  to  the  purpose  of 
the  exodus,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
exodus  is  not  in  the  law,  it  is  in  the 
promise  of  God.  As  one  of  the  great 
historical  Psalms  puts  it,  the  wrath  of 
God  was  aroused  against  Israel  be- 
cause “They  despised  the  pleasant 
land,  having  no  faith  in  the  promise” 
(Psalm  io6:24).4 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  unbelief, 
or  distrust  of  a promise  is  a different 
kind  of  sin — if  it  is  a sin  at  all — from 
murder  or  adultery.  How  different 
we  may  best  see  if  we  turn  to  an- 
other, earlier  “theology  of  libera- 
tion,” viz.,  the  gospel  according  to 
Marx. 

Marxist  communism  bears  an  un- 
mistakable resemblance  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  exodus:  its  basic  theme  is 
liberation  from  a house  of  bondage 
and  a journey  by  carefully  marked 
“stages”  (cf.  Numbers  33,  RSV)  to  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
But  here  sins  against  hope  are  clearly 
distinguished  from,  and  indeed  op- 
posed to,  sins  against  love;  these  be- 
long to  the  old  bourgeois  ethic  of 
capitalism  and  they  have  to  be  repu- 
diated along  with  it.  According  to  an 
official  Russian  publication,  “From 
the  point  of  view  of  Communist  eth- 

4 Hebrew  has  no  word  for  promise,  and 
the  word  in  the  original  here  is  simply  dabhar 
(word).  But  RSV  and  NEB  are  surely  right 
in  rendering  it  “promise.”  Cf.  Hebrews  4:1- 

1 1. 


ics  only  what  aids  the  destruction  of 
the  hated  features  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
of  the  old  capitalist  world  of  exploi- 
tation and  poverty,  only  that  which 
goes  to  build  the  new  Soviet,  Social- 
ist order  is  moral  and  ethical.  Soviet 
patriotism  is  the  most  profound 
manifestation  of  a new  ethic,  a Com- 
munist ethic,  a new  psychology  of 
humanity.  Soviet  patriotism  is  the 
highest  stage  of  moral  behavior  and 
ethics  in  humanity  and  society. 
Purging  the  human  mind  of  vestiges 
of  capitalist  ethics,  the  Soviet,  Social- 
ist system  has  formed  new  ethical 
values  in  the  human  character:  loy- 
alty to  the  leader,  to  the  Soviet 
homeland,  loyalty  to  one’s  native 
party,  and  loyalty  to  the  Party  and 
the  Government.”5  It  is  not  that  the 
law  of  love  is  abolished;  it  is  merely 
set  aside  as  an  obstacle  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  Marxist  Utopia — a “te- 
leological suspension  of  the  ethical." 
The  theory  is  (or  was)  that  when  the 
goal  of  the  classless  society  is 
reached,  competition  ended,  and  all 
good  contributed  from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  distributed  to 
each  according  to  his  need,  there  will 
be  no  further  incentive  to  sin  against 
love,  and  love  will  be  exercised  spon- 
taneously by  all.6 

It  may  be  added  that  a similar  dis- 

5 Cited  in  Martin  D’Arcy,  Communism  and 
Christianity  (Penguin  Books,  1956),  p.  98k 
The  source  of  the  statement  is  not  given. 

6 Writing  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  of 
the  Socialist  philosophy  of  history,  which 
was  then,  it  appears,  explicitly  modeled  on 
the  Exodus,  George  Adam  Smith  put  the 
point  succinctly:  “Out  of  this  analogy,  which 
is  such  Socialists’  own,  Sinai  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  omitted.  We  are  to 
march  back  to  freedom  without  a God,  and 
settle  down  to  serve  each  other  by  adminis- 
tration.” The  Boof(  of  Isaiah , Voi.  II  (New 
York:  Harper,  n.d.,  original  edition,  1890),  p. 
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crepancy  is  to  be  observed  between 
the  (evangelical)  message  of  the  re- 
turn from  exile  proclaimed  by  Sec- 
ond Isaiah  and  his  stern  denuncia- 
tions of  the  sins  of  the  people.  These 
are  all  sins  against  justice  and  charity 
and  compassion.  If  the  people  are 
slow  to  respond  to  the  prophet’s 
message  of  restoration,  this  is  as- 
cribed to  their  failure  “to  know  . . . 
and  understand"  (Isaiah  43:10),  and 
it  is  nowhere  indicated  that  the  sins 
for  which  the  people  are  castigated 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  prom- 
ise of  restoration.  Incredulity  is 
traced  to  the  sheer  incredibility  of 
the  message  (Isaiah  53). 

The  theology  of  history,  which 
was  first  propounded  by  Pannenberg 
and  a group  of  associates  in  1961, 
and  the  theology  of  hope,  which  was 
propounded  by  Moltmann  in  1964, 
are  the  leading  examples  of  the  re- 
orientation of  theology  to  the  future: 
both  conceive  the  task  of  theology  as 
the  articulation  of  the  work  of  God 
as  it  moves  toward  its  consumma- 
tion. In  their  initial  presentations 
neither  took  serious  account  of  sin 
and  salvation  in  the  traditional  sense. 
Pannenberg  said  nothing  of  it  at  all; 
Moltmann  redefined  sin  in  relation 
to  hope,  but  only  in  a summary  way 
and  without  regard  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  change;  he  wrote,  “God 
honours  him  [humankind]  with  his 
promises,  but  man  does  not  believe 
himself  capable  of  what  is  required 
of  him.  That  is  the  sin  which  most 
profoundly  threatens  the  believer.  It 
is  not  the  evil  he  does,  but  the  good 
he  does  not  do,  not  his  misdeeds  but 
his  omissions  that  accuse  him  of  lack 
of  hope.’’7  Moltmann  does  not  set  sin 

i Theology  of  Hope  (London:  SCM  Press, 
1967),  p.  23. 
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against  hope  in  opposition  to  sin 
against  love,  nor  does  he  set  the 
promise  of  the  future  of  God  over 
against  the  gospel  of  justification  by 
faith.  He  ascribes  the  preoccupation 
of  the  Reformers  with  the  remission 
of  sins  to  a one-sided  theology  of  the 
cross  and  a failure  to  recognize  the 
promise  of  the  resurrection.  He  in- 
sists that  both  be  taken  together,  but 
he  tends  to  allow  the  remission  of 
“sins  that  are  past”  (Romans  3:25)  to 
disappear  behind  the  promise  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  so  to  dis- 
solve the  once-for-allness  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (Romans  6:10,  He- 
brews 9:26ff.)  that  is  basic  to  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Reformers.8  When  Pan- 
nenberg took  up  the  matter  of  sin,  he 
moved  more  decidedly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a radical  reconception.  In  his 
work  on  Christology  he  wrote,  “Sin 
is  probably  always  connected  with 
error  about  the  content  of  one’s  own 
destiny”9;  and  he  applied  this  to  the 
difficult  question  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  which,  he  maintained,  is  estab- 
lished, not  on  the  basis  of  a moral 
evaluation  of  his  life  (inner  and 
outer),  but  by  his  total  dedication  to 
the  purpose  of  God,  and  it  is,  as  such, 
confirmed  by  God  in  the  resurrec- 
tion.10 In  a brief,  popular  exposition 
of  his  theology  Pannenberg  equates 
sin  summarily  with  “enmity  against 
the  future,”  and,  in  effect,  damns 
“all  conservative  persistence  in  es- 
tablished securities.”'1 

8 Op.  cit.,  p.  206. 

9 Jesus  God  and  Man  (London:  SCM  Press, 
1968),  p.  353. 

10  Op.  cit.,  pp.  362ft. 

" Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster  Press,  1969),  p.  69.  Cf. 
Jeremiah  6:16.  In  his  article  on  “Freedom 
and  the  Protestant  Reformation,’’  quoted 
earlier  in  this  essay,  Pannenberg  (echoing  a 
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A similar  result  emerges  when  the 
“turn  to  the  future”  is  influenced, 
less  by  purely  theological  reasons, 
than  by  the  desire  to  reconceive 
God’s  relation  to  the  world  dynami- 
cally and  so  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  modern  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  world  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process.  Creation  is  then 
understood  as  the  initiation  of  a 
cosmic  project,  in  which  God  is  con- 
tinually engaged,  and  sin  becomes  a 
“falling  short  " of  the  part  assigned  to 
us  in  the  realization  of  God’s  crea- 
tive purpose.12 

Ill 

The  consequences  of  this  reorien- 
tation of  theology  come  into  view 
most  clearly  in  the  thought  of  Karl 
Barth,  from  which  it  derived  some 
of  its  initial  inspiration,  although  he 
himself  did  not  fully  endorse  it.  In 
his  initial  reaction  to  the  theology  of 
hope  (as  also,  in  a lesser  degree,  to 
Pannenberg’s  theology  of  history) 


statement  of  Tillich’s  of  thirty  years  ago)  dis- 
misses justification  by  faith  as  no  longer  rel- 
evant, or  correlative,  to  the  self-understand- 
ing of  the  present  generation;  and  the 
Catholic  respondent,  while  endorsing  Pan- 
nenberg’s positive  thesis  that  the  fundamen- 
tal act  of  human  freedom  is  the  reorientation 
of  our  life  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  adds, 
“This  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility,  in- 
deed the  probability,  that  we  shall  occasion- 
ally act  against  this  fundamental  choice  for 
God.  But  only  a fundamental  reversal  of  that 
choice  ...  is  sufficient  to  cancel  out  the  orig- 
inal decision  to  understand  oneself  in  rela- 
tion to  God  and  to  orient  one’s  life  in  view  of 
that  self-understanding”  (p.  302).  If  this  is  in- 
tended as  a revised  statement  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  it  comes 
dangerously  close  to  the  doctrine  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means. 

12  Cf.  A.  R.  Peacocke,  Creation  and  the 
World  of  Science  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1979),  pp.  I92f. 


Barth  welcomed  it  as  a possible  at- 
tempt to  pursue  a direction  which  he 
had  pointed,  and,  in  particular,  to 
develop  an  eschatology,  which  he 
himself  had  not  done  and  had  come 
to  doubt  he  ever  would.  But  he  de- 
plored what  he  called  “the  inspired 
one-sidedness”  of  it,  and  he  com- 
plained that  it  tended  to  make  God  a 
“pauper,”  by  confining  him  to  one 
dimension  of  his  eternity,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  to  abridge  the  three-di- 
mensionality of  the  time  he  has 
given  to  us.  He  expressed  doubt 
whether  the  theology  of  hope  dif- 
fered at  all  from  “the  baptized  hope- 
principle  of  Mr.  Bloch.”'3 

The  danger  Barth  saw,  as  his  ref- 
erence to  Bloch  shows,  is  that  of  as- 
cribing a redemptive  power  to  hope 
itself,  which  too  easily  shades  into 
the  Marxist  idea  that  the  future  jus- 
tifies the  past.  To  save  humankind 
by  reducing  them  to  their  future  is  to 
destroy  them.  The  Marxist  criticism 
of  an  eschatology  that  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  present  life  for  the 
promise  of  a life  beyond  (despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a signal  example  of  the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black)  is  in  fact 
well  taken.  In  Biblical  eschatology 
the  end  is  not  the  final  stage  that  con- 
signs all  previous  stages  to  an  irre- 
vocable, and  irrelevant,  past.  It  is  not 
the  abrogation  of  the  past;  it  is  the 
consummation  of  the  whole.  It  is 
“the  time  of  universal  restoration” 
(Acts  3:21,  NEB),  in  which  the  frag- 

M Karl  Barth:  Letters,  196168  (Grand  Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1981),  pp. 
1 74ff.  & 1 77ff-  Barth’s  word  “pauper”  is  an 
allusion  to  “the  eternally  rich  God”  (der  eung 
reiche  Gott)  in  the  hymn,  “Now  thank  we  all 
our  God,”  of  which  Barth  was  extremely 
fond.  The  English  version  by  Catherine 
Winkworth  has  “this  ever  bounteous  God.” 
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mented  tenses  of  our  temporality 
will  be  gathered  together  into  a 
meaningful  unity.  The  “new”  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  one  that  sup- 
plants the  old;  it  is  the  fulfillment 
and  renewal  of  the  old.  It  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  creation.  It  was  Barth’s 
profound  sense  of  the  comprehen- 
sive range  of  the  Christian  salvation 
that  led  him  to  protest  against  what 
he  called  a “pan-eschatological 
dream.”'4  And  in  this  protest  he  had 
a strange  ally. 

It  was  one  of  Nietzsche’s  com- 
plaints against  Christianity  that  it 
preached  the  disparagement  of  this 
world  in  favor  of  another  to  come 
hereafter.  He  had  Zarathustra  coun- 
sel his  followers  to  shun  those  whom 
he  contemptuously  called  “after- 
worldly”  and  to  “remain  faithful  to 
the  earth.”'5  His  own  doctrine  of 
“the  eternal  recurrence  of  the  same” 
is  the  most  extreme  form  of  affir- 
mation of  this  world;  and,  though  it 
has  been  generally  regarded,  even  by 
those  most  sympathetic  to  him,  as  a 
bizarre  whimsy,  it  may  be  heard  as  a 
distant  echo  of  the  Christian  hope.'6 
As  Barth  wrote,  “If  our  whole  time 
is  the  gift  of  God,  then  God  also 
pledges  to  maintain  its  reality  as  a 
whole.”'7 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  under- 
standing that  Barth  developed  a 
comprehensive  doctrine  of  sin  that 

14  CD  I V/3/2,  p.  912. 

15  Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra , I,  3,  in  The  Port- 
able Nietzsche , ed.  Walter  Kaufmann  (New 
York:  Viking  Press,  1954),  p.  125. 

,6  That  vestiges  of  the  Christian  tradition 
continued  to  cling  to  Nietzsche’s  thought  de- 
spite his  hostility  toward  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  several  commentators.  See,  e.g.,  Karl 
Lowith,  Meaning  in  History  (Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1949),  pp.  22off. 

't  CD  III/2,  p.  537. 
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seeks  to  define  it  in  relation  to  all 
phases  of  the  human  situation,  as 
that  is  determined  by  the  action  of 
God  in  Christ.  His  fundamental  po- 
sition is  summarized  in  this  state- 
ment: “The  Christian  conception  of 
sin  as  man’s  aberration  and  trans- 
gression is  not  to  be  gained  from 
abstract  norms  of  the  good  and  just 
and  holy  and  proper.  . . . The  doc- 
trine of  sin  cannot  be  established, 
expounded,  or  developed  independ- 
ently of  or  prior  to  the  doctrine  of 
revelation.  It  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  latter.  It  derives  subsequently 
and  retrospectively  from  a knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  and  work  of  Je- 
sus Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  the  cov- 
enant of  grace.  ...  In  all  its  forms  sin 
is  man’s  perverted  dealing  with  the 
stern  goodness  and  righteous  mercy 
of  God  addressed  to  him  in  Jesus 
Christ.”'8  Barth  then  articulates  his 
doctrine  of  sin  in  relation  to  the  three 
aspects  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  they 
are  indicated  in  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  his  threefold  office  as 
prophet,  priest,  and  king.  He  breaks 
with  the  tradition,  however,  by  mov- 
ing the  prophetic  office  from  the  first 
to  the  third  place,  and  by  relating  it, 
not  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  his 
earthly  ministry,  but  to  the  self-rev- 
elation of  Christ  the  Mediator  in  his 
glory  at  the  resurrection  and  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit;  for  it  belongs  to 
Christ,  not  merely  to  accomplish  by 
his  work  “this  alteration  of  the  situ- 
ation between  God  and  man,”'9  but 
also  to  make  himself  known  in  it. 
Barth  takes  parousia  to  refer,  not 
merely  to  the  final  advent  of  Christ, 
but  in  a broader  sense  to  the  appear- 

,8  CD  IV/3/1,  p.  369. 

•9  CD  IV/3/1,  p.  282. 
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ing,  the  presence,  the  revelation  of 
himself,  which  is  inaugurated  by  his 
resurrection.  The  primary  experi- 
ence of  those  to  whom  the  risen 
Christ  appears  in  his  glory  is  enlight- 
enment, and  enlightenment  is  the 
primary  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  distinguishes  Christians  from 
others,  accordingly,  is  knowledge — 
they  know  the  “new  and  positive  de- 
termination which  comes  to  the 
world  and  man  with  this  declara- 
tion” of  God’s  faithfulness  to  the 
world  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.20 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  sin  in  this 
context?  Barth  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  sin,  as  they  correspond  to 
the  three  aspects  of  the  work  of 
Christ:  the  sin  of  pride,  in  which  we 
set  ourselves  up  against  the  humilia- 
tion of  Christ,  the  sin  of  sloth,  in 
which  we  refuse  to  be  raised  up  in 
the  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  the  sin 
of  falsehood,  in  which  we  contradict 
the  self-revelation  and  glory  of  the 
Mediator.  Barth  recognizes  that 
falsehood  is  a different  kind  of  sin 
from  pride  and  sloth;  “it  operates  on 
a different  level”21;  it  “does  not  in- 
terest us  as  a moral  phenomenon  and 
problem,  but  centrally  as  a spiritual, 
or  rather  as  a supremely  unspiritual 
and  anti-spiritual  phenomenon  and 
problem.”22  He  clarifies  this  distinc- 
tion in  a brief  discussion  of  how  “the 
common  lie,”  which  he  describes  as 
“falsehood  in  the  moral  sense,”  is  re- 
lated to  the  sin  of  falsehood  in  the 
“spiritual”  sense,  and  he  argues  that 

20  CD  IV/3/1,  p.  299. 

21  CD  IV/3/1,  p.  372. 

22  Id.,  p.  434.  Spiritual  here  renders  the 
German  geistliches,  which  means  both  spirit- 
ual and  mental;  the  latter  is  clearly  promi- 
nent here. 


the  latter  is  “the  primary  phenome- 
non” of  falsehood  and  the  latter  sec- 
ondary or  epiphenomenal;  the  sec- 
ondary is  derived  from  the  primary 
and  is  parasitic  upon  it.23  Is  it  then 
sin  to  tell  a lie?  In  a number  of  places 
Barth  speaks  of  sin  as  something  re- 
lated to  God,  neighbor,  and  self,24 
but  in  practice  he  treats  it  as  “the  dis- 
ruption of  the  relationship  between 
God  and  Man,”25  and  thus  reduces 
humankind’s  relation  to  his  neigh- 
bor to  a secondary  role,  which  is 
moral  and  not  spiritual.  This  episte- 
mological constriction  is  not  only  de- 
rogatory to  the  moral  experience  of 
humanity  and  contradictory  of  the 
plain  testimony  of  Scripture,  it  is 
false  to  the  central  significance  of  the 
incarnation,  in  which  Jesus  Christ, 
the  true  witness,  confronts  us  as  our 
neighbor  and  our  brother.26 

It  seems  clear  that  the  sin  of  false- 
hood, though  it  is  treated  in  the  third 
place,  is  the  ground  and  condition  of 
all  sin;  for  if  it  consists  in  the  nega- 
tion, the  evasion,  the  contradiction  of 
the  truth  revealed  in  Christ,  there 
could  be  no  pride  and  no  sloth  with- 
out it. 

IV 

Four  comments  may  be  offered  in 
conclusion: 

1.  Though  Barth  differentiated 
his  own  position  from  the  eschato- 
logisms  of  Pannenberg  and  Molt- 
mann,  both  have  the  same  effect  on 

23  Id.,  pp.  45 iff. 

23  CD  IV/i,  p.  361. 

23  Id.,  p.  359. 

26  Id.,  p.  402.  If  there  is  a falsehood  which 
is  “epiphenomenal”  to  the  falsehood  to- 
ward the  truth  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  there 
is  also  a truth  which  is  epiphenomenal  to  that 
truth,  as  Barth  himself  conceded,  albeit  re- 
luctantly (CD  IV/3/1,  pp.  95ff. ). 
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the  concept  of  sin;  for  both  empha- 
size the  sovereignty  and  objectivity 
of  the  redemptive  act  of  God  in 
Christ,  either  in  its  entirety,  or  with 
special  reference  to  its  future  dimen- 
sion. Both  see  the  redemptive  act  as 
“something  which  happened  to  and 
not  in  their  human  nature  and  its 
possibilities,  to  and  not  in  their  hu- 
man history  and  development,”  and 
in  consequence  they  “make  the  path 
of  salvation  a merely  noetic  realiza- 
tion.”27 The  redemptive  act  is  fre- 
quently described  by  Barth  as  an  “al- 
teration of  the  human  situation,” 
and  faith  is  equated  with  knowledge 
of  it;  “it  has  only  a cognitive  charac- 
ter.”28 And  since  sin  is  the  opposite 
of  faith,  it  too  is  only  cognitive:  it  is 
failure  to  receive  the  knowledge  of 
the  determination  given  to  the  world 
in  Christ  (another  of  Barth’s  descrip- 
tive phrases)  and  to  respond  to  the 
vocation  to  be  a witness  to  this  truth. 
It  is  knowledge  above  all  that  differ- 
entiates Christians  from  non-Chris- 
tians; for  the  alteration  of  the  human 
situation  is  valid  for  all,  but  it  is  only 
Christians  who  know  it.29 

2.  This  conception  of  sin  is  char- 
acterized not  only  by  an  intellectual- 
ism,  which  is  an  occupational  hazard 
for  the  theologian,  but  also  by  a 
strange  lack  of  humanity.  The  Bible 
distinguishes  between  sins  of 
strength  and  sins  of  weakness,  and 
this  is  reflected,  in  a measure,  in  the 
first  two  forms  of  sin  which  Barth 

17  R.  H.  Roberts,  “Barth’s  Doctrine  of 
Time:  Its  Nature  and  Implications”  in  Karl 
Barth:  Studies  of  his  Theological  Method,  ed. 
S.  W.  Sykes  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1979),  p.  120.  The  author  refers  to  CD  II/2,  p. 
341. 

78  CD  IV/i,  p.  751. 

29  CD  IV/3/1,  pp.  345b 
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distinguishes  in  relation  to  the  rec- 
onciling work  of  Christ,  the  pride 
which  opposes  his  humiliation  and 
the  sloth  which  opposes  his  exalta- 
tion. In  treating  of  the  latter,  he 
warns  against  the  tendency  to  view 
all  sin  as  Promethean  rebellion 
against  God  and  to  fail  to  note  the 
sin  that  takes  the  form  of  “evil  inac- 
tion ...  of  the  tardiness  and  failure 
which  are  equally  forbidden  and  rep- 
rehensible.”30 But  in  treating  of  the 
third  form  of  sin,  that  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  truth  revealed  in  the 
prophetic  office  of  Christ,  he  casts  it 
in  the  Promethean  role  of  falsehood, 
which  is  the  positing  of  an  untruth 
against  the  truth.  He  takes  no  ac- 
count of  what  is  surely  a more  ob- 
vious and  common  antithesis  to  re- 
vealed truth,  viz.,  ignorance,  which 
springs  from  un-Promethean  weak- 
ness and  frailty.  Moltmann  goes 
even  farther;  he  declares  that  “De- 
spondency and  despair  are  sin — in- 
deed they  are  the  origin  of  all  sin.”31 
Such  a statement  shows  a singular 
lack  of  sympathy  toward  human 
weakness;  for  the  plight  we  are  in 
stems  not  only  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  defiant  rebels,  like  Milton’s  Sa- 
tan, but  also  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
weak — -weak  in  will  and  heart  and 
mind.  It  is  distinctive  of  Jesus  that  he 
saw  this  more  clearly  than  any  other, 
not  only  Socrates,  but  even  some  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament: 
“When  he  saw  the  crowd,  he  had 
compassion  for  them,  because  they 

30  CD  IV/2,  p.  403.  Pride  has  generally 
been  identified  as  the  root  of  sin,  and  it  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  traditional  list  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins;  sloth  holds  the  last  place. 
There  is  no  sin  in  the  list  which  corresponds 
to  Barth's  third  form. 

31  Theology  of  Hope,  p.  121. 
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were  harassed  and  helpless,  like 
sheep  without  a shepherd”  (Mat- 
thew 9:36). 

3.  A quarter  of  a century  ago  the 
Swedish  theologian,  Gustaf  Win- 
gren,  laid  his  finger  on  the  crucial  is- 
sue when  he  showed  that  for  Barth 
the  basic  theme  of  theology  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  revealed  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  him,  rather  than 
the  gracious  act  of  God  who  justifies 
sinners  who  are  guilty  before  him; 
Barth  thus  made  ignorance,  rather 
than  sin,  the  basic  element  in  the  hu- 
man predicament.  Wingren’s  charge 
is  based  on  evidence  drawn  mainly 
from  Barth's  earlier  writings,  and  he 
did  not  consider  whether  a change  of 
accent  is  to  be  observed  in  Barth  s 
massive  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  in  CD  IV.32 

Perhaps  the  question  may  be  ex- 
plored along  a line  suggested  by 
Wingren.  Wingren  shows  that 
Barth’s  concept  of  revelation  is  con- 
centrated on  the  birth  of  Jesus  rather 
than  on  his  death  and  resurrection; 
for  him  the  great  (estival  was  Christ- 
mas (on  which  he  wrote  repeatedly) 
rather  than  Good  Friday  or  Easter. 
This  could  no  longer  be  said  in  the 
light  of  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation,  which  pivots  on 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 
But  if  we  ask  whether  Lent  has  any 
significance,  the  answer  would  ap- 
pear to  be  none.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  Lent  in  any  o(  Barth’s  writings  (so 
far  as  I have  observed).  And,  of 
course,  the  traditional  observance  of 
Lent  as  a season  of  penitence  preced- 
ing Good  Friday  and  Easter  would 

32  Theology  in  Conflict,  tr.  Eric  H.  Wahl- 
strom  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press, 

1958).  Wingren  makes  only  one  reference  to 
CD  IV/ 1,  though  both  this  and  CD  IV/2  had 
appeared  some  years  before  he  wrote. 


have  been  incompatible  with  his 
strong  position  on  the  precedence  of 
the  gospel  over  the  law;  the  place  for 
a period  of  penitence  would  be  after 
Good  Friday  and  Easter.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  theme  of  Lent,  rather 
than  the  date  of  the  observance,  we 
find  that  penitence  has  very  little 
place  in  Barth’s  thought.  In  a short 
note  on  metanoia , he  observes  that 
though  the  Greek  word  literally  con- 
notes a change  in  thinking,  it  is  one 
that  involves  the  whole  person.33  But 
his  own  emphasis  continues  to  be  on 
the  noetic  element;  for  the  primary 
fact  is  the  alteration  of  the  universal 
human  situation  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  God, 
“the  coup  d’etat ”34;  conversion  con- 
sists primarily  in  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  this  alteration  of  the 
situation,  and  penitence,  which  con- 
sists in  the  renunciation  of  the  status 
quo  ante , accompanies  it  “as  a muf- 
fled undertone.”33  Of  penitence  as  a 
state  of  wretchedness,  involving  con- 
viction of  sin,  pangs  of  conscience, 
contrition,  and  the  like,  there  is 
hardly  a trace.  Penitence  is  the  logi- 
cal consequence  of  the  alteration  of 
our  situation;  it  “follows”  from  it,36 
but  it  is  detoxified  by  it.37 

4.  We  may  discern  here  a link  be- 
tween “neo-orthodoxy”  and  the  or- 
thodoxy of  which  it  is  alleged  to  be 

33  CD  I V/2,  p.  564. 

34  D.,  p.  543. 

33  CD  IV/i,  p.  772. 

36  Id.,  p.  771. 

37  An  Anglican  writer  has  observed  that  in 
Barth,  and  in  the  tradition  to  which  he  be- 
longs, theology  is  focused  on  preaching  and 
little  or  no  account  is  taken  of  the  role  of  lit- 
urgy in  sustaining  the  life  of  the  church 
(S.  W.  Sykes,  “Barth  on  the  Centre  of  The- 
ology” in  Karl  Barth:  Studies  of  his  Theologi- 
cal Method  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1979], 
pp.  5 iff.). 
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the  renewal,  if  we  glance  at  an  at- 
tempt to  wrestle  with  the  problem 
which  belongs  to  the  classical  age  of 
Protestant  orthodoxy.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
chapter  on  Effectual  Calling  refers 
to  persons  whom  God  had  not  been 
pleased  “to  call  ...  to  grace  and  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ:  enlightening 
their  minds,  spiritually  and  savingly, 
to  understand  the  things  of  God” 
(or,  as  Barth  would  put  it,  who  have 
not  been  elected  to  receive  knowl- 
edge of  the  alteration  of  the  human 
situation  effected  by  Christ),  in  a 
word,  non-Christians,  and  it  boldly 
asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved,  no 
matter  how  diligent  they  may  be  in 
the  practice  of  morality  (X,  4).  The 
same  point  is  elaborated  in  a chapter 
on  Good  Works,  where  it  is  stated 
that  good  works  are  sinful,  “if  they 
proceed  not  from  a heart  purified  by 
faith,  nor  are  done  in  a right  man- 
ner, according  to  the  word,  nor  to  a 
right  end,  the  glory  of  God”  (XVI, 
7)d8  The  sinfulness  of  sin  is  derived, 
not  from  some  quality  inherent  in  it- 
self, but  from  a prior  condition, 
which  is  described  as  a lack  of  men- 
tal enlightenment.  But  can  this  con- 
dition itself  be  called  sin,  whether  or 
not  it  be  ascribed  to  the  inscrutable 
decree  of  election? 

V 

In  his  book.  Whatever  Became  of 
Sin?* 9 Dr.  Karl  Menninger  presents 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  plea  for 
the  reinstatement  of  sin  as  a category 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  evil  we 

The  Westminster  divines,  as  if  per- 
turbed by  what  they  had  written,  hastened  to 
add  inconsequently  that  the  neglect  of  good 
works  by  unregenerate  men  “is  more  sinful 
and  displeasing  to  God.” 

39  New  York:  Hawthorn  Books,  1973. 
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humans  do  in  both  our  social  and 
personal  lives.  He  traces  the  disap- 
pearance of  sin  to  the  fact  that  its 
substance  has  been  drained  off  and 
turned  over  to  the  categories  of 
crime  and  sickness,  but  he  contends 
that,  while  the  legal  and  therapeutic 
approaches  have  not  been  without 
some  success  in  the  treatment  of  hu- 
man evildoing,  there  is  a residual 
core  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  touch,  and  for  this  he  looks  to  the 
forgotten  category  of  sin.  Dr.  Men- 
ninger points  repeatedly  to  the  place 
where  sin  stands,  but  his  concept  of 
sin  is  somewhat  vague  and  impre- 
cise. He  disclaims  being  a theolo- 
gian, but  his  book  is  a challenge  to 
theologians  to  refurbish  the  concept 
of  sin  so  that  it  may  be  applicable  as 
a category  to  human  evildoing. 

Are  theologians  doing  this?  Some 
may.  But  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
theologians  whom  I have  discussed 
in  this  article,  and  who  may  be  taken 
to  represent  a dominant  trend  in 
contemporary  theology,  would  have 
to  be  added  to  Menninger’s  list  of 
lawyers,  police,  doctors,  psychoana- 
lysts, etc.,  whom  he  holds  responsi- 
ble for  the  disappearance  of  sin. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be 
said  in  their  behalf:  they  pose  the 
question  of  sin  in  a theological  con- 
text. The  weakness  of  Menninger’s 
concept  of  sin  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  attempts  to  tack  it  on  to  an 
overall  view  of  human  life  and 
well-being  which  has  no  place  for  it. 
The  theologians  are  at  one  in  posing 
all  questions  relating  to  human  life 
and  destiny  in  the  context  of  a com- 
prehensive view  of  the  government 
of  God.  It  is  the  “inspired  one-sid- 
edness” of  their  construction,  as 
Barth  called  it,  that  has  led  to  the  at- 
tenuation of  sin  in  their  thought. 


God  s Gifts 

by  Bryant  M.  Kirkland 


Some  of  you  have  guessed  that  I am 
doing  a series  of  tour  messages  on 
Romans.  I selected  this  epistle  to  a 
cosmopolitan  city  because  it  reflects 
the  high  point  in  Paul’s  journey 
when  he  hoped  to  go  to  Spain.  Of 
course  he  never  got  there  because  he 
was  executed  in  the  celestial  city. 
There  are  four  basic  themes:  God’s 
Grace,  God’s  Gifts,  God’s  Growth 
for  us,  God’s  Government  of  us.  I 
am  setting  out  these  topics  against 
the  cosmopolitan  world  where  you 
and  I work.  Even  if  we  live  in  an  ur- 
ban setting  in  Nebraska,  our  culture 
still  says,  “Market  your  religion,  let 
the  church  be  the  church,  but  really 
go  for  success.’’  The  Bible,  however, 
says  the  power  of  the  church  is  more 
surely  the  mysterious  grace  of  God 
than  our  promotional  skills  and  we 
live  in  that  tension. 

Naturally,  as  human  beings  who 
are  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the 
church,  we  are  all  ambitious  and  ea- 
ger. On  the  other  hand  we  suffer 
from  low  self-esteem  and  inferiority 
as  we  compare  each  other’s  statistics 
and  skills.  With  respect  to  this  feel- 
ing, the  Bible  declares  in  this  great 
section  (Romans  5,  6,  7,  and  8)  that 
ministry  is  all  a gift,  and  God  will  by 
His  grace  magnify  the  gifts  in  your 
individual  life,  whoever  you  are  and 
wherever  you  are. 


Bryant  M.  Kirkland  has  been  minister  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
since  1962.  A member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Board,  he  has  been  a 
popular  teacher  at  the  seminary  through 
the  years.  He  is  the  author  of  five  books,  in- 
cluding A Pattern  of  Faith.  Dr.  Kirkland 
was  this  year's  preacher  to  the  summer  In- 
stitute of  Theology,  and  this  sermon  was 
the  first  in  a series  of four. 

Then  too  we  face  the  problem  of 
spiritual  growth  in  terms  of  “What 
about  other  religions,  and  what 
about  all  the  tensions  in  the 
churches?”  In  chapters  9,  10,  and  1 1, 
St.  Paul  deals  basically  with  how 
God  cut  into  the  olive  tree  of  his 
choosing  and  implanted  the  wild 
stock  of  the  Gentiles.  He  calls  us  to 
grow  in  terms  of  His  progressive  dis- 
closures. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  July  4th  reded- 
ication of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  we 
are  to  concern  ourselves  with  God’s 
government  of  the  world.  God’s 
government  is  included  in  those 
mysterious  words  of  St.  Paul,  writ- 
ten in  the  Roman  Empire,  “Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be  for  the  government  is  of 
God.”  What  does  that  mean  today? 
There  you  have  the  outline. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  we 
have  these  four  promises  for  our 
ministries — God’s  grace , shown  in 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  power  of  our  lives 
and  our  ministry  beyond  our  own  ef- 
forts to  market  ourselves.  Each  of  us 
has  a tremendous  gift  of  God,  if  we 
would  only  discover  it,  believe  in  it, 
and  use  it  instead  of  trying  to  com- 
pare ourselves  to  others.  God  has  His 
own  program  to  grow , and  to  de- 
velop and  to  nurture  His  church 
wherever  it  is,  if  we  would  only  fol- 
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low  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  wherever 
they  go  searching  for  His  celestial 
sunshine  of  the  spirit.  Finally,  we 
need  to  grasp  God’s  government 
which  we  so  easily  convey  in  the  glo- 
rious music  by  Handel,  “Someday 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  King, 
and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.”  We  do  not  know  whether  that 
shall  be  before  nuclear  holocaust  or 
after.  But  in  these  four  sections  of 
Romans  we  are  called  to  be  more  ef- 
fective ministers. 

Tonight’s  main  theme  is  that  God 
has  a gift  for  everyone  of  us  men  and 
women.  He  has  given  a gift  to  every- 
one of  us  which  is  unique  for  His 
kingdom’s  purposes  and  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  It  is  given  to  us 
because  the  whole  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse is  a giving  universe.  Spring- 
time and  summertime,  and  here  on 
this  beautiful  campus,  even  the  fall  is 
productive.  The  whole  universe  is  a 
giving,  renewing,  transmuting  uni- 
verse. It  will  give  in  abundance.  You 
can  burn  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  by 
accident  and  a year  or  two  later  the 
tendrils  come  out  of  the  charred 
stumps  and  the  shoots  begin  to  blos- 
som. 

As  we  are  studying  metaphors  to- 
gether, consider  how  men  and 
women  quarrel  whether  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth,  or 
not.  The  scientists  seem  to  find  more 
help  in  a metaphor  that  all  of  this 
came  out  of  cosmic  soup.  The  New 
Yor\  Times  would  espouse  the  theory 
of  the  big  bang!  (That  is  a fitting 
idea  for  New  York.)  But  is  it  any  eas- 
ier for  you  men  and  women  to  be- 
lieve in  cosmic  soup,  as  the  starting 
assumption,  than  the  beautiful  He- 
brew account,  “In  the  beginning 
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God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  made  man  and  woman 
and  said  it  is  all  very  good”?  He  has 
constantly  renewed  the  earth  despite 
what  we  have  done  to  torture  this 
sphere  of  clay.  Billions  of  years  have 
gone  by  and  here  we  are  with  fresh 
oxygen  renewing  itself  and  the  rain 
filtering  through  the  chemistry  of 
the  earth.  God  is  good  whether  you 
call  Him  Elohim  or  call  her  Mother 
or  call  it  cosmic  soup  or  big  bang  or 
black  hole.  Life  on  earth  is  here  and 
it  gives  and  gives  no  matter  what  we 
do,  and  we  are  uncomfortable  with 
these  gifts.  We  are  uncomfortable 
for  the  same  reason  we  were  uncom- 
fortable with  the  concept  that  it  is  all 
from  the  grace  of  God.  We  are  un- 
comfortable because  if  it  is  all  the 
grace  of  God  then  we  lose  control.  If 
we  acknowledge  this  large  gift  be- 
fore God,  then  we  lose  control,  so  we 
are  afraid  to  have  the  gift.  In  the 
meantime  the  church  drifts,  it  de- 
nies, it  detours,  it  plays  out  the 
theme — “let  the  church  be  the 
church."  God  says,  “It  has  not  yet 
entered  into  our  hearts  and  minds 
the  good  things  that  I want  to  give 
you,  if  you  would  only  open  your 
eyes  and  receive  them.”  No,  we 
would  rather  become  bishops  or  su- 
perintendents and  keep  things  under 
our  control.  So  we  deny  the  gifts.  We 
deny  that  we  have  a gift  with  false 
modesty  saying,  “I  have  no  gifts.”. 
That  is  what  Moses  did.  He  did  not 
want  to  go  to  pharaoh  in  the  first 
place,  so  he  said,  “I  do  not  have  a 
gift.  Send  my  brother,  he  is  the  tal- 
ented one."  The  Lord  said,  “I  will 
send  him  with  you,  but  you  are  the 
one  I want  to  go." 

In  more  modern  life  we  do  the  op- 
posite. We  pretend  we  have  gifts  we 
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do  not  have.  You  know  how  we  say 
someone  is  a big  preacher!  Inside  we 
are  all  human  clay.  We  have  this 
treasure  in  human  vessels.  We  deny 
it  and  we  pretend  it.  Worse  than 
that,  as  we  move  through  the  dec- 
ades, do  we  not,  men  and  women, 
neglect  our  gifts?  We  aspire  after 
someone  else’s  gifts  and  talents, 
worry  how  he  or  she  has  this  gift  and 
talent,  and  seems  to  be  successful, 
while  we  neglect  our  own  special 
gifts.  Paul  kept  reminding  Timothy 
and  Titus,  “Neglect  not  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  The  grace  of  God  is  a gift  to 
you.  But  we  let  it  get  tarnished,  cor- 
roded. The  spiritual  battery  goes 
dead  but  at  least,  then,  we  can  write 
an  article  on  professional  burn-out! 

What  is  worse  than  that  is  the  iso- 
lation of  gifts  in  our  individualistic 
generation,  where  we  think,  you 
have  your  gift,  and  I have  my  gift 
but  they  are  isolated,  so  we  separate 
them.  I was  thinking  of  this  chapel 
piano  made  up  of  its  composite  parts. 
Take  it  all  apart,  put  it  on  a truck, 
and  it  is  junk.  Put  the  case  together 
with  the  sounding  board  and  the 
pegs  drawing  the  strings  tight,  al- 
most to  their  tensile  breaking,  then 
add  some  black  and  white  keys  in 
co-existent  relationship,  and  put 
someone  like  David  Weadon  at  the 
keyboard  and  life  comes  out  of  the 
gifts  of  all  those  parts.  Take  away  a 
few  keys  and  those  gifts  are  not  good 
without  each  other.  We  forget  in  our 
highly  individualistic  age  that  the 
gift  you  have  is  no  better  alone  and  is 
not  as  good  alone  without  the  other 
gifts  of  the  black  key,  white  key, 
sounding  board,  pegs,  and  pedals — 
or  even  the  bench.  Did  you  ever  try 
playing  Rachmaninov  standing  up? 


All  the  parts,  St.  Paul  said,  fit  as  in 
the  body.  The  ear,  the  eyes,  the 
hands,  the  feet,  and  all  other  parts 
are  articulated  together  by  the  artis- 
tic designer  of  the  whole.  We  say, 
“Let  the  church  be  the  church,”  and 
we  forget  we  need  all  the  gifts  to 
work  together.  No  one  has  all  the 
gifts.  But  every  gift  complements  the 
gift  given  to  someone  else.  Even  the 
tumbling,  stumbling  preachers  that 
we  are,  complement  the  radiant 
woman  in  the  wheelchair  who  prays 
gloriously  in  your  church,  or  the 
tired  teacher  or  business  person  in 
your  community  who  is  the  rock  of 
your  parish.  We  need  each  other, 
and  without  each  other  when  we  are 
isolated  we  forget  that  we  are  part  of 
the  whole. 

What  else  do  we  do  with  the 
gifts?  We  think  we  can  identify  our 
own  gifts.  Let  this  be  the  key  point. 
We  cannot  identify  our  own  gifts. 
Someone  else  will  have  to  identify 
them  to  us.  I could  tell  you,  with  all 
modesty,  I am  the  world’s  greatest 
bassoon  player!  But,  why  do  you 
laugh?  I am  the  world’s  greatest  bas- 
soon player.  You  have  never  heard 
me,  have  you?  I can  say  that  until 
you  do  hear  me.  Then  you  will  know 
that  I cannot  even  play  a bassoon. 
But  in  the  modern  world  of  market- 
ing we  say,  “I  have  the  gift  of  bas- 
soon playing,”  and  we  impute  to 
ourselves  gifts  we  may  not  have. 

The  scriptures  come  at  it  differ- 
ently. The  Holy  Spirit,  who  gives 
you  and  me  our  gifts,  gives  others 
the  discerning  power  to  say,  “You 
have  the  gift  of  this  and/or  that.”  It 
takes  away  all  the  anxious  tension  if 
you  let  other  people  identify  God's 
gift  in  you  for  then  you  are  rein- 
forced, ratified,  and  you  are  encour- 
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aged  and  strengthened.  Or,  turn  the 
idea  around.  Instead  of  worrying 
about  finding  your  own  gifts,  spend 
your  life  finding  out  the  gifts  in 
other  people.  Give  them  confirma- 
tion of  the  gifts  that  are  in  them. 
Strengthen  your  wife  or  your  hus- 
band. Strengthen  your  son  and  your 
daughter,  who  are  beginning  to 
doubt  their  ability  in  this  competi- 
tive, jealous,  ambitious  world.  They 
themselves  cannot  identify  the  gifts 
God  has  given  them  because  the  gifts 
in  scripture  are  always  pointed  out 
for  you  by  someone  else.  That  is  how 
you  know  you  have  the  gift.  God,  in 
His  wonder,  not  only  gives  us  the 
gift  but  in  everything  that  we  do,  He 
renews  that  gift.  He  gives  something 
to  everyone. 

I love  the  story  of  the  patron  saint 
of  all  Catholic  priests.  August  7th 
will  be  the  feast  day  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Marie  Vianney.  Jean  Baptiste  Marie 
Vianney  flunked  out  of  seminary. 
They  refused  to  ordain  him.  A gaunt 
old  white-haired  French  priest  said, 
“I  will  take  him  under  my  care.  I 
will  bring  him  into  my  parish  as  my 
assistant  if  you  will  ordain  him  un- 
der my  tutelage.”  Finally  they  gave 
him  a little  church  that  nobody  else 
wanted.  He  went  there  and  faith- 
fully did  his  duties.  One  morning 
early  he  came  to  the  railing  and 
knelt  with  the  people  in  prayer.  He 
asked,  “What  are  you  making  spe- 
cial intercession  for  today?”  They 
said,  “We  are  praying  for  a new 
priest.”  He  said,  “I  will  pray  with 
you!”  But  you  all  remember  from 
your  own  reading  that  he  became 
the  famous  Cure  of  Ars.  The  man 
who  was  broken,  beaten,  and  bram- 
bled  was  discovered  finally  under 
the  tutelage  of  that  loving  old  priest 
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who  believed  in  him,  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit.  Jean  did  not  have 
the  ambitions  of  the  court,  but  there 
in  that  little  parish  of  Ars,  men  and 
women  used  to  come  down  from 
Paris  and  pour  out  their  troubles  to 
him  because  they  could  not  find  spir- 
itual satisfaction  in  Paris.  He  would 
spend  twelve  or  more  hours  in  the 
confessional  box  listening  patiently 
to  men  and  women  who  poured  out 
all  of  their  troubles  to  this  flunked 
priest  with  a compassionate  ear. 
When  you  go  to  the  library  now,  you 
do  not  look  under  Jean  Baptiste 
Marie  Vianney,  you  look  under  the 
Cure  of  Ars,  the  most  famous  con- 
fessor of  France. 

God  has  a gift  for  everyone  of  you 
men  and  women.  He  will  give  the 
gift,  He  will  keep  giving  the  gift,  He 
will  renew  the  gift,  He  will  give  a 
gift  to  everyone.  We  do  not  have  the 
gift  for  ourselves.  We  have  the  gift 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church — “Let 
the  church  be  the  church.”  Consider 
the  fact  that  your  gift  is  for  the  whole 
church.  Your  gift  is  not  for  yourself. 
Your  gift  is  for  someone  else  to  en- 
hance his  or  her  gift  so  that  the  gifts 
together  may  be  exalted.  Each  of  us 
has  a varied  and  a different  gift. 
Shall  the  eye  say  to  the  ear,  “I  don't 
need  you?”  Did  you  ever  see  an  eye 
by  itself  alive?  Your  gift  was  given 
for  the  church  in  variation.  It  is  a 
valid  gift,  even  if  you  have  it  in  pain. 

Just  before  the  service  I looked 
again  at  the  name  of  Henry  Francis 
Lyte  who  wrote,  “Abide  with  me: 
when  other  helpers  fail  and  comforts 
flee.”  He  was  a failure  in  every  par- 
ish he  had.  He  did  not  fit.  He  was  a 
sophisticated,  educated  poet.  But 
they  put  him  in  little  fishing  villages 
where  he  was  all  the  minister  they 
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could  afford.  He  had  to  take  these 
assignments  because  they  were  the 
only  ones  that  would  take  him.  With 
his  meager  earnings,  he  supported 
the  children  of  a friend  who  had 
died  early.  In  the  world’s  eyes  he  was 
a failure,  but  he  wrote,  “O  Thou 
who  changest  not;  Help  of  the  help- 
less, abide  with  me.”  His  gifts  came 
through  personal  sorrow. 

Your  gifts  are  given  to  you  in  in- 
dividual variation  in  the  same  way 
they  were  withheld  and  given  to 
Frank  Lauback  who  wanted  to  be- 
come the  president  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Manila.  He  as- 
pired to  eminence  and  missed  it  by 
one  vote.  He  went  up  to  Signal  Hill 
and  said,  “Lord,  I wanted  it.  What 
happened?”  You  know  the  story. 
The  Spirit  said,  “You  were  not  ready 
for  it.  You  love  yourself  too  much.  If 
you  will  break  your  heart  and  let  me 
love  through  you  I can  use  you." 
God  led  him  in  that  humiliation  to 
love  the  ordinary  people  and  teach 
Moslems  the  scripture.  God  devel- 
oped through  him  that  grand  work 
of  his  life,  the  Frank  Lauback  Liter- 
acy Movement — “Each  One,  Teach 
One” — and  it  has  changed  the 
world.  What  if  he  had  become  the 
president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Manila!  He  might  have 
been  just  another  one  in  life  doing 
his  job.  God  broke  him  because  He 
had  a greater  gift  to  give  him  when 
he  became  the  open  channel  for  His 
grace. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  God's 
gifts  is  that  He  renews  them  when 
we  get  burned  out  or  tired.  Pentecost 
comes,  but  it  does  not  come  by  a spi- 
ral bound  calendar  with  proper  red 
signals  for  liturgical  observance. 
Pentecost  does  not  come  on  sched- 


ule. It  comes  when  and  where  God 
spontaneously  breaks  through  with 
charismatic  gifts  to  whomever  will 
receive  them.  Everyone  has  a char- 
ismatic gift.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand I am  ruffling  you  perhaps 
when  1 mention  the  very  word,  char- 
ismatic, because  that  is  an  irritating 
word  to  some.  I do  not  know  much 
Greek,  but  I did  look  up  charis  (cha- 
risma). All  it  means  is  gifts.  So  when 
I say  charismatic  gifts  all  I am  saying 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  gifts.  Do  you 
feel  better  saying,  gives  gifts?  Why 
are  we  afraid  to  say  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  charisma  to  every  believer?  All 
through  the  ages  God’s  charismatic 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  people. 

My  favorite  example  is  Barnabas. 
He  was  a real  estate  man  from  Cy- 
prus. You  don't  believe  me?  Do  you 
have  any  evidence  otherwise?  (See 
Acts  4:36,  37.)  St.  Paul,  the  converted 
terrorist,  by  the  grace  of  God,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  presbytery  for 
acceptance.  They  would  not  touch 
him  for  fear.  Who  did?  This  real  es- 
tate fellow  from  Cyprus.  Warm- 
hearted Barnabas,  with  his  great  big 
hands,  came  up  and  put  his  arms 
around  him  and  said,  “Brother  Saul, 
the  Lord  has  laid  His  hand  on  you 
and  I believe  in  you.”  He  confirmed 
the  gift  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its 
mystery  had  given  to  Paul.  The  or- 
dained ecclesia  were  afraid,  but  the 
layperson  had  the  gift  to  discern. 
You  and  I preach  tirelessly  from  St. 
Paul,  and  forget  the  roles  Barnabas 
and  Priscilla  had  in  his  life.  She  be- 
longed to  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women’s  Group  and  was  an 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Would  you  like  me  to  be  aca- 
demic? How  about  Domingo  Guz- 
man, founder  of  the  Dominican  Or- 
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der  of  Preachers?  Do  not  forget  your 
Roman  Catholic  heritage.  You  did 
not  leap  from  St.  Paul  to  John  Calvin 
even  though  you  thought  you  did. 
St.  Dominic  was  thirty-six  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  when  the  troubadour 
movement  was  starting  among  the 
Albigenses,  who  were  in  the  Pied- 
mont of  France  and  Italy.  The  char- 
ismatic movement  of  the  Albigenses 
produced  the  troubadours  who  sang 
the  heartfelt  songs  in  the  cold  castles 
of  Europe.  These  were  songs  of  en- 
thusiasm, even  though  they  were  de- 
creed to  be  heretical  because  of  their 
element  of  perfectionism.  Yet,  they 
were  part  of  the  new  breath  of  God’s 
spirit.  Saint  Dominic  started  the 
Black  Friars  and  walked  for  3,380 
miles  in  Europe  espousing  a life  of 
simplicity,  of  study,  and  of  service  as 
a gift  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  I had  to 
belong  to  a Catholic  Order  I would 
want  to  be  among  the  Dominicans. 
They  responded  in  simplicity  to  the 
breath  of  God  at  that  time.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  was 
part  of  that  movement  of  God’s  Pen- 
tecost at  that  time  that  we  have  for- 
gotten. So  we  jump  ahead  to  Martin 
Luther,  John  Calvin,  and  Zwingli 
and  all  the  others,  but  they  too  were 
all  part  of  this  continuum  because, 
after  all,  Martin  Luther  was  an  Au- 
gustinian  monk,  as  St.  Dominic  was, 
before  he  established  the  Black 
Friars.  All  of  this  came  out  of  the 
movement  of  the  Floly  Spirit 
through  our  Roman  Catholic  back- 
ground. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  had 
John  Wesley.  We  had  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards too  whose  bones  still  molder 
in  the  grave  behind  the  rusty  iron 
fence  in  Princeton.  He  put  us  in 


touch  with  the  American  Great 
Awakening.  Then  we  say,  “What 
has  happened  since?”  You  get  the 
breadth  of  Washington  Gladden 
with  his  familiar  hymn,  “O  Master 
Let  Me  Walk  With  Thee.”  We  have 
the  influence  of  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch  and  the  social  gospel.  Some 
people  are  frightened  of  this  term  as 
well  as  of  evangelicalism  and  the 
charismatic  movement.  What  are 
they  afraid  of?  All  these  emphases 
are  parts  of  God’s  gifts  to  us. 

Not  by  might  nor  by  power  nor 
your  own  intention  nor  ecclesiastical 
resolution  will  you  triumph  in  min- 
istry. “But  by  my  spirit,  says  God, 
and  my  spirit  floweth  free  and  full 
wherever  it  will  go.  I am  not  let  nor 
hindered  where  it  can  flow  into  St. 
Dominic  or  Martin  Luther.  I give 
everyone  who  believes  in  me  (he  or 
she)  the  charisma  gift  of  my  Holy 
Spirit.”  We  get  all  wrapped  up  when 
we  try  to  control  God.  Then  we  have 
seminars  on  whether  we  believe  in 
glossolalia  or  not.  So  what  has  that 
got  to  do  with  it?  Everyone  has  some 
gift  of  the  Spirit  who  is  in  the  Spirit. 
Otherwise  we  are  living  in  a market- 
ing world  of  aggression  and  of  hu- 
man depravity,  as  it  says  in  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans. 

We  argue  because  we  divide  jus- 
tification and  sanctification,  labor 
and  love,  legalism  and  liberalism, 
service  and  serenity,  now  and  then, 
and  the  individual  and  the  corpo- 
rate. You  can  be  safe  as  long  as  you 
stay  between  those  two  poles  and 
play  them  one  against  each  other. 
They  cannot  get  you  caught  that  way 
and  neither  will  you  get  the  Spirit. 
That  is  what  we  do  now.  We  can 
control  God  as  long  as  we  set  up 
these  polarities.  Are  you  in  social 
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gospel,  or  are  you  evangelical?  Are 
you  charismatic  or  non-charismatic? 
Now  you  have  got  Him  in  your  con- 
trol. Then  you  get  arid,  then  you  get 
bored,  then  you  pump  up  a theme 
like,  “Let  the  church  be  the  church." 
God  says,  “I  always  have  my  church. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  wilderness, 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  city,  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  a period  when  I 
have  not  had  my  witnesses." 

Though  we  cut  down  the  tree  to 
the  stump,  the  stump  will  thrive 
again.  We  have  that  all  fixed  up  in 
the  remnant  idea,  but  that  is  Old 
Testament.  There  is  still  a remnant 
today.  You  have  a gift,  men  and 
women.  By  His  gracious  gilt  He 
frees  you  from  the  egocentricity,  that 
we  ministers  carry,  to  the  abounding 
love  of  God  that  is  shown  to  us  and 
perhaps  only  recognized  in  us  by  our 
neighboring  preacher  or  layperson. 
He  delivers  us  from  the  fear  that 
makes  us  conform  to  the  molds 
about  us  and  sets  us  free  to  be  com- 
mitted in  creative  obedience  to  Him. 
He  shows  us  the  extremities  of  legal- 
ism are  arid,  and  also  that  licentious- 
ness is  burdensome.  He  takes  us  out 
of  all  these  traps  that  we  let  ourselves 
fall  into.  He  liberates  us  from  the 
debt  of  ambition  and  extravagance 
of  poverty  and  sets  us  free  to  minis- 
ter in  sheer  gratitude.  “Thank  you. 
Lord,  for  my  gift.  And  thank  you  for 
my  brother’s  and  sister’s  gifts.  It  is  a 
gift  that  you  gave  to  them  which 
they  did  not  know  until  we  recog- 
nized them.”  These  varied  gifts 
make  us  an  instrument  together  and 
we  call  that  instrument  the  church. 

So  the  Spirit  expands  the  gifts  in 
your  charisma.  For  example  cha- 
risma is  the  practice  of  committed 
compassion  as  in  Mother  Teresa. 


Charisma  is  going  somewhere  defi- 
nitely, wholeheartedly  for  God  like 
the  men  and  women  who  have  un- 
dertaken recently  to  build  houses  for 
the  poor  under  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity. In  this  luxurious  country  where 
men  and  women  cannot  afford  to 
build  houses  in  the  poor  sections  of 
our  cities,  Habitat  for  Humanity  is  a 
vital  new  mission. 

Charisma  is  the  joyful  journey  of 
faith  beyond  the  ordinary  ecclesias- 
tical paths  as  Robert  Rice  follows  in 
Literacy  and  Evangelism.  He  picked 
up  the  mantle  of  Frank  Lauback  and 
is  addressing  himself  to  the  millions 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas 
who  cannot  read.  They  do  not  even 
recognize  the  sign  that  says,  “Dan- 
ger, Nuclear  Power.”  They  cannot 
go  to  a factory  and  apply  for  a job  be- 
cause they  cannot  read  the  applica- 
tion papers  they  have  to  sign. 

Charisma  is  transcending  one’s 
self  in  the  joys  of  the  ministry  right 
back  home  where  you  came  from, 
w’here  there  is  a lot  of  hidden  treas- 
ure you  have  not  even  dreamed  is  in 
that  parish,  which  you  would  like  to 
leave  for  another  one.  But  it  is  there 
as  a gift,  if  you  want  to  take  it. 

I was  thinking  of  you  wives  and 
husbands  who  are  spouses  of  preach- 
ers. Charisma  is  loving  that  spouse 
and  his  or  her  congregation  along 
with  developing  your  own  career  in 
real  estate,  chemistry,  poetry,  psy- 
chotherapy, or  whatever  you  are 
doing.  We  all  have  a gift  to  be  re- 
newed. God  will  renew  it  even  as  a 
sign  declared  in  an  army  chapel.  It 
said,  “Nothing  happens  here  unless 
you  want  it  to.”  Nothing  happens 
here  unless  you  open  your  life  to  the 
wonder  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
the  real  power  of  the  church.  The 
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power  of  the  grace  of  God  gives 
every  one  a charisma,  a gift. 

The  gifts  of  God  are  for  the  ex- 
travagant demonstration  of  His 
power  in  the  world  today.  But  we 
hide  them  in  our  denials.  He  says, 
“Venture  out  into  the  void  beyond 
the  controversies  of  safe  words  that 
pit  one  against  each  other.”  He  says, 
“Let  the  importance  of  small  starts 
be  seen  in  you  and  I will  magnify  the 
gifts.”  He  says,  “Complete  the  units 
that  are  with  you  even  though  your 
enthusiasm  fades.  In  the  end  enthu- 
siasm will  come  back.”  He  says, 
“Keep  open  to  the  new  and  fresh 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  even  when  you  are 
dry  or  discouraged,  for  God  gives 
His  gifts  in  extravagant  abundance 
as  a witness  to  the  power  He  gives 
the  church,  so  it  can  be  His  church.” 
It  can  go  to  people  even  other  than 
ministers. 

Helen  Crummy  lives  in  Craigmil- 
lar,  two  miles  outside  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1961,  in  that  vast  social  housing 
project,  41%  of  the  people  were 
without  work.  The  place  was  filled 
with  anger,  hostility,  violence,  and 
graffiti.  The  Spirit  said  to  her, 


“Transform  this  housing  project.” 
God  gave  her  the  insight  that  every- 
one has  a gift,  so  she  said,  “We  are 
going  to  have  in  our  own  place  an  art 
festival  like  that  fancy  one  they  have 
on  High  Street  in  Edinburgh  proper. 
Within  our  limits,  we  will  have  our 
own  festival.  One  can  sew,  another 
can  embroider,  you  can  sing,  she  can 
dance,  he  can  play  music.  Others  can 
bake  and  bring  food.”  They  spread 
their  tables.  People  came  out  of  their 
overcrowded  hutches  and  discov- 
ered each  other.  They  shared  and  re- 
joiced. That  festival  has  been  going 
on  for  twenty  years.  It  has  trans- 
formed the  place,  because  a poor 
housewife  had  the  gift  to  discern 
that  everybody  else  has  a gift  from 
the  Holy  Spirit.  When  you  put  them 
together  you  can  take  the  shabbiest 
parish  or  the  drabbest  life  and  trans- 
form them  into  a thing  of  beauty. 
Everyone  has  some  gift  of  the  grace 
of  God  for  His  glory  and  our  mutual 
service  in  Christ’s  name. 

God  of  grace  and  love,  make  our 
ministries  together  the  exemplars  of 
thy  gifts  which  we  all  have  in  the 
charisma  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


Karl  Barth:  Theologian 
With  a Sense  of  Humor 

by  Daniel  L.  Migliore 


For  karl  barth  theology  was  not  a 
heavy  burden  but  a joyful  activ- 
ity. While  it  is  certainly  correct  to 
speak  of  his  theology  as  Christ-cen- 
tered, to  say  that  it  was  rooted  in  a 
lifelong,  uninterrupted  conversation 
with  the  Bible,  and  to  note  how  im- 
portant prayer  was  in  his  life  and 
theology,  all  such  characterizations 
of  Barth’s  work  would  still  miss 
something  essential  if  they  over- 
looked his  remarkable  freedom  and 
playfulness.  Laughter  was  deeply 
etched  in  Barth’s  theology  and  spir- 
ituality. He  was  a theologian  with  a 
rare  sense  of  humor. 

I 

Humor  often  arises  from  the  ex- 
perienced discrepancy  between  real- 
ity and  appearance,  from  the  dis- 
tance between  what  we  pretend  we 
are  and  what  others  know  us  to  be, 
or  between  what  others  imagine  us 
to  be  and  what  we  know  of  our- 
selves. Humor  thrives  on  incongru- 
ity, disproportion,  the  sometimes  bi- 
zarre disparity  between  assumptions 
and  facts,  protocol  and  performance, 
the  imagined  past  and  the  real  past, 
the  awaited  future  and  the  experi- 
enced present.  The  quality  of  hu- 
mor— whether  it  is  harsh  or  gentle, 
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This  sermon  was  delivered  on  April  10, 
1986,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Barth  Sym- 
posium. 

destructive  or  humanizing — de- 
pends on  whether  these  contradic- 
tions and  incongruities  are  held  to  be 
eternal  and  inescapable  or  provi- 
sional and  redeemable. 

If  disproportion  and  incongruity 
are  the  stuff  of  humor,  the  life  of 
faith  and  the  work  of  theology'  are 
fields  ripe  for  the  harvest,  a fact  that 
seems  to  have  been  more  readily  ap- 
parent to  the  children  of  the  world 
than  to  theologians.  Witness  Woody 
Allen’s  description  of  God  as  an  un- 
derachiever; or  the  prayer  of  Tevye, 
the  poor  dairy  farmer  in  Fiddler  on 
the  Roof , asking  God  kindly  to  be- 
stow the  undeniably  high  honor  of 
election  for  once  on  some  other  peo- 
ple than  the  Jews;  or  the  unlikely  de- 
fense of  God  by  Yossarian’s  lady 
friend  in  Catch  22  who,  although 
herself  an  atheist,  is  so  shaken  by 
Yossarian’s  devilish  indictment  of 
God’s  ineptness  or  malevolence  that 
she  breaks  into  tears  and  retorts:  "I 
don’t  believe  in  God,  but  the  God  I 
don’t  believe  in  is  a good  God.’’ 

As  theologians  go,  Barth  was  un- 
commonly appreciative  of  the  right- 
ful place  of  humor  in  human  life  in 
general  and  in  Christian  life  in  par- 
ticular. He  wondered  why  the  mod- 
ern apologists  for  the  uniqueness  of 
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humanity,  who  had  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  the  creation  of  men  and 
women  in  the  image  of  God,  had 
never  even  mentioned  the  fact  that 
apparently  human  beings  are  the 
only  creatures  who  laugh.  For  Barth, 
humor  was  a symptom  of  being  hu- 
man, and  it  frequently  found  expres- 
sion in  his  conversations  and  actions. 

As  a preacher,  Barth  could  ac- 
knowledge that  some  of  his  sermons 
were  real  clinkers,  like  the  one  on 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  which  he 
later  noted  was  as  great  a disaster  as 
the  original  event.  In  the  midst  ol  the 
German  church  struggle,  indeed  in 
the  midst  of  his  trial  ior  refusing  to 
practice  the  Nazi  salute  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  classes,  Barth  suggested 
to  the  court  that  like  Socrates  many 
centuries  earlier  he  actually  deserved 
a reward  rather  than  a punishment 
from  his  fellow-citizens.  The  gesture 
was  of  course  a complete  failure,  as 
one  might  have  expected  in  the 
dreadfully  humorless  world  of  Na- 
zism. 

Barth  was  also  able  to  laugh  about 
his  work  as  a theologian,  recogniz- 
ing that  every  theology  is  a human 
endeavor  with  all  the  limitations  and 
need  of  continuous  revision  which 
this  implies.  He  remarked  that  when 
he  got  to  heaven,  he  would  want  to 
have  a long  conversation  about  theo- 
logical method  with  Schleier- 
macher — say,  for  a couple  of  centu- 
ries. He  imagined  that  the  angels 
giggled  among  themselves  when 
they  saw  old  Karl  pushing  his  cart- 
load of  Church  Dogmatics. 

II 

Recalling  Barth’s  humor  is  not  a 
human  interest  ploy  or  a curiosity  of 
merely  biographical  significance.  It 
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is  certainly  not  intended  to  obscure 
or  trivialize  the  thunderous  pro- 
phetic criticism  which  Barth  often 
directed  against  both  church  and  so- 
ciety in  the  name  of  the  Word  of 
God.  The  point  is  that  Barth  had  not 
only  a sense  of  humor  but  a theology 
of  humor,  and  it  was  of  a piece  with 
his  whole  theology  and  practice  of 
Christian  freedom  in  response  to  the 
grace  of  God.  His  theology  of  humor 
can  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. First , humor  for  Barth  is  often 
and  perhaps  primarily  self-directed. 
“Humor  is  the  opposite  of  all  self- 
admiration and  self-praise”  (CD  III/ 
4,  665).  There  is,  in  other  words, 
such  a thing  as  Christian  freedom  to 
laugh  at  ourselves,  to  recognize  the 
incongruity  and  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sinners  we  still  are  and  the 
saints  we  prematurely  claim  to  be, 
and  thus  to  recognize  ever  and  again 
the  miracle  of  our  being  graciously 
accepted,  valued,  and  honored  by 
God.  When  one  can  laugh  at  oneself, 
then  one  can  also  rightly  laugh  at 
others — never  bitterly  or  cynically, 
never  in  the  superficial  spirit  of  car- 
nival or  the  poisoned  laughter  that 
expresses  hatred  for,  or  superiority 
over,  another. 

Second , for  Barth  true  humor,  far 
from  being  an  escape  from  the  reali- 
ties of  suffering  and  evil  in  the 
world,  is  “laughter  amid  tears.” 
True  humor  “presupposes  rather 
than  excludes  the  knowledge  of  suf- 
fering” (Ethics,  51 1).  As  the  child  of 
suffering,  humor  takes  suffering  se- 
riously but  refuses  to  give  it  the  last 
word.  It  is  remarkable,  Barth  ob- 
served, how  fundamentally  humor- 
less the  rich  and  powerful  and  self- 
satisfied  of  this  world  are,  and  how, 
by  contrast,  genuine  humor  often 
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rtourishes  among  the  poor.  The  re- 
fusal to  become  resigned  to  the  reign 
of  suffering  and  death  in  the  world 
has  enormous  personal  and  political 
significance. 

Third , and  most  decisively,  for 
Barth  humor  is  grounded  in  the 
grace,  faithfulness,  and  promise  of 
God.  Humor  is  part  of  the  freedom 
which  is  ours  to  exercise  thanks  to 
the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
a sign  of  liberation  and  release  rather 
than  bondage  and  resignation.  Grace 
creates  “liberated  laughter,”  laugh- 
ter made  possible  by  the  memory  of 
God’s  faithfulness,  the  present  fore- 
taste of  God’s  new  creation,  and  the 
hope  in  the  fulfillment  of  God’s 
promises.  To  put  this  another  way, 
humor  for  Barth  is  rooted  in  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  God  and  is  an 
expression  of  the  delight  and  pleas- 
ure which  the  God  of  the  gospel 
evokes  in  human  life.  The  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  beautiful,  and 
it  radiates  joy  and  awakens  humor 
{CD  II/i,  655). 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  the  time  of  humor 
and  the  time  of  unambiguous  joy. 
Joy  is  experienced  now,  but  not  con- 
tinuously or  totally.  “Joy  is  anticipa- 
tory,” it  has  an  “eschatological  char- 
acter” {CD  1 1 1/4,  377).  Humor,  like 
art  and  human  play  generally,  is  ori- 
ented to  God’s  future,  and  can  only 
be  properly  understood  in  that  con- 
text. In  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  mighty 
Yes  to  us  has  been  spoken,  and  this 
event  signals  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  contradictions  of  Yes  and 
No,  of  life  and  death,  of  friendship 
and  enmity.  Barth’s  humor  points 
beyond  irony  or  satire,  and  certainly 
far  beyond  ridicule  or  gallows  hu- 


mor, to  the  free  laughter  of  children 
and  friends  in  God’s  new  creation. 

So  understood,  humor  is  different 
trom,  though  intimately  related  to, 
joy.  Joy  arises  out  of  the  partial  pres- 
ence of  the  promised  kingdom  which 
has  erupted  in  Christ  and  in  the 
work  of  his  Spirit.  Humor  arises  out 
of  the  still  partial  presence  of  this 
kingdom,  leaving  the  undeniable  in- 
congruity and  disproportion  be- 
tween what  we  and  the  world  still 
are  and  what  God’s  grace  in  Jesus 
Christ  promises  that  we  and  the 
world  shall  yet  become.  Joy  will  find 
its  fulfillment  in  God’s  new  heaven 
and  new  earth;  humor  belongs  to  a 
world  between  the  times. 

Ill 

Barth’s  theology  of  the  radiantly 
beautiful  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  theology  of  humor  are 
inseparable.  If  in  the  midst  of  the 
hard  realities  of  our  world  we  attend 
to  the  gracious  promise  of  God,  how 
can  humor  be  missing  from  Chris- 
tian life,  spirituality,  theology,  or 
ethics?  If  as  the  Apostle  Paul  says, 
where  sin  abounds,  grace  supera- 
bounds  (Rom.  5:20),  is  that  not  cause 
for  joy  and  a touch  of  humor?  If 
God  gives  life  to  the  dead,  brings 
into  existence  things  which  were  not, 
promises  rejuvenation  to  the  old  and 
withered,  is  that  not  cause  for  a 
laugh,  as  Sarah  spontaneously 
laughed  (Gen.  18:12)— and  surely 
not  altogether  derisively? 

We  are  suggesting  that  one  of 
Barth’s  lasting  contributions  to 
church  and  theology  may  just  be  this 
spirit  of  play  and  humor  born  of  con- 
fidence in  God's  grace.  His  playful 
spirituality  encourages  us  to  look  for 
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the  inbreaking  of  the  kingdom  else- 
where than  in  the  uptight  and  self- 
righteous  ideologues  of  the  right  and 
the  left  who  find  it  impossible  to 
laugh  at  themselves  and  intolerable 
to  be  laughed  at,  to  question  every 
spirituality  and  spiritual  renewal  so- 
called  that  seems  unable  to  give  peo- 
ple room  to  play,  to  turn  away  from 
every  theology  that  takes  itself  with 
supreme,  oppressive  seriousness  and 
ascribes  infallibility  to  its  pronounce- 
ments. 

As  we  know,  Barth  lampooned 
the  Barthians  who  wanted  to  ape 
him.  That  they  should  want  to  do 
that  instead  of  entering  fully  into 
their  own  Christian  freedom  was,  he 
thought,  very  humorous  indeed.  It 
ever  Barth  should  be  designated  a 
doctor  of  the  church,  he  may  quite 
appropriately  be  named  Doctor  of 
Freedom  or  Doctor  of  Play — one 


who  helped  teach  the  church  to  live 
by  grace  alone  and  thus  in  the  free- 
dom and  playfulness  that  grow  out 
of  assurance  of  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  one  who  per- 
mitted and  practiced  that  graceful 
humor  without  which  the  yoke  of 
Christian  discipleship  is  impossibly 
heavy  rather  than  unexpectedly  light 
as  Christ  promised  it  would  be. 

All  this  means  that  any  tribute  to 
Barth  offered  in  this  centennial  year 
of  his  birth  had  better  keep  its  dis- 
tance from  uncritical  adulation  and 
misplaced  hagiography.  Appropri- 
ate tribute  to  Barth  is  that  we  remain 
close  to  the  subject  matter  of  theol- 
ogy and  faith — the  surprising, 

majestic,  delightful,  sovereign  grace 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ — for  that  is 
where  Christian  freedom  and  joy — 
and  yes,  humor — are  rooted. 


James  Miller  Tunnell,  Jr. 

1910-1986 

James  Miller  Tunnell,  )r.,  one  of  Princeton  Seminary’s  distinguished 
trustees  emeriti,  was  called  home  by  our  Father  on  January  10,  1986,  fol- 
iwing  his  wife  Mildred,  who  was  called  a year  and  a half  earlier. 

Jim  Tunnell  was  born  in  Frankford,  in  lower  Delaware,  in  1910  and  re- 
mained a Delawarean  throughout  his  life.  The  son  of  a United  States  senator 
who  was  also  a lawyer,  he  inherited  considerable  oratorical  and  linguistic  tal- 
ent, which  through  diligent  effort  he  honed  to  an  even  sharper  edge.  These 
skills  were  first  recognized  when  he  was  a seventeen-year-old  high  school 
senior  in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  and  won  a regional  oratorical  contest 
against  students  from  larger  and  more  prestigious  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

After  graduating  from  Princeton  University  in  1932,  Jim  won  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  enabling  him  to  study  law  at  Exeter  College  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. Upon  returning  home,  he  joined  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Georgetown  from  1934  to  1951,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court. 

Jim  resigned  from  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court  in  1954  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful bid  for  the  Democratic  Party’s  nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Thereafter,  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  joining  the 
law  firm  to  which  his  name  was  then  added,  Morris,  Nichols,  Arsht  & Tun- 
nell, where  he  remained  as  a practicing  lawyer  until  his  retirement  in  1980. 
In  1966,  he  made  one  more  political  outing,  this  time  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic Party’s  senatorial  nomination,  but  losing  in  the  general  election  to  a 
very  popular  incumbent.  Ffe  was  praised  by  virtually  all  sectors  of  public 
opinion  for  his  unequivocating  stand  on  the  issues. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  Jim  Tunnell  gave  generously  of  his  talents  to 
charitable  and  professional  organizations.  He  was  particularly  active  and  in- 
terested in  Presbyterian  causes.  He  served  as  moderator  of  the  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  as  moderator  of  the  Permanent  Judicial  Commission  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.S.A.,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.S.A.,  which  conducted  negotiations  exploring  an  even- 
tual union;  and  he  represented  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  at  the  1961 
meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Delhi.  Jim  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  June  1963,  and 
served  faithfully  until  illness  forced  him  into  emeritus  status  in  January  1984. 

He  also  found  time  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  and  was  its  president  from  1962  to  1972.  He  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  many  other  Delaware  charitable  organizations.  In  1979,  in 
recognition  of  his  long  service  to  the  Delaware  Bar  Association,  of  which  he 
also  served  as  president,  he  won  the  Association’s  First  State  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  and  in  1980  was  named  Distinguished  Delawarean  by  the 
News  Journal  newspaper. 
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This  litany  of  achievements  does  not  convey  Jim  Tunnell’s  wit,  charm, 
understanding,  and  love  to  his  fellow  human  beings.  His  God-given  aptitude 
with  the  English  language  can  be  illustrated  by  one  of  his  favorite  stories, 
that  of  the  Oxford  don,  who,  upon  being  asked  to  advise  a prospective  em- 
ployer about  a particularly  lazy  student,  trying  to  be  helpful  to  the  student 
yet  wishing  to  be  honest,  replied,  “You  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  you  can 
persuade  this  man  to  work  for  you.” 

Jim  Tunnell  worked  for  all  of  us  in  God’s  service.  We  will  all  miss  his  wit, 
understanding,  and  reconciling  ministry. 


).  Douglas  Brown 

i8g8-ig86 

i i ^TpAKE  him  all  in  all,"  one  might  have  said  of  J.  Douglas  Brown,  “I  never 
J.  saw  his  fellow;  nor  can  I see  any  indication  of  him  on  the  stocks."  He 
was  an  economist,  a top-flight  administrator,  a major  influence  in  social 
thought  and  practice,  and,  above  all,  a devout  Presbyterian  elder.  He  lived 
eighty-seven  years  before  death  overtook  him  on  January  19,  1986,  at 
Meadow  Lakes  in  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

Doug  grew  up  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  attended  the  schools  there  and 
then  entered  Princeton  University.  His  academic  career  was  interrupted  by 
service  in  France  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  World  War  I,  but  he  returned  to 
Princeton  and  completed  his  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  1919,  and  an  M.A.  de- 
gree in  1921.  He  taught  two  years  at  Princeton  and  two  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity before  returning  to  Princeton  to  complete  his  Ph.D.  in  1928,  and  to 
receive  his  professorship  in  1934.  He  was  a member  of  the  Princeton  Faculty 
for  forty-three  years  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  for  twenty  years.  He  also 
served  as  the  University’s  first  Provost.  Dean  Brown  was  universally  re- 
spected for  his  balanced  judgment,  wise  counsel,  and  academic  statesman- 
ship. There  was  hardly  any  issue  in  higher  education  that  he  did  not  reflect 
on  deeply,  and  his  judgments  were  always  clear  and  succinct.  He  belonged 
to  the  great  Princeton  tradition  of  Christian  humanism  which  began  with 
John  Witherspoon  and  includes  James  McCosh,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Mike 
Oates,  and  Robert  Goheen.  Dean  Brown’s  volume  on  the  University  contin- 
ued his  running  debate  with  Clark  Kerr  on  the  nature  of  the  University  and 
the  proper  environment  for  liberal  education. 

Nationally  Doug  Brown  is  known  as  the  “founder  of  Social  Security."  He 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  lived  to  see  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  a ceremony  in  Baltimore  where  he  was 
honored  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  Margaret 
Heckler.  He  also  served  as  a Director  of  McGraw-Hill,  as  a trustee  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  When  it  came 
time  for  him  to  retire  from  the  University,  he  insisted  that  his  home  be  on 
the  Seminary  side  of  Princeton,  and  he  and  his  beloved  wife,  Dorothy,  were 
neighbors  at  the  corner  of  Mercer  and  Edgehill  Streets.  He  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Seminary’s  Board  and  was  ready 
to  shoot  down  any  suggestion  that  was  unwise  or  that  would  lower  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  the  Seminary.  I once  heard  him  tell  several  members  of 
his  University  faculty  that  in  many  areas  of  the  world  when  the  name 
“Princeton”  is  spoken,  those  present  think  of  the  Seminary  and  not  the  Uni- 
versity. 

His  plans  for  retirement  included  the  completion  of  six  books,  and  he 
lived  to  see  them  all  in  print.  His  Essays  on  Social  Security  is  now  a standard 
text  and  his  volume,  The  Human  Nature  of  Organizations , is  one  of  the  very 
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best  in  the  field.  It  is  in  this  book  that  he  describes  the  necessary  character- 
istics of  any  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  first  among  them  is  “intuitive  in- 
tegrity.” 

Until  his  removal  to  Meadow  Lakes,  he  was  always  in  his  own  pew  on 
Sunday  mornings  at  the  Nassau  Presbyterian  Church.  He  served  on  all  of  his 
congregation’s  committees,  and  no  task  was  too  menial  for  him.  I shall  never 
forget  his  comment  that  the  first  thing  that  the  lay  person  notices  is  when  his 
minister  has  stopped  reading! 

For  all  of  his  accomplishments,  including  being  the  architect  of  Social  Se- 
curity, Doug  Brown  was  a modest  and  unassuming  man.  He  personified  in- 
tuitive integrity.  He  never  recovered  fully  from  the  loss  of  Dorothy  but  this 
did  not  deter  him  from  continuing  a very  responsible  life  even  after  he  could 
no  longer  read  or  write.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  tutoring  students  from  the 
Peddie  School,  just  across  from  Meadow  Lakes,  and  we  can  only  envy  the 
students  who  were  privileged  to  sit  at  his  feet  during  his  last  years. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  its  Adminis- 
tration and  Faculty,  join  together  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  life  and  work 
of  a great  Christian  statesman  and  express  their  profound  gratitude  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Brown  for  two  such  amazingly 
gifted  and  generous  spirits  who  enriched  Princeton  Seminary  so  much 
through  their  service  and,  even  more,  through  their  spirit  of  selflessness  and 
caring. 
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Diogenes  Ai.len 


Booh 

Philosophy  for  Understanding  Theology.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press. 


Articles 

“The  Restoration  of  Sacramentality  in  a Post-Modern  World.”  Reformed  Liturgy  and  Music 
(Spring). 

“The  Relevance  of  Philosophy  for  Preaching.”  The  Journal  for  Preachers  (Pentecost). 

“George  Herbert  and  Simone  Weil.”  Religion  and  Literature  (August). 


Booh  Review 

Review  of  The  Nature  of  Love , by  Irving  Singer.  Theology  Today  (December). 


Donald  E.  Capps 

Booh 

Clinical  Handbooh  of  Pastoral  Counseling.  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Wicks,  Richard  D.  Parsons,  and 
Donald  E.  Capps.  Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist  Press. 

Chapters  in  Boohs 

“Religion  and  Psychological  Well-Being."  In  The  Sacred  in  a Post -Secular  Age,  edited  by  Phil- 
lip E.  Hammond,  pp.  237-56.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press. 

“Pastoral  Counseling  for  Middle  Adults:  A Levinsonian  Perspective.”  In  Clinical  Handbooh 
of  Pastoral  Counseling,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Wicks,  Richard  D.  Parsons,  and  Donald  E. 
Capps,  pp.  213-44.  Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist  Press. 

Articles 

“The  Beatitudes  and  Erikson’s  Life  Cycle  Theory.”  Pastoral  Psychology  33:226-44. 

“Augustine  as  Narcissist:  Comments  on  Paul  Rigby’s  ‘Paul  Ricoeur,  Freudianism  and  Au- 
gustine’s Confessions'  ” Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion  53:115-27. 

“A  Comment  on  Ralph  L.  Underwood’s  ‘The  Presence  of  God  in  Pastoral  Care  Ministry.’  ” 
Austin  Seminary  Bulletin  101:15-18. 

“Pastoral  Counseling.”  International  Encyclopedia  of  Education,  pp.  3804-6.  Oxford:  Pergamon 
Press. 

Booh  Reviews 

Review  of  The  Psychology  of  Religion,  by  Joseph  F.  Byrnes.  The  Christian  Century  (February  6- 

1 3): 1 56-58- 

Review  of  Paul  Tillich:  The  Meaning  of  Health,  by  Perry  L.  LeFevre  (ed.).  Theology  Today 
42:416. 

James  H.  Charlesworth 

Boohs 

The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha:  Expansions  of  the  "Old  Testament"  and  Legends,  Wisdom  and 
Philosophical  Literature,  Prayers,  Psalms  and  Odes,  Fragments  of  Lost  Judeo -Hellenistic  Woifs 
vol.  2 (editor).  Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday. 

The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha  and  the  New  Testament:  Prolegomena  for  the  Study  of  Chris- 
tian Origins.  SNTS  Monograph  Series  54.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  Discovery  of  a Dead  Sea  Scroll  (4  Q Therapeia)  and  Its  Importance  in  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  Jesus  Research.  Lubbock:  ICASALS. 
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Chapters  in  Books 

“The  Significance  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha.’’  In  La  littera- 
ture  intertestamentaire,  edited  by  M.  Philonenko.  Paris. 

“The  Triumphant  Majority  as  Seen  by  a Dwindled  Minority:  The  Outsider  According  to  the 
Insider  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypses,  70-135.“  In  To  See  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us:  Christians, 
Jews,  “Others”  in  Late  Antiquity , edited  by  J.  Neusner  and  E.  S.  Frerichs,  pp.  285-315.  Chico, 
CA:  Scholars  Press. 

“Reflections  on  the  Mysteries  of  St.  Catherine’s  Monastery.”  In  Secrets  of  Mount  Sinai,  edited 
by  James  Bentley,  pp.  4-7.  Garden  City,  NY. 

Articles 

“History  of  the  Rechabites,”  “Prayer  of  Jacob,”  “The  Odes  of  Solomon,”  “The  Prayer  of 
Manasseh,”  “More  Psalms  of  David”  (with  J.  A.  Sanders),  “Introduction  to  Expansions  of 
the  ‘Old  Testament’  and  Legends,”  "Introduction  to  Wisdom  and  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture,” “Introduction  to  Prayers,  Psalms,  and  Odes,”  “Preface  to  Fragments  of  Lost  Judeo- 
Hellenistic  Works.”  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha  vol.  2.  Garden  City,  NY:  Double- 
day. 

“Pseudepigrapha.”  Harper’s  Bible  Dictionary , edited  by  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  pp.  836-40.  San 
Francisco. 

“Research  on  the  Historical  Jesus.”  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Biblical  Association  9,  pp.  19-37. 

“Research  on  the  Historical  Jesus  Today:  Jesus  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices,  Josephus,  and  Archaeology.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 
6,  no.  2:98-1 15. 


Jane  Dempsey  Douglass 


Book 

Women,  Freedom,  and  Calvin.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 


Articles 

“Luther  and  Women."  Lutherjahrbuch  52,  pp.  294-95. 

“Passing  On  Our  Reforming  Tradition.”  New  York:  Office  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA). 

“What  About  Predestination?”  (Interview  by  Vic  Jameson).  Presbyterian  Survey  (September), 
pp.  28-30. 


Craig  Dykstra 

Articles 

“Why  We  Oppose  Educator  Ordination,”  with  Freda  Gardner.  Presbyterian  Outlook  l^7  (No- 
vember 25)  41 14-5. 

“A  ‘Post-Liberal’  Christian  Education?”  Theology  Today  42  (July)  2:153-57. 

“No  Longer  Strangers:  The  Church  and  Its  Educational  Ministry."  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  6,  no.  3:188-200. 

“Maturing  in  the  Christian  Lite.”  The  Drew  Gateway  56  (Fall)  1:48-53. 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  The  Church  in  the  Education  of  the  Public:  Refocusing  the  Task  °f  Religious  Education , 
by  Jack  L.  Seymour,  Robert  T.  O’Gorman,  and  Charles  R.  Foster.  Theology  Today  42  (July) 
2:271. 

Review  of  Transforming  a People  of  God , by  Denham  Grierson.  Religious  Education  80  (Sum- 
mer) 3:496-97. 

Review  of  The  Psychology  of  Moral  Development , by  Lawrence  Kohlberg.  The  Living  Light  21 
(June)  4:358-62. 
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Hugh  T.  Kerr 

Pamphlet 

A Year  with  the  Bible.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

Editor 

Theology  Today.  Princeton,  NJ. 

Article 

“The  Seminary  and  the  College:  The  First  Twenty-Five  Years.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bul- 
letin VI,  no.  2:116-22. 


Sang  H.  Lee 

Book.  Review 

Review  of  The  Work s °f  Jonathan  Edwards  (Yale  Edition)  vol.  6:  Scientific  and  Philosophical 
Writings,  edited  by  Wallace  Anderson.  The  Journal  of  Religion  (January),  pp.  121-23. 

Thomas  G.  Long 

Articles 

"Homiletical  Notes  for  Eastertide.”  Journal  for  Preachers  VIII,  no.  3 (Easter). 

“Editorial:  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Practical  Theology.”  Theology  Today  XLII,  no.  1 (April). 
“Lectionary  Preaching  Resources:  A Consumer’s  Guide.”  Reformed  Liturgy  and  Music  XIX, 
no.  4 (Fall). 

“What  About  Narrative  Preaching?”  Academy  Accents  1,  no.  4 (Summer). 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  four  textbooks  on  preaching.  Homiletic  X,  no.  1. 

Review  of  The  Word  of  God  in  Words,  by  Bernard  Brandon  Scott.  Homiletic  X,  no.  2. 

Review  of  Fundamentals  of  Preaching,  by  John  Killinger.  Academy  Accents  2,  no.  1. 

Review  of  The  Binding  Truth:  A Selective  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  6,  no.  2. 


Donald  Macleod 


Sermon 


“The  Truth  About  Thanksgiving."  Pulpit  Digest  LXV,  no.  476  (November-December),  pp. 

5J-54- 

Editor 

“Pulpit  Resource  and  Ecumenical  Commentary.”  Good  News  Supplement  (12  monthly  6000- 
word  expositions,  Common  Lectionary  Year  A).  Lake  Worth,  FL:  Sunday  Publications, 
Inc. 


Book  Review-Article 

Review  of  The  Service  for  the  Lord’s  Day,  Supplemental  Liturgical  Resource  No.  1 . The  Prince- 
ton Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no.  2:142-46. 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  Growing  Amid  the  Thistles,  by  Stanford  B.  Lucyk.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 
VI,  no.  1:49-50. 

Review  of  How  to  Preach  More  Powerful  Sermons,  by  Homer  K.  Buerlein.  The  Princeton  Sem- 
inary Bulletin,  VI  no.  1:50-51. 

Review  of  This  Grace  Given , by  David  H.  C.  Read.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no. 
2:149-50. 

Review  of  Worship  Is  A Verb,  by  Robert  E.  Webber.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no. 
3:241-42. 
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Review  of  Abingdon  Funeral  Manual , by  Perry  H.  Biddle.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI, 
no.  3:242-43. 


Marvin  A.  McMickle 


Article 


“Preaching  to  the  Black  Middle  Class.”  The  Journal  for  Preachers  (Advent). 


Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Book 

Manuscripts  of  the  Greeks  Bible:  An  Introduction  to  Palaeography , translated  into  Japanese  by 
Kenji  Toki.  Tokyo:  KyoBunkwan  Co.,  Ltd. 

Article 

“Griesbach,  Johann  Jakob.”  TRE,  Theologische  Realenzyklopadie , pp.  253-56.  Berlin:  Walter 
de  Gruyter. 

Chapters  in  Booths 

“The  Revised  Standard  Version.”  In  A Companion  to  the  Bible,  edited  by  Miriam  Ward, 
R.S.M.,  pp.  99-120.  New  York:  Alba  House. 

“Bilingualism  and  Polylingualism  in  Antiquity;  with  a Checklist  of  New  Testament  MSS 
Written  in  More  than  One  Language.”  In  The  New  Testament  Age,  Essays  in  Honor  of  Bo 
Reicke,  edited  by  William  C.  Weinrich,  vol.  2,  pp.  327-34.  Macon:  Mercer  University  Press. 

“A  Classified  Bibliography  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Mystery  Religions,  1924-73,  with  a Supple- 
ment, 1974-77.”  In  Aufsteig  und  Niedergang der  Romischen  Welt,  pp.  1259-1423.  Berlin:  Wal- 
ter de  Gruyter. 

Book,  Reviews 

Review  of  Apologia  respondens  ad  ea  quae  lacobus  Lopis  Stunica  taxaverat  in  prima  duntaxat  Novi 
Testamenti  aeditione,  edited  by  H.  J.  de  Jonge.  Novum  Testamentum  XXVI,  no.  1:90-91. 

Review  of  Searching  the  Scriptures:  A History  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  by  Ernest  W. 
Saunders.  Religious  Studies  Review  x,  no.  1 (January),  p.  65. 

Review  of  The  Other  Bible,  by  Willis  Barnstone.  Theology  Today  xli,  no.  3 (October),  p.  373. 


Daniel  L.  Migliore 

Book 

The  Power  of  God  (Chinese  translation).  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan. 

Chapter  in  Book 

“The  Passion  of  God  and  the  Prophetic  Task  of  Pastoral  Ministry.”  In  The  Pastor  as  Prophet, 
edited  by  E.  Shelp  and  R.  Sutherland,  pp.  1 14-34.  New  York:  Pilgrim  Press. 


Articles 

“The  Majesty  of  Truth:  John  Mackay’s  ‘Letter  to  Presbyterians,’  1954.”  The  Princeton  Semi- 
nary Bulletin  VI,  no.  2:78-80. 

"Princeton  Seminary  and  South  Africa.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no.  3:225-27. 


Sermon 

“The  Open  Banquet.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no.  1:8-13. 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  Foundations  of  Dogmatics,  vols.  1 & 2,  by  Otto  Weber.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bul- 
letin VI,  no.  1:46-48. 

Review  of  Theology  for  a Nuclear  Age,  by  Gordon  D.  Kauf  man.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bul- 
letin VI,  no.  3:239-41. 
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Patrick  D.  Miller,  Jr. 

Chapter  in  Boob 

"Israelite  Religion."'  In  The  Bible  and  Its  Modern  Interpreters , edited  by  D.  A.  Knight  and 
G.  M.  Tucker,  pp.  201-37.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press. 

Articles 

“Mesha  Stele."'  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia  Vol.  III.  Grand  Rapids. 

“Enthroned  on  the  Praises  of  Israel:  The  Praise  of  God  in  Old  Testament  Theology.”  Inter- 
pretation 39,  pp.  5-19. 

“Current  Issues  in  the  Study  of  the  Psalms.”  Word  and  World  5,  pp.  132-43. 

“Theses  on  the  Gender  of  God.”  Hoelan. 

"Bible-Theology-Church.”  Theology  Today  (October). 

“The  Human  Sabbath:  A Study  in  Deuteronomic  Theology.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 
6,  pp.  81-97. 


Gerald  F.  Moede 

Chapters  in  Boobs 

“On  the  Way:  Churches  in  Quest  of  Union.”  In  Called  to  be  One  in  Christ,  edited  by  Michael 
Kinnamon  and  Thomas  Best.  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches. 

“Ordination,  Reconciliation,  and  the  Ecumenical  Future.”  In  Wesleyan  Theology  Today,  ed- 
ited by  Theodore  Runyan. 


Samuel  H.  Moffett 

Articles 

“La  Iglesia:  impossible  encasillarla.”  Unidos  I (March-August),  pp.  6-9. 

“A  Great  Announcement;  A Great  Commandment;  A Great  Commission.”  Presbyterian 
Communique  (Summer).  Reprinted  in  Presbyterian  Layman  XVIII,  no.  4 (July- August),  p. 
11. 

"Where’s  the  Power?”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no.  2:59-62. 

“An  Improbable  Model.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no.  3:161-65. 

Ben  C.  Ollenburger 

Boob 

Understanding  the  Word:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Bernhard  W.  Anderson  (co-editor).  Sheffield:  JSOT 
Press. 

Article 

“Biblical  Theology:  Situating  the  Discipline.”  Understanding  the  Word,  pp.  37-62. 

Boob  Review 

Review  of  Old  Testament  Theology:  Its  History  and  Development,  by  John  Hayes  and  Frederick 
Prussner.  Theology  Today  42,  pp.  244-48. 

Translations 

Translation  of  “The  Old  Testament’s  Understanding  of  History  in  Relation  to  that  of  the 
Enlightenment,”  by  Claus  Westermann.  Understanding  the  Word,  pp.  207-20. 

Translation  of  “The  ‘Land’  in  the  Pre-Exilic  and  Early  Post-Exilic  Prophets,”  by  Walther 
Zimmerli.  Understanding  the  Word,  pp.  247-62. 


Peter  J.  Paris 


Boob 

The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Blacb  Churches.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press. 
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Chapter  in  Booh 

“The  Task  of  Religious  Social  Ethics  in  Light  of  Black  Theology.”  In  Liberation  and  Ethics: 
Essays  in  Religious  Social  Ethics  in  Honor  of  Gibson  Winter , edited  by  Charles  Amjad- Ali  and 
W.  Alvin  Pitcher.  Chicago:  Center  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion. 


J.J.M.  Roberts 

Chapters  in  Boohs 

“Amos  6:1-7.”  In  Understanding  the  Word:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Bernhard  W.  Anderson,  edited  by 
lames  T.  Butler,  Edgar  W.  Conrad,  and  Ben  C.  Ollenburger,  pp.  155-66.  Sheffield:  JSOT 
Press. 

“Isaiah  and  His  Children.”  In  Biblical  and  Related  Studies  Presented  to  Samuel  Iwry,  edited  by 
Ann  Kort  and  Scott  Morschauser,  pp.  193-203.  Winona  Lake,  IN:  Eisenbrauns. 

“The  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Environment.”  The  Hebrew  Bible  and  Its  Modern  Interpreters,  ed- 
ited by  Douglas  A.  Knight  and  Gene  M.  Tucker,  pp.  75-121.  Chico:  Scholars  Press. 


Articles 

“Amoz,”  “Ariel,”  “dial,”  “Eliakim,”  “Eliphaz,”  “Hittites,”  “Horites,”  “Maaseiah,”  “Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,”  “Mephibosheth,”  “Mitanni,”  “Pekah,”  “Rezin,”  “shaving,”  “Shearja- 
shub,”  “Shebna,”  “talebearing.”  Harper’s  Bible  Dictionary , edited  by  Paul  J.  Achtemeier  et 
al.  San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row. 


Booh  Review 

Review  of  Genesis  1-11:  A Commentary , by  Claus  Westermann.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bul- 
letin VI,  no.  3. 


Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 

Book, 

Faithfulness  in  Action:  Loyalty  in  Biblical  Perspectives.  Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology  Series, 
no.  16.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press. 

Chapters  in  Boohs 

“Feminist  Uses  of  Biblical  Materials.”  In  Feminist  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Letty 
Russell,  pp.  55-64.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

"Theological  and  Redactional  Problems  in  Numbers  20:2-13.”  1°  Understanding  the  Word:  Es- 
says in  Honor  of  Bernhard  W.  Anderson,  edited  by  J.  T.  Butler,  E.  W.  Conrad,  B.  C.  Ollen- 
burger, pp.  133-54.  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Old  Testament  Supplement  Series,  no.  37. 
Sheffield:  JSOT  Press. 

Booh  Reviews 

Review  of  Theodicy  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  L.  Crenshaw.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 

6,  P- 45- 

Review  of  Wisdom  Literature  and  Psalms,  by  R.  E.  Murphy.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  6, 
P-  45- 

Review  of  Law,  History,  and  Tradition:  Selected  Essays  by  Eduard  Nielsen,  by  E.  Nielsen.  Cath- 
olic Biblical  Quarterly  47,  pp.  383-84. 

Prayer 

Opening  Convocation  Service  Prayer,  September  23,  1984.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  6, 

p.  6. 


Judith  E.  Sanderson 


Chapter  in  Booh 

“Capernaum.  In  Major  Cities  of  the  Biblical  World,  edited  by  R.  K.  Harrison,  pp.  72-82. 
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Article 

"Pride.”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia  3 (rev.  ed.).  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co. 


C.  Leong  Seow 


Article 

“A  Textual  Note  on  Lamentations  1:20.”  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  47,  pp.  416-19. 


Mark  Kline  Taylor 

Editor 

“Cultural  Anthropology:  Its  Meaning  for  Christian  Theology.”  Theology  Today  special  issue 
41  (January). 

Articles 

“A  Conversation  [with  Gibson  Winter]:  Notes  for  a Socio-Political  Biography."  Theology  To- 
day 41  (January),  pp.  444-52. 

“What  Has  Anthropology  to  do  with  Theology?”  Theology  Today  41  (January),  pp.  379-82. 
“Symbolic  Dimensions  in  Cultural  Anthropology.”  Current  Anthropology  26  (April),  pp.  167- 

. ’85- 

“Theology’s  New  Fact.”  Theology  Today  42  (April),  pp.  78-83. 

“Reply.”  Current  Anthropology  26  (October),  pp.  198-204. 

Book,  Reviews 

Review  of  Understanding  Cultures:  Perspectives  in  Anthropology  and  Social  Theory,  by  Robert  C. 

Ulin.  American  journal  of  Sociology  91  (May),  pp.  166-68. 

Review  of  Paul  Tillich,  by  John  P.  Newport.  Theology  Today  42  (July),  p.  272. 

Review  ol  Foundations  of  Religious  Literacy,  by  John  V.  Apczynski  (ed.).  Religious  Studies  Re- 
view 11  (January),  p.  66. 

Review  of  Religious  Pluralism,  by  Leroy  S.  Rouner  (ed.)  and  On  Nature,  by  Leroy  S.  Rouner 
(ed.).  Theology  Today  42  (October),  pp.  364-68. 

Review  of  Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective,  by  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  .America  153,  no. 
10:243-44.  [Sexist  language  solely  the  responsibility  of  editors  of  America  \ 

Charles  C.  West 

Pamphlet 

Perspectives  on  South  Africa.  Princeton  Pamphlets  Series,  no.  102.  Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Articles 

“South  Africa:  Reflections  of  a Visitor.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  VI,  no.  3:179-87. 
“Politics,  Religion,  and  Faith.”  The  Presbyterian  Outlook  1 67,  no.  3 (January  28). 

“On  Taxes  and  Cheerful  Giving.”  The  Presbyterian  Outlook  167,  no.  1 1 (March  25). 

“Where  is  Our  Home  and  Who  is  Welcome  In  It?”  The  Presbyterian  Outlook  1 67,  no.  22  (June 
10). 

“Atheism:  Is  It  Essential  to  Marxism?  A Comment.”  journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  22,  no. 
3:506-8. 

“Verantwortung  fur  die  Schopfung.”  Zeitschnft  fur  evangelische  Ethik  (June)  29.  Jahrgang, 
Heft  2,  pp.  147-59. 


Ronald  C.  White,  Jr. 

Article 

“Our  Brother  in  Black:  Methodism  and  Racial  Reform  in  the  Progressive  Era."  The  Drew 
Gateway  (February). 
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D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 

Chapter  in  Book 

“What  Curriculum  Is — And  Is  Not.”  In  Always  Being  Reformed,  Church  Education  in  the 
Twenty-First  Century , edited  by  John  C.  Purdy.  Philadelphia:  Geneva  Press. 

Articles 

“Eight  Steps  to  the  Best  Use  of  Curriculum."  Innovations  (Winter). 

“Shiva  Naipaul,  1945-1985.”  The  Houston  Post  (September  15). 

Book,  Review 

Review  of  The  Hidden  Ground  of  Love,  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Merton  on  Religious  Experience 
and  Social  Concerns , by  Thomas  Merton.  The  Houston  Post  (July  21). 


BOOR  REVIEWS 


Froehlich,  Karltried  (trans7ed.)-  Bib- 
lical Interpretations  in  the  Early  Church. 
Sources  of  Early  Christian  Thought. 
Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1984.  Pp. 
>35- 

In  this  slender  but  significant  volume,  the 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  demonstrates  that  the  present 
preoccupation  of  theological  scholarship 
with  hermeneutics  as  the  theory  of  interpre- 
tation which  undergirds  the  practice  of  exe- 
gesis is  not  a modern  fad  but  the  latest  chap- 
ter in  the  continuing  saga  of  the  Church's 
quest  for  an  authentic  method  of  under- 
standing its  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  series  in  which  it  appears  is  informed 
by  the  conviction  that  Christianity  as  we 
know  it  today  was  decisively  shaped  by  its 
history  during  the  patristic  period  (a.d.  100- 
700).  Thus  its  purpose,  according  to  series 
editor  William  G.  Rusch,  is  “to  allow  an 
English-reading  public  to  gain  firsthand  in- 
sights into  these  significant  times  for  Chris- 
tianity by  making  available  in  modern,  read- 
able English  the  fundamental  sources  which 
chronicle  how  Christianity  and  its  theology 
attained  their  normative  character”  (p.  viii). 

In  an  extended  Introduction,  the  author 
traces  the  development  of  the  “principles” 
(theoretical  frameworks)  and  “rules”  (exe- 
getical  procedures)  which  guided  biblical 
interpretation  in  the  early  Church  from  their 
roots  in  Jewish  exegesis,  through  their  own 
beginnings  with  Jesus  and  Paul,  up  to  the 
formation  of  the  Augustinian  hermeneutical 
tradition  which  dominated  the  western 
Church  for  a thousand  years.  The  Introduc- 
tion serves  to  orient  the  reader  to  the  nine  ex- 
cerpts from  primary  source  materials  which 
follow  as  edited  and  translated  so  ably  by 
Froehlich. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  three  pieces 
from  the  writings  of  Diodore  of  Tarsus  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  representing  the 
school  of  Antioch.  Froehlich  notes  that  mod- 
ern biblical  scholars  have  tended  to  praise 
Antiochene  exegetes  for  their  disdain  of  Al- 
exandrian allegorical  speculation  in  favor  of 
a method  which  honors  the  singular  (literal) 
sense  of  a text  as  well  as  its  conventional 


(historical)  reference,  thus  presaging  the 
concernsofthepost-Enlightenment  historical- 
critical  method.  Such  a “sharp  antithesis”  be- 
tween Alexandrian  and  Antiochene  exegesis 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  simply  a 
modern  “construct”  (p.  20).  For  both  schools 
practiced  different  forms  of  anagogy,  the 
view  that  the  literal  sense  of  a text  “leads  up” 
to  a higher  meaning.  Thus  the  allegona  of 
Alexandria  has  its  counterpart  in  the  theona 
of  Antioch.  The  burden  of  both  Diodore  and 
Theodore  in  the  material  excerpted  from 
their  works  is  to  distinguish  the  concept  of 
theona  from  that  of  allegona . 

In  terms  of  the  present  hermeneutical  dis- 
cussion, what  is  at  stake  in  this  distinction  is 
the  proper  interaction  between  sense  and  ref- 
erence in  the  constituting  of  textual  meaning. 
Froehlich  points  out  that  Origen,  the  greatest 
of  the  Alexandrian  exegetes,  grounds  his 
hermeneutical  theory  in  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  From  this  conviction 
that  all  canonical  texts  are  equally  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  all  such  texts  have  their  Source  as  their 
ultimate  reference.  In  the  “literal”  sense  of 
every  biblical  text,  therefore,  there  is  a "hid- 
den” reference  which  constitutes  its  “moral” 
and  “spiritual"  senses.  The  allegorical 
method  allows  the  interpreter  to  be  “led  up” 
(anagoge)  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  mean- 
ing. The  problem,  according  to  the  Antio- 
chene exegetes,  is  that  allegory  is  no  method 
at  all  but  a license  to  engage  in  flights  of  fan- 
tasy. For  in  allegorical  interpretation  there  is 
no  demonstrable  connection  between  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  a text  and  its  assumed  moral  and 
spiritual  references. 

As  Froehlich  emphasizes,  the  concept  of 
theoria  in  Antiochene  exegesis  is  always  teth- 
ered to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text  and,  where 
appropriate,  to  its  historical  reference.  Theo- 
na is  thus  subject  to  the  foundational  histona 
(record  of  events)  in  a way  not  true  of  Alex- 
andrian allegona.  It  is  precisely  this  interac- 
tion between  the  literal  sense  of  a text  and  its 
historical  reference  which  justified  the  Anti- 
ochene anagogy,  the  “leading  up”  of  the 
mind  of  the  interpreter  to  theona  as  the  the- 
ological reference  of  an  appropriate  text.  In 
practice  this  was  worked  out  in  terms  of  ty- 
pological exegesis.  Froehlich  is  correct  in  his 
insistence  that  theona  “is  not  identical  with  a 
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simplistic  typology  of  promise  and  fulfill- 
ment” (p.  21),  which  Rowan  Greer  calls 
“right  wing”  typology  in  his  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia , but  it  is  clear  from  the  Antio- 
chene source  materials  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume that  a sophisticated  form  of  typology  is 
intended.  Both  Diodore  of  Tarsus  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  shared  the  basic  convic- 
tion of  the  Church  in  this  period  that  the 
scope  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  presentation 
of  God’s  plan  of  salvation  ( oi\onomia ).  By 
means  of  theoria  the  Antiochene  exegetes 
were  seeking  to  discern  the  connections  be- 
tween the  events  attested  in  the  Scriptures  as 
God’s  redeeming  work. 

This  book  deserves  to  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  every  student  of  biblical  interpre- 
tation, including  seminarians  and  pastors, 
and  especially  by  those  who  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  ours  is  the  first  generation  that 
has  worried  about  and  reflected  upon  such 
important  matters. 

Thomas  W.  Gillespie 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Tigay,  Jeffrey  H.  (ed.).  Empirical 
Models  for  Biblical  Criticism.  Philadel- 
phia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1985.  Pp.  xv  + 307.  $37.50. 

One  of  the  recurring  objections  to  the  doc- 
umentary hypothesis,  the  dominant  critical 
theory  that  explains  the  growth  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  resulting  from  the  secondary  com- 
bination and  editing  of  originally  independ- 
ent literary  strands  (J,  E,  D,  P),  has  been  the 
claim  that  no  other  writing  from  the  ancient 
Near  East  was  composed  in  that  way.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  volume  under  review, 
Tigay  cites  a number  of  the  critics  of  the  doc- 
umentary hypothesis  who  make  this  argu- 
ment, including  the  British  Egyptologist, 
K.  A.  Kitchen,  a particularly  strong  advocate 
of  this  critique  of  the  critical  theory,  whom 
Tigay  quotes  at  some  length  (pp.  3,  10).  In  his 
Ancient  Orient , Kitchen  writes,  “Nowhere  in 
the  Ancient  Orient  is  there  anything  which  is 
definitely  known  to  parallel  the  elaborate 
history  of  fragmentary  composition  and  con- 
flation of  Hebrew  literature  ...  as  the  docu- 
mentary hypothesis  would  postulate”  (p. 
1 15).  Unfortunately  for  the  opponents  of  the 
documentary  hypothesis.  Kitchen  is  wrong. 
The  essays  collected  and  edited  by  Tigay  in 
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Empirical  Models  demonstrate  that  all  the 
compositional  methods  hypothesized  by  lit- 
erary critics  for  the  composition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  in  fact  widely  used  in  the  an- 
cient Near  East  and  can  be  verified  by 
empirical  models. 

In  addition  to  Tigay’s  introduction  and 
concluding  summary,  the  volume  contains 
eight  essays  and  one  appendix.  The  eight  es- 
says include  three  by  Tigay:  “The  Evolution 
of  the  Pentateuchal  Narratives  in  the  Light 
of  the  Evolution  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic,” 
“Conflation  as  a Redactional  Technique,” 
and  “The  Stylistic  Criterion  of  Source  Criti- 
cism in  the  Light  of  Ancient  Near  Eastern 
and  Postbiblical  Literature.”  Emanuel  Tob 
contributes  two  essays:  “The  Composition  of 
1 Samuel  16-18  in  the  Light  of  the  Septuagint 
Version”  and  “The  Literary  History  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Light  of  Its  Textual 
History.”  And  the  other  essays  are  individual 
contributions  by  Alexander  Rofe,  “Joshua 
20:  Historico-Literary  Criticism  Illustrated,” 
Yair  Zakovitch,  “Assimilation  in  Biblical 
Narratives,”  and  Mordechai  Cogan,  “The 
Chronicler’s  Use  of  Chronology  as  Illumi- 
nated by  Neo-Assyrian  Royal  Inscriptions.” 
All  of  the  essays  illustrate  ancient  composi- 
tional techniques  from  empirical  evidence 
that  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  hypotheti- 
cal reconstruction,  and,  what  is  remarkable 
in  a collection  of  this  sort,  there  is  no  “weak” 
essay  in  the  lot.  The  appendix  maintains  this 
standard  of  excellence.  It  is  a reprint  of 
George  Foot  Moore’s  article,  “Tatian’s  Dia- 
tessaron  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,” 
originally  published  in  the  journal  of  Biblical 
Literature  9 (1890)  201-15.  This  is  an  exem- 
plary study  in  which  Moore  shows  that  the 
compositional  method  used  by  Tatian  in  cre- 
ating his  early  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels 
parallels  in  remarkable  ways  the  composi- 
tional method  that  critical  scholars  have  re- 
constructed for  the  formation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Though  the  study  is  quite  old,  it  is  still 
not  outdated,  and  Tigay  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  again  making  this  classic  study  eas- 
ily accessible  to  contemporary  readers. 

Though  the  volume  gives  support  to  the 
documentary  hypothesis  and  other  critical 
theories  inductively  arrived  at  through  an  in- 
ternal analysis  of  the  biblical  text  alone,  the 
study  was  not  undertaken  as  a defense  of  the 
documentary  hypothesis.  The  goal  was 
rather  to  provide  empirical  models  of  the 
way  in  which  ancient  literature  was  in  fact 
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composed,  to  see  if  there  were  ancient  paral- 
lels to  the  processes  hypothetically  recon- 
structed by  earlier  generations  of  biblical 
scholars.  That  goal  has  been  admirably  ac- 
complished, and  the  result  has  been  to  un- 
dercut the  dogmatic  assertions  of  those  who 
want  to  defend  simple  unitary  authorship  as 
the  normal  mode  of  literary  composition  in 
the  ancient  Near  East.  More  important  than 
that  particular  result,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  discussion  of  the  composition  of  the 
biblical  material  can  now  be  set  in  a broader 
context  of  empirically  observed  methods  of 
composition  in  the  ancient  Near  East. 

Students  struggling  with  critical  theories 
of  biblical  composition  need  the  perspective 
of  that  broader  context,  and,  for  that  reason, 
1 think  this  volume  should  be  required  read- 
ing in  the  basic  introduction  courses  to  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  hard  to  praise  Tigay  and 
his  fellow  contributors  too  highly  for  this  ex- 
cellent book.  In  my  judgment,  no  serious  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  can  afford  to  ignore  the  em- 
pirical evidence  amassed  in  this  collection  of 
essays. 

J.  J.  M.  Roberts 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Williamson,  H.  G.  M.  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah.  Word  Biblical  Commentary  16. 
Waco,  Texas:  Word  Books,  1985.  Pp.  lii 
+ 417. 

H.  G.  M.  Williamson’s  Ezra,  Nehemiah 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  volumes 
in  the  Word  Biblical  Commentary  series.  It 
is  very  well  written  and  well  researched. 
Williamson  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
discussions  of  scholars;  he  presents  the  views 
of  scholars  lucidly  and  engages  them  in  cre- 
ative dialogue.  He  obviously  writes  with  the 
clergy  and  educated  laity  in  mind,  but  the 
discussions  are  of  such  depth  that  specialists 
will  also  have  a great  deal  to  learn  from  this 
commentary. 

There  is  an  excellent  introduction  on  the 
unity  and  scope  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  the 
sources  and  the  composition  of  the  work,  the 
date,  some  historical  issues,  and  the  theology 
of  the  book  in  Ezra-Nehemiah  in  its  final 
form.  Following  the  format  of  commentaries 
in  this  series,  there  is  a fairly  extensive  and 
up-to-date  bibliography  (including  books 
and  articles  in  English,  German,  French,  and 


Hebrew)  for  each  section  of  the  book,  fol- 
lowed by  a new  translation,  philological 
notes  in  smaller  type,  form/structure/setting, 
comment,  and  explanation.  There  are  also 
indexes  for  authors,  primary  subjects,  and 
biblical  texts  cited. 

The  philological  notes  are  detailed  but  not 
obscurantist.  Priority  is  usually  given  to  the 
Masoretic  texts  unless  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  assume  otherwise.  The  sections  on 
form/structure/setting  contain  some  of  the 
best  discussions  in  the  commentary,  particu- 
larly on  the  literary  genres  and  the  history  of 
composition.  Williamson  usually  concludes 
his  treatment  of  each  passage  with  some 
thoughts  on  the  application  of  the  passage  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  The  connections  that 
he  makes  are  not,  however,  always  clear  or 
convincing. 

Williamson’s  commentary  represents  a 
fresh  challenge  to  many  views  among  modern 
scholars.  Some  of  his  positions  are  already 
well  known  from  his  books  on  Chronicles,  as 
well  as  his  articles  on  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

First  of  all,  Williamson  rejects  the  old 
view  that  most  details  in  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  Ezra-Nehemiah  are  historically  un- 
reliable. In  this  he  follows  the  new  consensus 
of  scholars  that  has  emerged  in  the  last  few 
decades.  Specifically,  he  contends  that  many 
of  the  materials  in  Ezra-Nehemiah  were  ac- 
tually composed  close  to  the  events  which 
they  relate. 

Concerning  the  unity  of  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
he  points  out  that  the  present  separation  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  Christian  Bible  is 
secondary.  Originally  the  two  works  were 
one,  as  Jewish  tradition  tells  us.  The  separa- 
tion of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  first  attested  by 
Origen,  who,  in  any  case,  recognized  that 
they  are  one  in  Hebrew  tradition. 

Moreover,  Williamson  challenges  the  as- 
sumption held  by  most  Western  scholars 
since  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  Chron- 
icler’s work  includes  the  Masoretic  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah.  Following 
several  Israeli  scholars,  Williamson  argues 
that  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  a separate  document 
from  the  books  of  Chronicles.  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah can  be  understood  apart  from  the 
works  of  the  Chronicler.  In  fact,  there  are 
ideological  differences  between  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah.  There  are 
some  similarities  between  the  two  works,  to 
be  sure,  but  these  are  not  significant  and  may 
be  present  because  both  works  were  pro- 
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duced  by  the  same  community.  Williamson 
concludes,  then,  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
“two  parts  ot  a single  work  and  that  this 
work  is  to  be  regarded  as  complete  as  it 
stands”  (p.  xxiii). 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the 
commentary  is  in  the  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory of  composition.  Williamson  contends 
that  “various  sources  lay  in  front  of  the 
writer  in  their  original,  unedited  form”  (p. 
xxiii).  He  holds  that  there  are  three  stages  in 
the  composition  of  Ezra-Nehemiah:  (i)  the 
writing  of  the  various  primary  sources  that 
are  more  or  less  contemporary  with  the 
events  they  relate;  (2)  the  combination  of  the 
Ezra  Memoir,  the  Nehemiah  Memoir,  and 
other  sources;  and  (3)  the  later  addition  of  the 
introduction  in  Ezra  1-6  (pp.  23-27).  The  fi- 
nal form  of  the  book  is  dated  around  300 

B.C.E. 

In  terms  of  the  relative  dates  of  the  re- 
formers, Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Williamson 
takes  the  orthodox  position  that  Ezra  came 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I (i.e.,  458  b.c.e.),  thus  preceding  Ne- 
hemiah. He  maintains  that  the  entire  (re- 
corded) ministry  of  Ezra  lasted  only  one 
year.  There  is  also  no  historical  evidence  that 
there  was  an  overlap  between  the  ministries 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Thus,  Williamson 
eliminates  a number  of  difficulties  that  pre- 
viously confronted  scholars  who  tried  to  re- 
construct the  history  of  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Lacking  in  this  book  is  a general  discus- 
sion ot  the  Persian  period  in  which  the  nar- 
ratives are  set  and  during  which  the  texts 
were  composed  and  edited.  Students  who  are 
not  already  familiar  with  the  history  of  this 
period  will  be  at  a loss  to  follow  much  of 
Williamson’s  discussion. 

Despite  this  and  other  omissions,  it  is  clear 
that  this  commentary  will  become  a standard 
study  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  along  with  the 
commentaries  of  W.  Rudolph  and  F.  C.  Fen- 
sham. 

C.  L.  Seow 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Smith,  Ralph  L.  Micah-Malachi. 
Word  Biblical  Commentary  32.  Waco, 
Texas:  Word  Books.  Pp.  xvii  + 358. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  new  Word  Bib- 
lical Commentary  series  that  has  included 
the  fine  works  of  Ralph  Klein  (I  Samuel),  Pe- 
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ter  Craigie  (Psalms  1-50),  and  Leslie  Allen 
(Psalms  /00-/50).  In  this  series,  the  “Twelve 
Minor  Prophets”  are  divided  into  two  vol- 
umes, with  Douglas  Stuart  writing  a pro- 
jected commentary  on  the  first  five  prophets 
(Hosea-Jonah)  and  this  volume  by  Ralph 
Smith  on  the  last  seven  (Micah-Malachi). 

True  to  the  intention  of  the  series,  Smith 
writes  with  a distinctly  “evangelical”  per- 
spective, believing  that  these  seven  prophetic 
books,  regardless  of  their  provenance,  con- 
tained “words  of  warning  and  judgment, 
and  also  a message  of  future  hope.”  This 
message,  Smith  holds,  is  based  on  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  YHWH  as 
“sovereign  over  history  and  the  world”  (p. 
xvi).  The  conviction  of  the  author  is  that 
“these  seven  books  still  speak  the  words  of 
God.”  Smith’s  approach  is  consistently  con- 
servative, but  it  is  neither  rigid  nor  unin- 
formed. 

The  seven  books  are  discussed  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  bible.  In  each  case 
there  is  a general  introduction  that  includes 
the  place  of  the  book  in  the  canon  (including 
their  order  in  the  versions),  information 
about  the  name  and  biographical  details  of 
the  prophet,  the  date,  historical  milieu,  struc- 
ture of  the  book,  and  an  outline.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a pericope  by  pericope,  verse  by 
verse  exposition  of  the  book.  Preceding  each 
unit  is  a bibliography,  often  including  items 
that  are  only  tangentially  relevant  to  the  par- 
ticular section. 

The  discussion  of  the  books  by  units  and 
verses  tends  to  allow  presentation  of  histori- 
cal and  philological  details,  but  it  also  pre- 
cludes the  discussion  of  broad  theological 
themes.  This  fragmentation  is  vitiated  some- 
what in  the  first  two  books  (Micah  and  Na- 
hum) when  the  author  gives  a summary  of 
the  message  of  the  prophet,  but  the  other 
prophets  receive  no  such  treatment. 

Smith  is  generally  well-informed  about 
scholarly  opinions  and  presents  them  clearly. 
He  does  not,  however,  give  critical  evalua- 
tions of  the  various  views;  opposing  views 
are  sometimes  juxtaposed  without  comment. 
Nor  are  Smith’s  own  positions  always  clearly 
stated. 

An  exception  to  this  approach,  however,  is 
his  introduction  to  Zechariah  wherein  is  a 
helpful  survey  ot  scholarly  discussion  on  the 
apocalyptic  character  of  that  prophetic  book. 
Smith  concludes:  “Whether  or  not  Zecha- 
riah is  apocalyptic  depends  on  one’s  defim- 
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tion  of  apocalyptic.  . . . [If]  Zech  9-14  is  not 
apocalyptic,  it  represents  the  forerunner  of 
that  type  of  literature”  (p.  175).  His  bias 
against  the  genre  of  apocalyptic,  however,  is 
evident  in  his  vocabulary,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
last  chapters  of  Zechariah  as  a “lapse  over 
into  apocalyptic  material.” 

In  general,  the  commentary  tends  to  be  too 
repetitive:  materials  covered  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  each  book  are  often  repeated  in  the 
exegesis.  Moreover,  there  tends  to  be  a lot  of 
unnecessary  information,  such  as  a list  of  tex- 
tual problems  and  other  difficulties  which 
are,  in  any  case,  treated  in  the  philological 
notes. 

Over  against  scholars  who  question  the 
authenticity  of  much  of  Micah,  Smith  con- 
cedes that  the  materials  may  have  been  ed- 
ited and  supplemented  in  the  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  periods  by  the  disciples  of  Micah  and 
Isaiah,  but  he  maintains  that  “the  prophet 
Micah  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  en- 
tire project”  (pp.  8-9).  The  prophet  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century.  Because 
there  is  no  mention  of  Micah’s  father’s  name, 
Smith  suggests  that  he  was  not  from  a prom- 
inent family.  The  specific  mention  of  Mo- 
resheth  as  his  hometown  meant  that  he  was 
no  longer  in  residence  there,  but  was  a resi- 
dent in  Jerusalem.  As  for  the  relation  of  Mic 
4:1-4  to  Isa  2:2-4,  Smith  simply  lists  the 
options  of  scholars  and  “will  assume  that 
[Micah]  4:1-5  is  the  work  of  Micah  or  a con- 
temporary until  it  can  be  proved  otherwise” 
(P-  37)- 

The  prophet  Nahum  preached  shortly  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  612  b.c.e.  The 
book  may  be  divided  into  three  roughly 
equal  parts,  including  chapter  2,  which  has 
“a  vivid  description  of  the  battle  for  Nineveh 
along  with  a taunt  song  against  Nineveh”  (p. 
67).  According  to  Smith,  1:11  “may  refer  to 
Sennacherib  [sic!]  as  the  one  who  came  out  of 
Nineveh”  (p.  77). 

There  are  few  startlingly  new  or  exciting 
ideas  in  this  commentary.  Smith  is  cautious, 
and  tends  to  accept  more  or  less  standard 
views.  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah 
are  all  dated  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Haggai  is  placed 
around  the  year  520  b.c.e.,  Zechariah  9-14 
between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifth  centuries,  and  Malachi  around 
450  B.C.E. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  information  in  this 
commentary,  and  the  biblical  text  is  compe- 


tently handled.  It  will  not,  however,  become 
a standard  work  on  these  prophetic  books. 

C.  L.  Seow 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Johnson,  Luke  T.  The  Writings  of  the 
New  Testament:  An  Interpretation.  Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress  Press,  1986.  Pp.  xiv  + 
593.  $18.95. 

This  is  a major  contribution  to  the  genre 
of  New  Testament  introduction.  As  the  sub- 
title implies,  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
New  Testament  and  Christian  origins  at  In- 
diana University,  is  explicitly  not  writing  a 
history  of  earliest  Christianity,  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  its  writings.  Consequently  one  of 
the  major  lenses  he  employs  to  view  his  sub- 
ject is  a literary  one;  he  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  styles  and  rhetorical  techniques  of 
the  NT  writers.  The  other  major  lens  is  a so- 
ciological one;  though  eschewing  “commu- 
nity history”  approaches  to  New  Testament 
writings,  he  is  ambitious  to  discover  the  ways 
in  which  the  various  writings  define  Chris- 
tian identity  over  against  a world  which  is 
sometimes  alien  and  hostile,  sometimes  fa- 
miliar and  alluring. 

The  structure  of  the  work  roughly  follows 
the  canonical  order,  the  major  departures 
being  that  Mark  precedes  Matthew  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  moved  to  the  end  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  context  of  other  Johannine 
traditions.  After  an  introduction  describing 
his  approach,  Johnson  offers  in  parts  one  and 
two  background  chapters  on  “The  Symbolic 
World  of  the  New  Testament”  (Greco-Ro- 
man and  Jewish  backgrounds)  and  “The 
Christian  Experience”  (the  earliest  traditions 
about  Jesus).  Part  three,  “The  Synoptic  Tra- 
dition,” comprises  separate  chapters  on  each 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Acts  is  treated  with 
Luke).  Part  four,  “Pauline  Traditions,”  con- 
tains an  introductory  chapter  on  Paul’s  min- 
istry and  letters,  followed  by  separate  chap- 
ters on  the  individual  letters.  Part  five  deals 
with  “The  General  Epistles”  and  part  six 
with  “The  Johannine  Traditions,”  including 
Revelation.  Finally,  an  epilogue  engages 
the  issue  of  canon.  There  are  indices  of  scrip- 
tural passages  and  ancient  authors,  but  no  in- 
dex of  subjects  (a  desideratum  in  an  intro- 
ductory text).  Each  chapter  concludes  with  a 
fine,  topically-arranged  bibliography  which 
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points  the  interested  student  to  follow-up 
reading. 

The  distinctiveness  of  this  work  is  evident 
on  almost  every  page.  Johnson’s  introduction 
is  about  one  hundred  pages  longer  than  the 
commonly-used  texts  ofK.ee,  Perrin/Duling, 
and  Spivey/Smith.  This  extra  length  enables 
him  to  treat  the  individual  NT  books  in  con- 
siderably more  depth  than  those  other  intro- 
ductions do;  the  density  of  the  comment,  in 
fact,  makes  the  work  at  times  resemble  a 
one-volume  commentary.  As  a general  rule, 
Johnson  comments  on  each  NT  book  from 
its  start  to  its  finish,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  reader  a sense  of  the  narrative 
flow;  however,  1 am  puzzled  that  he  makes 
exceptions  in  the  cases  of  Matthew  and  Rev- 
elation. The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date; 
the  discussion  of  the  phrase  “the  faith  of  Je- 
sus Christ’’  in  Galatians,  for  example,  enters 
into  conversation  with  the  1983  monograph 
by  R.  B.  Hays. 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  there  is  evi- 
dent here  a quality  of  existential  engagement 
and  pastoral  concern  which  is  lacking  in 
many  introductions  and  which  makes  the 
text  especially  valuable  for  seminary  stu- 
dents. Johnson’s  literary  and  sociological 
analysis  informs  and  serves  a consuming  the- 
ological interest  that  will  make  such  students 
return  to  this  book  again  and  again  not  only 
when  writing  exegesis  papers  but  also  when 
preparing  sermons  during  and  after  their 
seminary  careers.  To  take  one  example,  the 
chapter  on  Romans  contains  several  marvel- 
ous paragraphs  relating  the  theological  con- 
cepts of  sin  and  idolatry  to  the  psychological 
realities  of  fear  and  compulsion.  Further- 
more, the  liveliness  of  Johnson’s  prose  is  re- 
freshing; my  favorite  bon  mot  is  his  compar- 
ison of  Paul’s  addressees  in  Galatia  to 
“healthily  breathing  people  who  are  told  [by 
Paul’s  opponents  that]  the  only  way  to 
breathe  is  by  means  of  an  artificial  respira- 
tor.” My  only  serious  complaint  about  John- 
son’s writing  is  his  overuse  of  rhetorical 
questions. 

No  introduction  is  flawless.  I will  single 
out  two  weaknesses  of  Johnson’s  book,  one 
technical  but  important,  the  other  more  gen- 
eral. Throughout  the  work  Johnson  uses  the 
word  “Torah”  in  a very  broad  sense,  almost 
synonymously  with  “scripture.”  It  is  true 
that  etymologically  Torah  means  “teaching” 
and  that  the  equation  of  the  term  with  scrip- 
ture is  attested  in  intertestamental  Jewish 
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and  rabbinic  writings  and  even  occasionally 
in  the  NT  usages  of  nomos.  However,  the 
primary  meaning  of  Torah /nomos  is  the  rev- 
elation of  God’s  will  which  is  enshrined  in 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  especially  in  their 
laws.  Johnson’s  usage  blurs  the  distinctive 
connotation  of  the  term  “Torah”  and  is  con- 
fusing. 

More  substantively,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  there  is  an  anti-historical  bias  operative 
in  the  book  (although  Johnson  distinguishes 
between  his  embrace  of  the  historical  method 
and  his  rejection  of  a historical  model).  The 
reader  may  wonder  whether  it  is  legitimate 
to  separate  as  sharply  as  Johnson  does  the 
task  of  writing  an  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  from  that  of  writing  a 
history  of  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  per- 
haps symptomatic  that  the  book  contains  no 
pictures  or  maps,  those  tangible  links  with 
concrete  history.  Furthermore,  one  could 
make  a rather  long  list  of  historical  questions 
about  which  Johnson  reaches  no  firm  conclu- 
sion. The  list  would  include  such  important 
issues  as  the  history  of  the  Johannine  com- 
munity and  the  significance  of  the  discrep- 
ancies between  Acts  and  Paul’s  letters  on  the 
Apostolic  Council,  Paul’s  law-observance, 
and  his  attitude  toward  charismatic  manifes- 
tations. This  brings  up  another  problem.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  the  book  is  struc- 
tured, one  encounters  the  Lukan  Paul  before 
the  Pauline  one;  and  because  Johnson  plays 
down  the  differences  between  Acts  and  Paul, 
one  begins  to  read  the  latter  through  the  for- 
mer. Those  who  believe,  contrary  to  John- 
son, that  2 Thessalonians,  Colossians-Ephe- 
sians,  and  the  Pastorals  reflect  not  the 
historical  Paul  but  later  Pauline  schools  will 
find  that  a similar  flattening  of  the  sharp  con- 
tours of  Paul’s  thought  results  from  John- 
son’s description  of  these  works  as  authenti- 
cally Pauline.  In  short,  one  misses  in  the  book 
the  feel  one  gets  from  interpreters  like  Bult- 
mann  and  Kasemann  for  the  shouting  match 
that  would  probably  ensue  if  all  the  NT 
writers  could  be  gathered  together  in  one 
room. 

Yet  Johnson  provides  the  student  with  the 
basic  arguments  on  both  sides  of  controver- 
sial issues,  and  professors  who  disagree  with 
him  will  be  free  to  put  their  own  spin  on  the 
data.  All  in  all,  he  has  written  a most  impres- 
sive work  that  will  certainly  join  the  ranks  of 
frequently-used  NT  introductions.  One  final 
note  of  praise:  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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book  to  its  end,  Johnson  consistently  dem- 
onstrates the  way  in  which  the  scandalous 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  shattered  and 
transformed  the  symbolic  worlds  to  which 
the  NT  writers  were  heirs.  If  students  take 
from  the  book  only  a comprehension  of  this 
central  point,  they  will  have  acquired  the  one 
thing  that  is  needful. 

Joel  Marcus 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Jervell,  Jacob.  The  Unknown  Paul:  Es- 
says on  Lu\e-Acts  and  Early  Christian 
History.  Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1984. 
Pp.  190.  $9.95. 

This  volume  of  essays  by  the  Norwegian 
scholar  Jacob  Jervell  pursues  a bold  agenda: 
Jervell  calls  for  a rewriting  of  early  Christian 
history  in  such  a way  that  the  outline  of  that 
history  presented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  taken  with  full  seriousness.  The  thesis,  in 
short,  is  that  Jewish  Christianity  remained 
the  dominant  intellectual  and  cultural  force 
in  the  church  throughout  the  first  century, 
despite  the  growing  numbers  of  Gentile  be- 
lievers. Both  Acts  and  the  letters  of  Paul  in- 
dicate that  Jewish  Christianity  began  to  es- 
tablish itself  theologically  after  the  apostolic 
council  of  48  c.e.  and  thereafter  increasingly 
influenced  Paul  and  the  church  in  general. 
So  it  was  that  Paul  in  Romans  came  to  adopt 
a more  conservative  stance  with  respect  to 
Jewish  law,  Jewish-Christian  traditions,  and 
the  destiny  of  Israel  in  God’s  plan,  than  he 
had  in  Galatians  and  1 Thessalonians. 

Not  all  the  essays  in  The  Unknown  Paul 
develop  this  thesis;  nevertheless,  the  separate 
studies  display  a remarkable  coherence  (fa- 
miliar already  to  readers  of  Jervell’s  earlier 
Luke  and  the  People  of  God  [Minneapolis: 
Augsburg,  1972]).  The  thread  that  weaves  its 
way  through  each  essay  is  the  conviction  held 
by  Jervell  that  Christianity  is,  for  the  author 
of  Luke-Acts,  the  religion  of  Israel.  The 
church  is  nothing  other  than  reconstituted 
Israel,  obedient  to  the  law  and  heir  to  the 
promises  of  God.  Where  Jervell  advances  be- 
yond Luke  and  the  People  of  God  is  his  insist- 
ence that  the  contours  of  early  Christianity  as 
a whole  must  be  redrawn  in  view  of  Luke’s 
presentation  of  it. 

Of  the  nine  essays  contained  in  The  Un- 
known Paul,  two  are  new:  “The  History  of 


Early  Christianity  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles,” and  “Sons  of  the  Prophets:  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  The  re- 
maining studies  are  reprinted  or  (in  the  case 
of  five  essays)  translated  from  articles  previ- 
ously published  in  various  journals  and 
books.  (Roy  A.  Harrisville  served  as  transla- 
tor for  four  of  these  articles.) 

In  “The  History  of  Early  Christianity  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  Jervell  contends 
that  the  church  in  Acts  is  primarily  of  and  for 
Jews,  not  only  in  Palestine  but  also  through- 
out the  Mediterranean.  Jervell  refuses  to 
write  off  this  concentration  on  Jews  as  an 
echo  of  an  earlier  situation;  rather,  Luke  has 
presented  the  history  of  the  church  in  terms 
of  his  own  situation.  The  most  interesting  as- 
pect of  the  study  is  Jervell’s  portrayal  of  the 
Jerusalem  church.  Originally  this  church  was 
of  “mixed”  composition,  encompassing  both 
law-observant  Jewish  Christians  and  “Hel- 
lenists” who  were  critical  of  the  law  and  the 
temple  and  who  were  open-minded  concern- 
ing the  uncircumcised.  Only  later  does  a 
“strongly  Jewish  imprint  on  theology  and 
ethics”  develop.  Here  Jervell’s  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  the  Cornelius 
story  (Acts  10:1-11:18)  and  the  council  of 
Acts  15  is  pivotal.  The  council — behind 
which  is  detected,  for  the  first  time,  the  influ- 
ence of  James— represents  a hardening  of  the 
Jerusalem  church  in  its  approach  to  Gentile 
believers.  With  the  departure  of  the  Hellen- 
ists from  Jerusalem  (Acts  8)  and  the  emer- 
gence of  James,  the  Jerusalem  church  was 
well  on  its  way  from  the  “open  multiplicity” 
of  the  beginning  to  the  stringent  conserva- 
tism of  Acts  21.  Jervell  suggests  that  Luke’s 
outline  of  this  development  should  guide  our 
reconstruction  of  early  Christian  history, 
particularly  of  the  role  played  in  it  by  Jewish 
Christians. 

Jervell  elaborates  this  theme  in  “The 
Mighty  Minority.”  The  general  thesis  is  that 
Jewish  Christians,  though  a numerical  mi- 
nority, remained  the  great  power  determin- 
ing the  theology  and  preaching  of  the  church 
throughout  the  first  century.  Specifically, 
Jewish  Christianity  (which  was  itself  a di- 
verse phenomenon)  developed  into  a theo- 
logically active  and  articulate  force  only  in 
connection  with,  and  after,  the  apostolic 
council.  It  was  not  until  Gentile  Christians 
began  to  outnumber  Jewish  Christians  that 
Jewish  Christianity  as  the  center  of  the 
church  and  bearer  of  the  promises  to  Israel 
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came  under  threat,  and  responded  with  a 
harder  line.  This  newly  established  Jewish 
Christianity  did  not  disappear  after  the  de- 
struction ol  Jerusalem  (70  c.e.)  but  formed  a 
“mighty  minority”  which  determined  the 
theology  of  a church  numerically  dominated 
by  Gentiles.  Not  only  Luke-Acts  but  also 
John,  Matthew,  and  Hebrews  attest  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  Jewish  Christianity 
during  the  last  third  of  the  first  century.  Not 
until  the  second  century  did  nonsectarian, 
cooperative  Jewish  Christianity  gradually 
disappear,  and  an  independent  Gentile 
Christian  theology  arise.  So  the  historians’ 
dictum  that  history  is  written  by  and  for  the 
victor  finds  here  an  exception,  for  the  New 
Testament  is  not  a document  of  Gentile 
Christianity. 

The  third  essay  narrows  the  focus  to  the 
figure  of  Paul.  “The  Unknown  Paul”  has  as 
its  point  of  departure  the  observation  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Paul’s  life,  thought,  and 
work  belongs  to  the  "unknown  Paul”:  “We 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  we 
possess  only  fragments  of  Paul”  (p.  53).  The 
occasional  character  of  the  apostle’s  letters — 
an  axiom  of  current  research  on  Paul — con- 
ceals Paul  the  mission  preacher,  in  his  reli- 
gious practice  and  thought  apart  from  po- 
lemical and  apologetic  concerns.  Jervell  seeks 
to  recover  dimensions  of  this  hidden  Paul  in 
the  “marginal  notes”  of  his  letters.  The  “un- 
known Paul”  lived  as  a Torah-observant  Jew 
who  regarded  himself  primarily  as  a mis- 
sionary to  Jews.  He  lived  and  taught  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  church:  what  was  not  in  dispute  goes  un- 
mentioned in  the  apostle’s  correspondence. 
Only  Romans  (especially  chapters  3-4  and  9- 
1 1 ) shows  this  side  of  Paul.  Jervell  reasons 
that  the  transition  from  the  “anti-Jewish” 
tone  of  Galatians  to  the  conciliatory  charac- 
ter of  Romans  betrays  Paul’s  struggle  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  influence  of  Jew- 
ish Christian  theology.  Jervell  claims  that  the 
“Christian  Pharisee  Paul”  of  Acts  is  none 
other  than  this  “unknown  Paul.”  That  is,  the 
oral  traditions  taken  up  into  Acts  have  pre- 
served the  unpolemical  Paul.  This,  too,  is 
part  of  the  “historical  Paul,”  a complex  in- 
dividual who  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  radi- 
cally Pauline  Paul  of  Galatians.  The  por- 
trayal of  Paul  in  Acts,  therefore,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  “unknown  Paul”  con- 
cealed in  the  margins  of  the  letters.  Jervell  of- 
fers a new  “program  for  Pauline  exegesis”  (p. 


67),  one  which  takes  seriously  the  unknown 
and  historical  Paul. 

In  his  fourth  essay,  “Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles:  Tradition,  History,  Theology,” 
Jervell  begins  to  sketch  this  exegetical  pro- 
gram. Noting  that  the  Paul  of  Acts  is  pri- 
marily Paul  the  Jew,  a missionary  to  Jews, 
and  a visionary  miracle  worker,  Jervell  ar- 
gues that  Luke  has  simply  “placed  in  the 
sun”  features  of  the  historical  Paul  “lying  in 
the  shadow  of  Paul’s  letters”  (p.  73). 

“The  Signs  of  an  Apostle:  Paul’s  Miracles” 
advances  the  thesis  that  Luke  stands  in 
agreement  with  Paul’s  own  claims  (2  Cor. 
12:12;  1 Cor.  2:4;  1 Thess.  1:5;  Gal.  3:1-5) 
when  Acts  portrays  Paul’s  activity  as  sur- 
rounded by  the  performance  of  miracles. 
Luke  has  not  preserved,  however,  Paul’s  par- 
adox of  power  and  weakness,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  the  apostle’s  activity  as  an  ailing 
healer. 

The  sixth  essay,  “Sons  of  the  Prophets: 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,” 
examines  the  role  played  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  Acts.  The  Spirit,  always  a component  of 
Israel’s  history,  now  testifies  to  the  continuity 
between  Israel  and  the  church.  For,  where 
throughout  its  history  Israel  opposed  the 
Spirit,  the  church  now  obeys  it.  The  Spirit, 
speaking  in  scripture  (our  Old  Testament), 
promised  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  After 
Jesus’  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  Spirit 
identifies  Jesus  as  that  promised  Messiah. 
Luke  links  Spirit  and  Israel;  the  extension  of 
the  Spirit  to  Gentiles  (e.g.,  10:44)  represents  a 
miracle,  whereby  Gentiles,  too,  are  included 
within  God’s  people.  Luke  also  links  Spirit 
and  law,  Jervell  contends.  The  Spirit  enables 
obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but  since  only 
the  church  (not  the  synagogue)  has  the  Spirit, 
only  the  church  is  able  to  keep  the  law  and  so 
forms  the  people  of  God.  Finally,  the  Spirit 
does  not  dictate  the  content  of  Christian 
preaching — Luke  regards  the  content  of  the 
proclamation  to  be  laid  out,  verbatim,  in 
scripture — but  rather  energizes  that  preach- 
ing, by  providing  boldness  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity and  by  confirming  the  message  with 
accompanying  miracles. 

The  next  study,  “The  Center  of  Scripture 
in  Luke,”  elaborates  Luke’s  view  of  scrip- 
ture. (As  is  usual  in  Jervell’s  work,  attention 
is  focused  on  Acts.)  Although  Luke  believes 
everything  written  in  scripture  (our  Old  Tes- 
tament)— Jervell  characterizes  him  as  the 
“fundamentalist ...  in  the  New  Testament”! 
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(p.  122) — the  center  of  scripture  lies  for  Luke 
in  its  prophetic  aspect.  Not  only  the  prophets, 
but  also  the  law  (Moses)  and  the  Psalms,  are 
prophetic  in  nature.  David  emerges  as  the 
central  figure  in  Luke’s  scripture,  Jervell 
holds,  because  in  David  prophetic  and  mes- 
sianic lines  merge.  To  prophecy  and  David 
as  the  central  aspect  and  figure,  respectively, 
of  scripture  for  Luke,  Jervell  adds  (no  sur- 
prises here!)  Israel.  The  scripture  is  Israel’s 
scripture  and  concerns  Israel’s  salvation. 
Now,  of  course,  Luke  regards  the  church,  as 
Israel,  to  be  the  heir  of  both  scripture  and  sal- 
vation prophesied  in  it. 

In  “The  Circumcised  Messiah,”  the  au- 
thor interprets  the  statement  that  Jesus  was 
circumcised  (Luke  2:21)  in  light  of  Luke’s 
treatment  of  circumcision  in  Acts.  Jervell 
maintains  that  circumcision  is  for  Luke  a 
sign  of  the  covenant  of  promise  and  shows 
that  God’s  salvation  belongs  to  Israel.  Jesus’ 
circumcision,  then,  reveals  Jesus  as  the  true 
bearer  of  the  promise  to  Israel.  Only  as  cir- 
cumcised Messiah  can  Jesus  be  the  authentic 
Messiah  of  Israel.  Jervell  conjectures  that 
Luke’s  emphasis  on  Jesus’  circumcision  re- 
flects a situation  when  Jewish  Christianity 
felt  increasingly  threatened  by  the  Gentile 
Christian  majority. 

The  volume’s  final  essay,  “The  Daughters 
of  Abraham:  Women  in  Acts,”  examines  the 
role  of  women  in  Luke-Acts.  Jervell  con- 
cludes that  women  are  important  to  Luke 
simply  as  daughters  of  Abraham,  devout 
Jewesses  who  have  found  their  proper  place 
within  end-time  Israel,  the  church.  Far  from 
advocating  equal  rights  and  active  leadership 
roles  for  women  in  the  church,  Luke  actually 
represents  a retrograde  movement  in  early 
Christianity.  The  significant  part  played  by 
women  in  earliest  Christianity  (seen  most 
clearly  in  the  case  of  Paul)  gave  way  to  sub- 
ordination, under  the  influence  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  Jervell  claims.  Nevertheless, 
Luke  falls  short  of  expressly  advocating  sub- 
ordination of  women,  Jervell  concedes. 

The  Unknown  Paul  is  vintage  Jervell.  On 
every  page  the  iconoclast  questions  common- 
place understandings  of  Luke-Acts,  of  Paul, 
and  of  the  course  of  early  Christian  history. 
This  volume,  like  Lu\e  and  the  People  of  God 
before  it,  is  both  provocative  and  refreshing, 
and  abounds  in  exegetical  acumen.  But  it  is 
also  exaggerated  and  one-sided.  Jervell  con- 
tinues to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  programmatic  transitions  to  Gentile  mis- 


sion in  Acts  (13:46-47;  18:5-6;  28:28).  Espe- 
cially in  view  of  Acts  28:28,  Jervell’s  insist- 
ence that  the  narrative  setting  within  Acts 
and  Luke’s  own  situation  are  identical  (dom- 
inated by  conservative  Jewish  Christianity) 
fails  to  persuade.  The  profile  of  the  “un- 
known Paul”  is  overdrawn,  and  the  claim 
that  Luke’s  Paul  originates  in  features  of  the 
historical  figure  now  largely  hidden  from  us 
in  the  extant  correspondence  assigns  a 
greater  measure  of  veracity  to  popular  tradi- 
tions about  Paul  (taken  up  by  Luke)  than 
many  will  find  acceptable.  And  the  argu- 
ment that  Luke’s  outline  of  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  church  is  essentially  accurate — 
down  to  the  detail  that,  because  Acts  15  fol- 
lows Acts  10-11,  an  original  openness  in  the 
Jerusalem  church  gave  way  to  an  increas- 
ingly hard  line — is  open  to  reservation.  Fi- 
nally, it  should  be  noted  that  Jervell’s  assault 
against  the  picture  of  a unilinear  develop- 
ment from  Palestinian  Jewish  Christianity 
through  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christianity  to 
Gentile  Christianity  is  already  passe  (cf.  such 
recent  studies  as  Martin  Hengel,  From  Jesus 
to  Paul  [Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983],  and 
Raymond  E.  Brown  and  John  P.  Meier,  An- 
tioch and  Rome  [New  York:  Paulist,  1983]). 
These  criticisms  notwithstanding,  Jervell’s 
appeal  for  a reassessment  of  the  role  of 
Jewish  Christianity  in  early  Christianity  is 
salutary. 

Three  specific  comments  about  individual 
essays  are  also  necessary.  First,  the  claim 
made  (twice:  pp.  80,  90)  in  “The  Signs  of  an 
Apostle,”  that  Acts  is  not  like  Paul’s  letters 
an  “occasional”  writing,  is  indefensible.  We 
deal  here  with  differences  in  degree,  not  of 
kind.  Second,  the  treatment  (in  the  same  es- 
say) of  Paul’s  suffering  in  Acts  requires  cor- 
rection in  view  of  David  R.  Adams’  Yale 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  not  mentioned  by  Jervell 
(“The  Suffering  of  Paul  and  the  Dynamics  of 
Luke-Acts,”  1979).  Third,  while  the  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  women  in  Acts  is  valuable 
as  a counterbalance  to  contemporary  at- 
tempts to  read  feminist  concerns  into  Luke’s 
literary  agenda — and  Jervell  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  “fully  justified  struggle  on  behalf  of 
women’s  equality”  (p.  146) — the  lines  in  Jer- 
vell’s  analysis  are  drawn  too  sharply.  Evi- 
dence that  works  against  his  position  (e.g., 
the  prominence  given  Priscilla  and  Lydia) 
does  not  receive  due  weight. 

Apart  from  a half-dozen  typographical  er- 
rors, the  text  is  carefully  prepared  and  the 
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prose  (including  the  translated  articles)  clear 
and  direct.  The  translator  has  included  Eng- 
lish renderings  alongside  German  quota- 
tions, a helpful  tool  for  the  general  reader. 
Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  English  equiva- 
lents of  Greek  words  cited  in  the  text  will  en- 
able readers  not  trained  in  Greek  to  follow 
the  detail  of  the  author’s  arguments.  Because 
of  such  features  as  these,  the  volume  of  essays 
will  prove  useful  not  only  to  specialists  but 
also  to  clergy  and  well-read  laity.  However, 
although  the  notes  are  extensive,  the  volume 
lacks  both  a general  bibliography  and  an  in- 
dex. The  caveat  is:  in  order  to  appreciate  Jer- 
vell’s  contribution  and  in  order  to  assess  his 
exegetical  work,  one  must  always  read  him 
in  relation  to  the  prevailing  currents  of  schol- 
arship against  which  he  swims. 

John  T.  Carroll 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 

Adams,  James  Luther,  Wilhelm 
Pauck,  Roger  Lincoln  Shinn  (eds.),  with 
the  assistance  of  Thomas  J.  S.  Mikelson. 
The  Thought  of  Paul  Tillich.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  1985. 
Pp.  404.  $24.95. 

How  have  events  in  the  more  than  twenty 
years  following  his  death  often  vindicated 
Paul  Tillich’s  insights?  Why  would  a presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  seek  to  display  the  significance  of 
Tillich’s  work  among  scholars  of  the  acad- 
emy in  all  its  disciplines?  How  might  Til- 
lich’s views  of  expressionist  painting  inform 
contemporary  analyses  of  van  Gogh’s  Starry 
Night  or  of  the  rock  opera  Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star ? These  questions  and  others  are  ex- 
plored by  eighteen  different  writers  in  this 
excellent  collection. 

This  book  is  worth  its  price  just  for  the  ap- 
pended English  translation  of  Tillich’s 
“Open  Letter  to  Emmanuel  Hirsch.’’  Too 
many  still  see  any  form  of  hairos  doctrine, 
whereby  the  spiritual  or  sacred  is  seen  in  a 
social  or  political  arrangement,  as  a kind  of 
theological  precondition  tor  the  church’s 
compromise  with  evils  like  Nazi  socialism. 
In  the  “Open  Letter,”  Tillich  clearly  de- 
nounces as  “demonic”  Hirsch’s  sacralizing  of 
German  nationalism  by  means  of  kairos  the- 
ology. Tillich  insists  on  the  prophetic  quali- 
ties of  hairos  thinking  that  made  a compro- 


mise with  Nazism  unthinkable  for  him,  and 
his  outright  opposition  to  it  necessary.  The 
“Open  Letter”  is  not  just  for  illumination  of 
the  1930s.  It  also  may  aid  those  in  the  1980s 
who  seek  that  kind  of  transformation  of  cul- 
tural life  that  can  both  affirm  some  cultural 
arrangements  and  prophetically  challenge  all 
of  them. 

This  volume  is  edited  and  introduced  by 
an  able  team  of  scholars.  Adams,  Shinn,  and 
Pauck  have  long  been  close  to  Tillich  and  to 
his  work.  The  book’s  aim  is  to  focus  Tillich’s 
style  of  thought  and  imagination  for  a wide 
range  of  contemporary  human  issues.  This  is 
not  an  easy  task,  since  many  of  today’s  issues 
take  a different  form  now  than  in  his  life- 
time. 

The  book’s  format  and  conceptualization 
are  clear.  After  James  Luther  Adams’  and 
Wilhelm  Pauck’s  fine  introductory  sketches 
of  Tillich’s  thought,  an  impressive  set  of  con- 
tributors reflects  on  Tillich’s  contemporary 
meaning  for  political  theory  and  practice 
(Roger  Shinn,  Walter  Weiskopf,  and  Dennis 
McCann),  psychology  (William  Rogers,  Ann 
Ulanov),  the  arts  (Nathan  Scott,  Robert 
Scharlemann),  diverse  religions  and  religious 
movements  (Rabbi  Albert  Friedlander,  Jo- 
seph Kitagawa,  Jack  Boozer),  philosophy 
(John  Smith),  and  theology  (David  Tracy, 
John  Powell  Clayton,  Thomas  O’Meara, 
Langdon  Gilkey).  Each  of  these  writers  dis- 
plays Tillich’s  enduring  importance.  Here, 
though,  is  no  rendering  of  empty  praise;  for 
there  are  also  suspicions  and  criticisms,  as 
when  Dennis  McCann  discusses  Tillich’s 
work  for  “practical  theology”  and  concludes 
by  stating  important  reservations  about  its 
contemporary  value. 

Readers  will  find  much  here  to  stimulate 
reflection  about  contemporary  issues,  and 
each  reader  will  make  her  or  his  own  choices. 
In  this  review,  I can  only  select  one  particu- 
larly sparkling  essay  that  displays  the  vitality 
and  limitations  of  Tillich’s  thought  lor  our 
time:  Nathan  Scott’s  on  “Tillich’s  Legacy 
and  the  New  Scene  in  Literature.” 

Literature’s  new  scene,  according  to  Scott, 
is  a “post-modern”  one.  Twentieth-century 
texts  of  modernity  (by  Joyce,  Elliot,  Rilke, 
Pound,  Woolf,  Kafka,  Brecht)  often  suggest 
a radically  negative  void,  but  one  that  is  so 
valued  it  could  be  called  by  Tillich  a “sacred 
void.”  The  post-modernist  scene  (displayed 
in  the  texts  of  Barthelme,  Lederman,  Pyn- 
chon,  Sorrentino)  resists  the  kind  of  Til- 
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lichian  depth  analysis  that  might  render  “sa- 
cred” the  secular  mind’s  void.  As  Scott  says, 
with  the  post-modernist  spirit,  “we  are 
struck  by  a strange  depthlessness.”  Scott  un- 
dertakes no  rescue  ot  the  Tillichian  search 
tor  deep-running  religious  impulses  in  the 
secular  spirit,  nor  does  Scott  suggest  that  Til- 
lich himself  would  merely  admit  that  the 
post-modern  spirit’s  void  is  completely  with- 
out intimation  of  the  sacred.  Instead,  we 
might  expect  from  Tillich  that  typical  “Ja  . . . 
ja  . . .” — meaning,  “Let’s  wait  and  see.”  And 
so  Scott  advises  us  to  wait  and  see  concerning 
the  apparent  “depthlessness”  of  post-mod- 
ernist literature  and  sensibility. 

Scott’s  essay  nicely  sets  Tillich’s  thought  in 
relation  to  themes  of  the  void  and  of  “anti- 
foundationalism,”  so  formative  in  post-mod- 
ern and  deconstructive  currents  today.  Other 
currents,  those  of  liberation  and  third  world 
theologies,  are  brought  into  conversation 
with  Tillich  by  Roger  Shinn’s  and  Dennis 
McCann’s  contributions.  Their  essays  sug- 
gest that  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  Til- 
lich’s thought  in  relation  to  political  and  lib- 
eration theologies. 

One  misses  a few  things,  though.  Why  not 
set  Tillich’s  reflections  about  “the  biblical 
picture  of  Jesus”  in  relation  to  current  reflec- 
tions on  biblical  narrative  and  its  interpreta- 
tion? Why  not  also  include  here  discussions 
of  the  meaning  of  Tillich’s  theology  for  cur- 
rent feminist  criticism  in  theology?  Editor 
Adams  seems  himself  to  lament  this  latter 
deficiency  and  includes  a lengthy  footnote 
directing  readers  to  essays  on  Tillich  and 
feminist  theology  (p.  27).  But  given  Tillich’s 
own  commitments  to  “reducing  the  predom- 
inance of  the  male  element  in  the  symboli- 
zation of  the  divine”  (Systematic  Theology,  Pt. 
IV,  p.  294),  and  given  the  significant  insights 
and  challenges  of  contemporary  feminist 
thought  in  almost  all  the  disciplines,  why  not 
include  essays  on  precisely  the  value  (or  lack 
of  value)  of  Tillich’s  thought  for  feminist 
theology? 

In  spite  of  these  omissions,  those  of  us  who 
teach  Tillich  will  want  this  book  to  remind 
us  why  it  is  we  keep  reading  him,  and  all  of 
us  do  well  to  have  it  available  in  our  courses 
for  students.  All  readers  of  Tillich  will  be 
further  stimulated  by  listening  in  on  this  in- 
dispensable conversation  about  his  thought. 

Mark  Kline  Taylor 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Feil,  Ernst.  The  Theology  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1985.  Pp.  xxi  + 246. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  is  a unique  character 
in  modern  history.  An  intensely  systematic 
theologian,  he  wrote  no  system.  Deeply 
pious,  he  died  a political  martyr.  Conserva- 
tive at  heart,  he  radicalized  theology  for  the 
next  two  generations.  Save  for  two  early  dis- 
sertations he  left  behind  a collection  of  writ- 
ings ranging  from  occasional  letters  and 
notes  to  solid,  if  fragmentary,  treatises,  each 
one  responding  to  particular  experiences  and 
needs  of  the  Church  in  Nazi  Germany,  and 
each  one  rooted  in  coherent  theological  re- 
flection. The  garden  of  Bonhoefferiana  is 
luxuriant,  thick,  and  often  tangled.  Much 
needs  to  be  trimmed  and  ordered,  but  almost 
nothing  can  be  uprooted.  There  are  no 
weeds. 

Not  surprisingly,  a host  of  interpreters 
have  labored  in  this  garden  with  varying  ob- 
jectives and  different  degrees  of  success. 
Bonhoeffer’s  worldliness  has  been  celebrated 
by  some,  the  discipline  of  his  piety  by  others. 
He  has  inspired — and  been  claimed  by — the 
political  right  and  left,  and  by  theologians 
from  neoorthodox  to  death  of  God.  Still,  in 
all  of  this,  a few  names  stand  out:  Eberhard 
Bethge,  Bonhoeffer’s  friend  and  editor, 
whose  authoritative  biography,  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer: Man  of  Vision,  Man  of  Courage  (Har- 
per & Row,  1970)  dominates  the  field;  Clif- 
ford Green,  Bonhoeffer:  The  Sociality  of  Christ 
and  Humanity  (Scholars  Press,  1975);  and 
now,  at  last  in  English,  the  work  of  Ernst 
Feil. 

Feil’s  book  has  been  standard  in  Germany 
since  it  appeared  in  1971.  It  has  undergone 
two  revisions,  from  the  last  of  which  this 
translation  was  taken.  He  intended  it  as  a 
theological  complement  to  Bethge’s  biog- 
raphy, and  it  has  served  this  purpose  well.  Jt 
is  a complete  study  of  Bonhoeffer’s  writings 
organized  around  three  themes  which  Fell 
believes  are  central:  theological  hermeneutic, 
christology,  and  understanding  of  the  world. 
These  themes  are  treated  historically  and 
systematically.  Nothing  significant  has  been 
left  out,  be  it  an  odd  lecture  note,  a twist  of 
argument  in  a treatise,  or  a spontaneous  out- 
burst in  a letter  to  a friend.  Feil’s  theses  are 
basically  two:  that  there  is  continuity  and  no 
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radical  break  in  Bonhoeffer’s  thought  from 
the  earliest  writings  to  the  end,  and  that  the 
life  of  faith — the  living  relation  of  the  com- 
munity with  Christ,  or  Christian  praxis  if 
one  wills — is  for  Bonhoeffer  primary,  and 
the  basis  of  all  theological  reflection.  Beyond 
these  theses  and  this  choice  of  theme,  he  im- 
poses no  agenda  of  his  own  on  the  material. 
He  does  not  even  reconcile  conflicting 
thoughts  or  create  more  theological  consis- 
tency than  is  in  fact  there  in  Bonhoeffer’s 
mind.  Year  by  year  and  thought  by  thought 
he  shows  that  mind  at  work  in  the  turmoil  of 
his  times,  gently  correcting  along  the  way 
other  commentators  who  have  made  too 
much  of  this  or  that  statement  in  their  inter- 
pretations. Fell’s  book  is  a point  of  reference 
in  this  respect  for  all  the  rest  of  us  in  the  field. 
His  massive  documentation  has  placed 
nearly  every  significant  idea  of  Bonhoeffer  in 
its  historical  and  systematic  context,  and  has 
shown  us  where  to  go  to  find  out  what  else 
he  said  about  the  subject,  and  when  and 
where.  It  is  work  that  will  not  have  to  be 
done  again. 

No  volume  of  course  is  perfect.  One  may 
ask,  fundamentally,  whether  the  themes  of 
hermeneutics,  christology,  and  world  are  the 
proper  organizing  loci  for  Bonhoeffer’s 
thought.  This  writer  would  defend  the 
choice,  with  the  comment  that  christology  is 
the  center,  that  hermeneutics  is  essential  to 
locate  Bonhoeffer’s  theological  method  with 
relation  to  other  philosophical  positions,  and 
that  the  world  remained  from  beginning  to 
end  Bonhoeffer’s  major  concern  and  loca- 
tion. The  church  is  subsumed  under  all  of 
these.  It  is  the  community  out  of  whose  life 
theological  reflection  arises.  It  is  the  form  of 
Christ’s  presence  in  the  early  writings.  Its 
place  in  the  world  as  that  form  is  subject  to 
constant  rethinking  and  is  never  finally  set- 
tled. Ecclesiology  therefore  probably  should 
not  be  treated  by  itself.  Nevertheless  it  needs 
more  focus  than  Feil’s  structure  provides. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  certain  other 
subjects,  which  did  not  dominate  Bonhoef- 
fer’s mind,  but  to  which  he  made  important 
contributions.  Method  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, for  example,  is  submerged  in  a more 
general  study  of  the  relation  between  the  ac- 
tus directus  of  faith  and  the  actus  refiectus  of 
theology.  The  ethical  concepts  of  the  penul- 
timate, the  natural,  and  the  mandates  are  left 
without  the  concreteness  which  Bonhoeffer 
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gave  to  them.  One  could  also  wish  that  Feil, 
a Roman  Catholic,  had  given  a bit  more  than 
three  pages  to  the  interaction  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  influences  in  Bonhoeffer’s 
thought. 

Finally,  there  is  a problem  with  the  rela- 
tion between  Bonhoeffer  and  Barth,  espe- 
cially on  the  question  of  the  concretion  of  the 
gospel  in  the  world.  The  author  interprets 
Barth  on  religion  accurately,  and  draws  the 
contrast  with  Bonhoeffer  well  at  this  point. 
But  he  fails  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Barth’s 
christocentric  worldliness.  He  sees  Barth 
through  his  own  understanding  of  Bonhoef- 
fer’s criticism  in  Letters  and  Papers  from 
Prison : “Positivism  of  revelation.”  He  treats 
this  criticism  as  if  it  were  continuous  with 
that  which  Bonhoeffer  had  directed  years  be- 
fore against  the  early  Barth  who  had  not  yet 
made  the  revealed  reality  of  Christ  the  center 
of  his  theology.  The  later  Bonhoeffer  knew 
better.  In  one  of  his  prison  letters  (March  9, 
1944),  he  commended  to  his  friend  Bethge  a 
good  measure  of  a quality  he  found  in  Barth, 
in  Luther,  in  the  artist  Rubens,  and  in  many 
others,  hilaritas : “Boldness  and  defiance  of 
the  world  of  popular  opinion,  a steadfast  cer- 
tainty that  in  their  own  work  they  are  show- 
ing the  world  something  good  (even  if  the 
world  doesn’t  like  it),  and  a high-spirited 
self-confidence.”  There  is  a difference  of 
temperament  here.  Barth  was  not  nearly  so 
concerned  as  Bonhoeffer  lest  the  gospel  not 
be  heard  through  our  proclamation  because 
we  have  not  found  the  properly  worldly 
form  of  faith.  Bonhoeffer  was  right  to  live 
with  this  concern,  and  Feil  records  it  well. 
But  both  of  them  could  do  with  some  of 
Barth’s  confident  hilaritas. 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Alves,  Rubem.  / Believe  in  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body.  Philadelphia:  For- 
tress Press,  1985.  Pp.  79.  $4.95. 

Rubem  Alves,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  State  University  of  Campinas  in  Brazil,  is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  eloquent  of 
Protestant  Latin  American  theologians.  His 
first  book,  A Theology  of  Human  Hope,  a dis- 
sertation written  at  Princeton  Seminary,  was 
a pioneering  work,  and  it  contained  many 
rich  themes  which  Alves  has  continued  to 
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develop  in  his  subsequent  writings.  Among 
them  was  the  celebration  of  the  body  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  process  of  human  lib- 
eration: “the  hope  for  the  resurrection  ol  the 
body,  the  resurrection  of  nature,  the  elimi- 
nation of  repression,  the  triumph  of  the 
erotic  sense  of  life.”  This  theme  is  explored 
further  in  Alves’  most  recent  book,  / Believe 
in  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

By  “the  resurrection  of  the  body,”  Alves 
does  not  mean  a doctrine  that  is  simply  to  be 
given  assent  because  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible 
or  by  church  authority,  or  a belief  in  individ- 
ual survival  after  death  without  any  concern 
for  the  renewal  of  personal  and  corporate  life 
before  death.  Indeed,  it  is  a central  contention 
of  Alves  that  the  attempt  to  find  God  beyond 
the  body  has  dehumanizing  results  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics.  As  he  writes,  “It  God 
is  found  beyond  the  body,  anything  can  be 
done  to  the  body."  In  an  earlier  work,  Prot- 
estantism and  Repression,  Alves  exposed  the 
alliance  in  his  own  native  Brazil  of  political 
repression  and  “right  doctrine  Protestant- 
ism” with  its  hostility  to  festivity  and  sensual 
joy.  He  concurs  fully  with  Bonhoeffer  that 
“One  can  believe  in  the  resurrection  and  a 
new  world  only  when  one  loves  life  and  the 
world  so  much  that  without  them  everything 
would  be  gone.” 

Christian  affirmation  of  the  goodness  of 
embodied  life  is  grounded  in  God’s  creation 
of  the  world  and  in  the  incarnation  and  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ.  As  Alves  puts  it, 
God  has  answered  the  question  “Who  are 
you?”  by  saying:  “I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I 
am  an  ordinary  man.  I am  all  ordinary  peo- 
ple. Especially  the  suffering,  the  weak,  the 
abandoned.  ‘Whenever  you  did  it  to  one  of 
these  my  little  ones,  you  did  it  to  me.’  ” De- 
spite God’s  own  embrace  of  embodied  hu- 
man life  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Christians 
often  want  to  be  even  more  spiritual  than 
God.  Small  wonder  that  talk  of  “the  human- 
ity of  God"  disturbs  us. 

Alves’  celebration  of  the  body — our  own 
bodies,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  politic, 
the  body  of  the  universe — is  quite  different 
from  vulgar  materialism.  The  material 
world  is  a sacramental  reality  where  colors, 
smells,  sounds,  the  touch  of  a friend,  the 
smile  of  a stranger  can  mediate  God’s  pres- 
ence. Thus  ordinary  things  like  water,  bread, 
and  wine  can  become  for  faith  poignant  re- 
minders and  confidence-inspiring  promises 
of  God.  Moreover,  Alves’  affirmation  of  em- 


bodiment enables  him  to  give  eros,  desire, 
and  yearning  their  rightful  place  in  Christian 
anthropology.  Whereas  we  often  measure 
people  by  what  they  look  like  or  what  they 
think,  it  is  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  “we 
are  that  which  we  love,”  “we  are  our  de- 
sires.” 

In  this  book  Alves  clearly  wants  to  estab- 
lish a close  connection  between  our  openness 
to  the  sacramental  gifts  of  God  in  and 
through  the  body  and  our  ability  to  struggle 
for  justice  in  the  social  and  political  realms 
without  losing  hope  or  becoming  bitter  and 
vindictive.  In  his  words,  “Whoever  is  joyful 
and  loves  beauty  fights  better.  Resurrected 
bodies  are  more  beautiful  warriors  because 
they  bring  in  their  hands  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.”  Alves’  favorite  metaphor  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  hope  is  pregnancy.  We  yearn 
and  groan  for  the  future  of  freedom,  right- 
eousness, and  peace  as  a woman  cries  in  the 
travail  of  childbirth.  There  is  laughter  amid 
the  tears.  We  have  the  first  fruits  of  God’s 
kingdom  in  experiences  of  beauty,  in  the  ex- 
change of  smiles,  in  all  gestures  of  love,  and 
in  little  victories  of  justice  over  injustice. 

In  sum,  for  Alves  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  not  a speculative  theory  but  an  irre- 
pressible human  “dream”  which  arises  from 
the  experience  of  suffering  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  biblical  message.  It  is  a vision  of  utopia 
without  which  we  could  not  become  or  re- 
main human.  The  dreams  of  faith  have  very 
much  to  do  with  the  here  and  now.  “The  re- 
demption of  our  bodies.  This  has  to  do  with 
very  concrete  situations:  working  conditions, 
salary,  health,  house,  water,  yards,  medical 
assistance,  freedom  to  come  and  go,  freedom 
from  fear,  knowing  we  are  not  going  to  suf- 
fer violence,  guarantee  of  a dignified  old  age, 
possibility  of  leisure  time.  These  are  things 
that  have  to  do  with  society  as  a whole.  It  is 
not  an  individual  affair.” 

Alves’  little  book  prompts  many  big  ques- 
tions. The  author  speaks  frequently  of  the 
“magical”  character  of  love  and  of  other  phe- 
nomena without  distinguishing  his  use  of  the 
term  from  suggestions  of  the  occult  or  ma- 
nipulation of  the  divine.  Furthermore,  what 
Alves  calls  the  “dreams”  of  faith  and  hope 
are  certainly  not  to  he  confused  with  the  “il- 
lusions” and  “projections”  of  interpreters  of 
religion  like  Feuerbach,  Marx,  and  Freud, 
but  this  point  is  not  made  explicit.  Perhaps 
most  important,  however,  is  the  question 
whether  Alves’  remarks  on  the  Christian  at- 
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titude  toward  the  reality  of  death  are  entirely 
adequate.  His  instruction  to  "Abandon  the 
struggle  against  death.  Just  gather  in  life, 
freely  given,  like  manna,”  is  unobjectionable 
as  a restatement  of  the  Christian  message  of 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  lust  for  immortal  life  and  limitless 
power  that  ends  in  cruelty  and  oppression. 
But  in  another  sense,  the  struggle  against 
death  is  surely  not  abandoned  but  empow- 
ered by  the  gift  of  grace.  The  death  that  is 
our  limit  as  creatures  and  the  death  of  injus- 
tice must  be  more  carefully  distinguished 
than  Alves  does  in  this  book.  In  his  earlier 
work,  A Theology  of  Human  Hope , Alves  had 
written  movingly  of  the  Christian’s  “stub- 
born ^reconciliation  with  death.”  That  point 
must  be  kept  in  tensive  balance  with  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  the  recent  book.  Otherwise  a 
certain  de-eschatologizing  of  the  biblical 
hope  would  occur.  The  language  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body  would  be  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  but  the  voice  would  be  that  of 
Norman  O.  Brown. 

Written  for  lay  people  rather  than  for 
professional  theologians,  the  style  of  Alves’ 
book  is  evocative,  aphoristic,  and  sometimes 
tantalizing.  It  offers  poetic  rather  than  argu- 
mentative theology.  Ten  brief  mediations  on 
biblical  texts  are  followed  by  questions  to 
ponder  and  by  prayers  of  Augustine,  An- 
selm, Rauschenbusch,  and  Alves.  With  the 
strong  interest  in  spiritual  theology  today,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Alves’  unconventional,  m- 
carnational  spirituality  will  find  a wide  read- 
ing. 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Pospielovsky,  Dimitry.  The  Russian 
Church  Under  the  Soviet  Regime,  1917- 
1982.  Volumes  I and  II.  Crestwood,  NY : 
St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1984.  Pp. 
535.  $17.95  (paPer)  for  [he  set. 

Ellis,  Jane.  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church:  A Contemporary  History . Bloom- 
ington and  Indianapolis,  IN:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1986.  Pp.  531. 

Two  recently  published  books  on  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  by  Pospielovsky  and 
Ellis  are  a significant  contribution  to  our  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  workings  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  under  communism. 

Dimitry  Pospielovsky  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  Canada.  He  provided  an  insider’s 
view  remarkably  free  of  the  subjective,  polit- 
ically exaggerated  slants  which  abound  in 
some  publications  by  insiders.  This  is  a judi- 
cious, insightful,  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  both  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  its  branches  abroad.  Volume  I 
treats  the  period  from  1917  to  1944.  Volume 
II  covers  the  events  and  developments  from 
1945  to  1982.  The  material  is  treated  in  a bal- 
anced way,  giving  primary  attention  to  the 
mainstream  institutional  life,  but  also  pro- 
viding due  attention  to  the  “church  in  the 
catacombs”  and  the  dissidents. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  Pos- 
pielovsky is  not  the  recording  of  events, 
which  he  does  admirably,  but  his  ability  to 
shed  light  on  the  events  and  to  provide  reli- 
able interpretations  which  are  true  to  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  self-understanding.  He  con- 
sulted a vast  amount  of  literature,  including 
works  written  by  outside  historians  or  ob- 
servers, Russian  emigres,  official  publications 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  samizdat , as 
well  as  a very  significant  amount  of  infor- 
mation gathered  from  interviews  and  con- 
versation. He  points  out  the  need  to  discern 
between  the  official  speeches  and  statements 
made  by  Russian  Orthodox  clergy  and  their 
real  views  expressed  only  in  private  in  confi- 
dence. He  clearly  points  out  the  differences 
in  views  between  various  church  leaders  and 
carefully  explains  their  common  agreement 
of  the  importance  to  preserve  a functioning 
episcopate  and  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
church  so  crucial  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Orthodox  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
church.  The  treatment  is  scholarly  but  com- 
passionate, searching  for  truth  without  vin- 
dictiveness. He  displays  the  sure  hand  of  one 
who  has  full  control  of  his  subject  of  investi- 
gation. It  is  a book  which  I wholeheartedly 
recommend  as  a reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  both 
for  institutional  and  personal  libraries. 

Jane  Ellis  is  a senior  researcher  and  editor 
of  Religion  in  Communist  Lands  at  Keston 
College,  Kent,  Great  Britain.  Her  investiga- 
tion centers  on  a period  of  about  twenty 
years,  from  the  first  half  of  the  1960s  to  the 
first  half  of  the  1980s.  Like  Pospielovsky,  she 
used  a very  large  and  varied  number  of 
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sources,  most  of  which  were  available  to  her 
at  Keston  College,  which  has  become  the 
main  depository  of  information  coming  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  sam- 
izdats. 

Her  narrative  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  institutional 
church,  namely  the  diocese,  churches,  clergy, 
monasticism,  publications,  laity,  education, 
and  church-state  relations.  The  second  part, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  first,  deals  with  the  dis- 
senters. This  seems  disproportionate  since 
the  dissenters  are  few  and  do  not  play  that 
important  a role  in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  they  do 
abroad,  though  Ellis  feels  that  their  impor- 
tance is  much  greater  than  their  numbers,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  learning  the  truth  about 
the  Orthodox  Church’s  real  situation.  She 
also  feels  that  the  dissenters  may  save  the  soul 
of  the  church,  tor  in  her  opinion  the  official 
church  leaders,  particularly  most  of  the  epis- 
copate and  certainly  the  patriarch,  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  state  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  church.  These  167  pages 
on  the  dissidents  probably  present  the  most 
thorough  investigation  and  documentation 
of  the  dissenting  movement,  which  currently 
seems  to  be  on  retreat. 

Ellis  plods  through  her  material.  She  piles 
her  evidence  in  many  layers,  sometimes 
weighing  its  reliability,  sometimes  simply  re- 
porting it,  and  then  makes  her  numerical  es- 
timates. The  conclusion  is  that  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  been  steadily  losing 
ground  in  many  areas,  although  she  does  see 
evidences  of  a spiritual  revival  among  the  in- 
telligentsia, and  some  improvements  in  the- 
ological education.  She  definitely  succeeded 
in  making  the  point  that  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  is  not  free,  but  is  rather  severely 
persecuted.  In  that  respect  her  piling  up  the 
evidence  has  a steam-hammer  effect.  One 
cannot  read  this  book  without  realizing  the 
most  massive  destructive  state  interference  in 
the  life  of  the  church  and  the  sometimes  he- 
roic efforts  of  individuals  to  resist  it.  Some- 
times her  own  gratuitous  comments  become 
irritating  since  the  evidence  which  she 
amassed  very  clearly  shows  the  picture  with- 
out the  need  for  additional  derogatory  com- 
ments. Occasionally  this  gives  the  impression 
that  the  book  was  written  not  by  an  objective 
historian  but  by  a protagonist  in  a debate 
who  musters  all  arguments  in  order  to  prove 
the  point.  She  is  knowledgeable  but  despite 


clear  sympathies  for  the  Orthodox  Church  it 
is  apparent  that  Russia  is  unfamiliar  territory 
for  her.  The  total  effect  is  less  than  com- 
mendable; the  author  comes  out  as  distinctly 
biased  and  boring  so  that  one  really  has  to 
want  to  read  this  book  in  order  not  to  quit 
before  finishing.  But  as  a reference  work 
with  rich  source  materials,  this  book  will  be 
worth  having  by  all  those  specializing  in 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  or  Soviet  history. 
These  features  are  enhanced  by  extremely 
voluminous  notes  (52  pages  of  very  small, 
dense  print!),  a comprehensive  bibliography 
(1 1 pages  of  the  same  print),  and  an  index. 

Pospielovsky’s  is  a book  that  specialists  as 
well  as  non-specialists  interested  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  churches  ought  to  buy, 
while  Ellis’s  book  is  for  the  specialist  com- 
mitted to  a thorough  study  of  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  life. 

Paul  Mojzes 

Rosemont  College 

Brockman,  James  R.  The  Church  Is 
All  of  You  (Thoughts  of  Archbishop 
Romero),  with  Foreword  by  Henri  J.  M. 
Nouwen.  Minneapolis:  Winston  Press, 
1984.  Pp.  1 10.  $7.45  (paper). 

Oscar  Romero  was  elevated  to  become 
archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  February  22, 
1977.  He  was  assassinated  on  March  24, 1980, 
as  he  concluded  his  homily  at  a celebration  of 
the  Mass.  This  slim  volume  is  a translation  of 
excerpts  from  his  homilies  by  James  R. 
Brockman,  a former  associate  editor  of 
America  and  author  of  The  Word  Remains:  A 
Life  of  Oscar  Romero.  In  the  Foreword,  Fr. 
Nouwen  pays  tribute  to  Romero’s  rich  spir- 
ituality and  the  deep  impression  these  lines 
made  upon  him  as  he  read  and  pondered 
them.  “When  I finally  reached  his  last  words, 
a deep  silence  came  over  me  and  I realized 
something  new  had  happened  to  me,”  he 
wrote.  Moreover,  he  felt  that  Romero’s 
words  were  for  him  “a  clear  call  to  conver- 
sion and  action.”  By  action  he  meant  a seri- 
ous search  for  justice  and  peace  whereby 
Christians  would  recognize  and  be  chal- 
lenged to  change  “the  unjust  structures  of  a 
society  that  causes  suffering.” 

Romero  was  a fearless  defender  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  He  spoke  out  against 
murder  and  civil  wrong,  and  his  courage  was 
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hailed  by  the  tremendous  popular  following 
he  had  among  the  crowds  who  thronged  the 
cathedral  each  Sunday  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass.  Any  thoughtful  reader  of  these 
sayings  will  catch  and  be  caught  by  the  sin- 
cere concern  he  had  for  the  well  being  of  his 
Church  and  country.  Note  the  following 
flashes  of  truth:  “When  you  begin  to  hate, 
you  also  begin  to  kill.”  “The  Church  cannot 
be  a system.”  “The  Church  must  always  be 
the  horizon  of  God’s  love.”  “The  poor  are 
more  conscious  of  their  need  of  God.”  “If  we 
are  to  save  people,  we  must  save  not  the  soul 
at  the  hour  of  death,  but  the  person  living  in 
history."  "A  Church  that  sets  itself  up  only  to 
be  well  off  would  not  be  the  true  Church  of 
our  divine  Redeemer.”  “No  one  wants  to 
have  a sore  spot  touched.  Therefore  society 
twitches  when  someone  has  the  courage  to 
touch  it  and  say,  ‘You  have  to  treat  that.  You 
have  to  get  rid  of  that.  Believe  in  Christ.  Be 
converted.’  ” “Every  effort  to  better  society  is 
an  effort  God  blesses,  God  wants,  and  God 
demands  of  us.”  These  are  some  samplings 
from  a book  of  devotion  anyone  will  find 
edifying. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Boyer,  Ernest,  ]t.A  Way  in  the  World : 
Family  Life  as  Spiritual  Discipline.  San 
Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1984.  Pp.  xii 
+ 193.  $12.95. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  very  suggestive. 
First  of  all,  it  resonates  with  a major  trend  in 
contemporary  Christian  spirituality  toward 
responsible  participation  “in  the  world.” 
Further,  it  reflects  typical  fruits  of  this  trend: 
namely,  affirmation  of  lay  life  as  an  arena  for 
spirituality  and  particularly  the  Christian 
family  as  a means  of  grace  and  fulfillment. 
Ernest  Boyer  delivers  much  of  what  the  title 
promises. 

The  author  is  himself  a lay  minister  at  St. 
Ann's  Catholic  Parish  in  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts— as  well  as  a husband  and  father  of 
three  boys.  Having  been  raised  in  the  Ana- 
baptist heritage  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  he  is  well  suited  for  de- 
veloping a spirituality  which  draws  upon 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  traditions. 

This  book  will  make  a valuable  addition 
to  church  and  pastoral  libraries,  ft  is  well 
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written  in  a first-person,  narrative  style  that 
both  clergy  and  lay  people  alike  can  enjoy. 
Mr.  Boyer  is  a fine  storyteller  who  weaves  to- 
gether classical  stories — such  as  those  of 
Brother  Lawrence,  the  Russian  pilgrim,  and 
Charles  de  Foucauld — with  those  of  per- 
sonal vintage — about  his  great-grandfather 
and  his  wife’s  grandmother.  The  latter  are 
especially  moving  illustrations  of  lay/family 
people  who  had  exceedingly  vibrant  spiritual 
lives. 

The  author  builds  his  case  for  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  family  by  developing  and  com- 
paring two  paradigms.  “Life  on  the  edge” 
represents  the  spirituality  of  the  desert,  typi- 
fied by  St.  Antony  living  in  solitude  and  ex- 
treme ascetic  rigor.  “Life  at  the  center,”  on 
the  other  hand,  represents  the  spirituality  of 
the  family  which  focuses  upon  the  regular 
care  of  others.  The  two  paradigms  are  re- 
lated as  the  rim  and  center  of  a wheel.  The 
former  undergoes  tremendous  transforma- 
tion, characterized  by  heights  and  depths, 
terror  and  uncertainty,  whereas  the  latter  re- 
volves steadily  around  the  same  axle.  Life  at 
the  center  is  characterized  by  routine,  almost 
monotonously  so.  Yet,  there  is  far  more  in- 
teraction with  others,  caring  for  them  and 
being  cared  for  by  them. 

The  spirituality  of  the  family,  according  to 
the  author,  consists  of  discovering  the  sacra- 
mental quality  of  care  for  others  and  living  in 
“the  routine.”  Such  a lifestyle  is  both  a disci- 
pline and  a gift.  It  is  difficult  and  demanding 
as  well  as  fulfilling.  Among  its  many  gifts, 
life  at  the  center  offers  care,  love,  and  trust  in 
ways  which  life  at  the  edge  can  never  ap- 
proach. 

The  author  succeeds  in  laying  a solid 
foundation  for  life  at  the  center.  II  anything, 
the  reader  who  is  already  struggling  with 
how  to  live  at  the  center  would  want  more  in 
the  way  of  practical  guidance.  There  is  sound 
advice  in  the  section  entitled  “The  Family 
Alone,”  but  its  fifteen  pages  are  very  sketchy. 
One  is  left  hungering  for  more. 

The  basic  paradigms  can  stand.  Yet,  such 
images  tend  from  the  very  outset  to  glorify 
the  desert  route  and  belittle  the  “way  in  the 
world."  One  could  make  a very  good  case  for 
Abba  Antony’s  experience  as  a life  at  the  cen- 
ter, with  its  incredible  regularity  and  rigor. 
Likewise,  any  parent  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  life  is  never  simply  “routine”  with  chil- 
dren, especially  when  one  tries  to  perceive  it 
as  a spiritual  discipline.  There  are  many 
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times  when  family  life  presents  all  the  adven- 
ture and  anxiety  of  riding  on  the  edge  of  a 
very  large  wheel. 

There  is  one  final  reservation.  My  ‘‘Re- 
formed” hairs  stood  on  end  when  the  author 
characterized  the  way  of  the  desert  as  “self- 
creation” (p.  1 15).  We  know  what  the  author 
meant  about  spiritual  disciplines  requiring  a 
measure  of  personal  initiative,  but  there 
surely  must  be  a healthier  way  of  expressing 
that  (St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  example, 
wrote  about  cooperating  grace).  In  a culture 
so  preoccupied  with  “self,”  let  us  never  sug- 
gest that  Christian  spiritual  life  has  anything 
to  do  with  Sd^f-creation.  If  we  are  at  all  being 
changed,  disciplines  notwithstanding,  it  is 
from  “the  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit”  and  not 
ourselves. 

Blake  R.  Heffner 
St.  John’s  United  Church  of  Christ 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 

Underwood,  Ralph  L.  Empathy  and 
Confrontation  in  Pastoral  Care.  Philadel- 
phia: Fortress,  1985.  Pp.  127. 

Empathy  and  Confrontation  in  Pastoral  Care 
by  Ralph  L.  Underwood  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  volumes  in  the  Fortress  series,  Theol- 
ogy and  Pastoral  Care,  which  is  being  devel- 
oped under  the  editorship  of  Don  Browning. 
This  volume  moves  the  series  further  away 
from  the  predominantly  theoretical  and 
broad  based  into  a more  specific  practical 
arena — namely,  two  key  aspects  of  ministe- 
rial communication:  empathy  and  confron- 
tation. 

Although  brief,  this  four-chapter  book  is 
really  two  books  in  terms  of  style  and  ap- 
proach. The  first  two  chapters  (“Ministry  as 
Communication”  and  “Principles  of  Com- 
munication in  Pastoral  Care”)  provide  the 
theological  rationale  for  Underwood’s  un- 
derstanding of  how  respect  is  the  essential 
moral  consideration  and  link  in  pastoral  care 
in  terms  of  empathy  and  confrontation.  He 
also  seeks  to  “identify  significant  conceptual 
links  between  the  Word  as  metaphor  and 
elements  of  interpersonal  communication  as 
skills  that  can  be  taught”  (p.  46).  Following 
the  development  of  this  argument,  the  final 
two  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  clear 
and  concise  coverage  of  the  necessity  for  both 
empathy  and  confrontation  in  pastoral  com- 


munication and  the  issues  that  arise  when 
they  are  employed  alone  or  improperly. 

The  first  two  chapters  provide  a necessary 
backdrop  for  an  appreciation  for  the  later 
comments  on  listening,  understanding,  and 
challenging  the  perceptions  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  called  to  minister  (as  well  as 
our  own  perceptions  while  involved  in  this 
process).  However,  my  concern  is  that  read- 
ers and  reviewers  might  get  caught  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  when  Underwood  pre- 
sents his  case  for  seeing  the  metaphor  of  the 
Word  as  the  core  metaphor  to  use  as  a struc- 
ture in  pastoral  care.  The  argument  pre- 
sented is  not  meant  by  the  author  to  be  a 
complete  theory  of  communication  in  pasto- 
ral care  or  the  only  way  to  elaborate  the 
Word  as  metaphor,  and  he  says  this.  Conse- 
quently, although  his  own  study,  which 
places  the  interpersonal  perspective  in  the 
context  of  ministry  of  the  Word,  is  of  its  very 
nature  tentative  and  possibly  loosely  struc- 
tured at  times,  if  seen  in  the  light  for  which 
it  was  intended,  it  proves  to  be  a quite  helpful 
and  interesting  theological  reflection.  More- 
over, it  emphasizes  again  the  tension  that 
ministers  must  face  in  all  areas  of  pastoral 
care:  “In  relation  to  the  inevitable  condition- 
ing that  characterizes  communication  in 
ministry  one  should  note  two  dangers:  the 
first,  that  the  ministers  become  so  enamored 
with  the  techniques  and  methods  of  com- 
municating that  they  forget  the  goal;  and  the 
second,  that  ministers  be  so  inspired  by  their 
vision  of  ministry  as  communication  of  the 
gospel  that  they  assume  that  effective  meth- 
ods flow  naturally  from  their  grasp  of  basic 
principles.  The  former  I call  professionalism, 
the  latter  romanticism"  (p.  51). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book,  chapter  3 
on  listening  and  empathy  and  chapter  4 on 
confrontation  and  respect,  Underwood’s  pre- 
sentation of  the  material  reveals  his  experi- 
ence, wisdom,  and  appreciation  of  the  reali- 
ties of  ministry.  In  his  presentation  he 
admirably  deals  with  the  tension  alluded  to 
above.  Although  he  is  able  to  note  the  prac- 
tical psychological  issues  and  elucidate  them 
with  sound  pastoral  illustrations,  the  mate- 
rial is  especially  invaluable  because  of  the 
theological  base  which  is  used  as  an  orienting 
point. 

When  psychology  and  theology  are 
brought  together  under  the  aegis  of  pastoral 
care,  there  is  a natural  but  serious  danger 
either  of  employing  sound  psychology  first 
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and  then  subsequently  searching  for  a theo- 
logical fit,  or  of  having  a clear  systematic  the- 
ology but  only  a superficial  and  somewhat 
distorted  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  psychological  therapeutic  approaches 
upon  which  to  draw.  With  depth  and  facility 
in  both  theology  and  psychology,  he  avoids 
falling  into  either  danger  by  not  forgetting 
the  raison  d’etre  of  pastoral  care  (i.e.,  meta- 
noia)  while  simultaneously  through  state- 
ments and  illustrations  demonstrating  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  finer  points  of  psychological 
theory  (i.e.,  “countertransference”)  without 
unnecessarily  getting  into  jargon  or  taking  us 
on  an  unwarranted  analytic  safari. 

Some  of  the  ways  he  develops  his  theme 
concerning  listening  and  empathy  can  best 
be  seen  by  viewing  several  selections  from 
chapter  3. 

“The  point  is  not  to  listen  because  listen- 
ing works.  Rather,  moral  considerations  give 
shape  to  listening,  enhancing  its  effective- 
ness. This  logic  is  the  reverse  of  the  pragma- 
tism that  dominates  the  current  behavioral 
sciences.  Accordingly,  the  approach  here  is  to 
delineate  theological  and  moral  considera- 
tions in  the  direction  of  their  practical  con- 
sequences” (pp.  57',  58). 

“Pastors  who  pay  more  attention  to  the 
content  of  what  is  said  than  to  the  nonverbal 
level  of  communication  usually  are  more 
committed  to  solving  problems  than  devel- 
oping relationships”  (p.  61). 

“Concreteness  anchors  understanding,  in- 
tensifies it,  and  prepares  a person  for  genuine 
change  in  identifiable  ways.  General  insights 
foster  self-satisfaction  and  produce  little 
change"  (p.  73). 

“To  consider  the  meaning  of  genuineness, 
ask  yourself  how  you  determine  whether 
someone  genuinely  intends  to  help  you.  For 
what  specific  clues  do  you  look  in  order  to 
decide  if  the  person  has  your  best  interest  in 
mind?  . . . Of  course,  genuineness  is  hardly 
just  a skill.  One  genuinely  cares  or  one  does 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  one 
genuinely  cares  yet  tails  to  communicate  this 
spirit  to  others”  (p.  79). 

In  the  above  style,  Underwood  treats  the 
area  of  listening  and  empathy  by  focusing  on 
such  topics  as:  bodily  attending,  accuracy, 
uncovering  the  core  message,  concreteness, 
genuineness,  and  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cating respect. 

While  1 found  Underwood’s  treatment  of 
listening  and  empathy  to  be  excellent,  his 
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theological  and  psychological  appreciation  of 
the  need  for — and  resistance  by  many  in 
ministry  to — confrontation  is  truly  invalu- 
able. Some  of  his  points  in  this  regard  are: 
“To  move  beyond  borders  of  empathy  to 
consider  confrontation  in  pastoral  ministry 
may  appear  to  be  like  entering  an  alien  land” 
(p.  89).  “. . . for  all  their  difference,  there  is  no 
fundamental  contradiction  when  ministers 
who  are  empathic  are  also  confrontational,  so 
long  as  there  is  respect.  Such  an  understand- 
ing of  pastoral  ministry  is  critical,  if  pastors 
are  to  be  faithful  to  Christian  tradition,  in- 
cluding its  ethical  dimensions”  (p.  90).  “By 
listening,  pastors  adapt  themselves  to  others. 
When  this  posture  is  not  balanced  by  chal- 
lenging persons  to  consider  others’  perspec- 
tives, it  runs  the  risk  of  encouraging  people 
to  idolize  their  own  self-understanding.  . . . 
Confrontation  . . . invites  persons  to  extend 
and  enrich  their  participation  in  commu- 
nity” (p.  92).  “Some  pastors  shun  confronta- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  being  challenged  in  re- 
turn and  to  avoid  embarking  on  the 
uncertainties  of  a conversation  in  which  nei- 
ther person’s  initial  perspective  will  prevail” 
(p.  96). 

By  dealing  with  the  practical  factors  of 
timing,  interpretation,  and  other  related 
guidelines,  Underwood  covers  the  issue  of 
when  and  how  confrontation  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  necessary  to  keep  Christian  com- 
munity alive  and  growthful. 

Though  M.Div.  students  will  find  this 
book  stimulating,  I think  the  better  audience 
is  Th.M.  students  and  ministers  interested  in 
their  own  ongoing  professional  develop- 
ment. The  reason  I feel  this  way  is  because  I 
found  that  the  book  not  only  helpfully 
organizes  what  experience  in  ministry  tells 
us  to  be  true,  but  also  brings  us  back  to  issues 
in  ourselves  in  interpersonal  relations  that 
we  may  have  avoided  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  instead  of  keeping  the  Word. 

Robert  L.  Wicks 

Neumann  College 

Switzer,  David  K.  The  Minister  as  Cri- 
sis Counselor.  Revised  Edition.  Nash- 
ville: Abingdon  Press,  1986.  Pp.  287. 

David  K.  Switzer,  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  de- 
cided to  revise  and  enlarge  his  book  in  order 
to  bring  it  up-to-date  in  terms  of  inclusive 
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language  and  in  light  of  his  increased  knowl- 
edge of  crisis  counseling.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, it  is  good  to  see  the  book  reissued,  be- 
cause it  has  served  as  a standard-bearer  for 
the  parish  pastor’s  practice  of  crisis  counsel- 
ing for  a decade  and  the  revised  edition  as- 
sures its  continued  relevancy.  Switzer  adds 
two  chapters  to  the  present  edition,  one  on 
intervening  in  family  crisis  and  another  one 
on  intervening  in  suicide  crisis.  These  chap- 
ters, like  his  previous  ones,  represent  a fine 
balance  of  theory  and  practice. 

After  clarifying  critical  dimensions  in- 
volved in  a ministry  of  crisis  counseling, 
Switzer  views  the  subject  from  a historical 
perspective  and  lays  out  its  underlying  the- 
ory. He  differentiates  six  categories  of  crisis 
and  indicates  that  he  will  concentrate  on  only 
one  of  them,  namely,  situational  crisis  or, 
more  descriptively,  sudden  traumatic  stress. 
The  category  includes  crises  that  are  often 
induced  by  loss  or  by  some  other  event  that  is 
perceived  as  threatening.  This  differentia- 
tion leads  him  to  list  the  major  ingredients 
that  make  an  event  a crisis  for  an  individual: 
It  is  a perception  of  the  self  in  relation  to  a 
hazardous  event  in  which  basic  needs  are 
threatened  and  one’s  usual  repertoire  of  be- 
havioral responses  seem  inadequate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  a proper  understanding  of 
crisis  is  essential  to  help  an  individual  in  cri- 
sis, because  the  methodology  of  crisis  inter- 
vention “does  not  work  very  well  unless  the 
person  needing  help  is  actually  in  a crisis”  (p. 
28). 

When  the  author  turns  to  elucidate  the 
methods  of  crisis  counseling  (chapter  3),  he 
quickly  establishes  the  fact  that  methods  can 
not  be  understood  in  a narrow  sense,  at  least 
not  in  crisis  counseling,  but  that  they  include 
an  assortment  of  considerations:  the  goal  of 
crisis  counseling,  the  role  and  person  of  the 
minister,  the  facilitative  conditions  of 
change,  and  the  process  of  crisis  intervention. 
Switzer  brings  out  many  important  points, 
but  of  major  importance  for  the  parish  prac- 
titioner is  the  elucidation  of  the  actual  steps 
taken  in  the  process  of  helping  the  distressed 
person.  He  reduces  the  steps  to  Warren 
Jones’s  A-B-C  formula:  Achieve  contact 
with  the  client.  Boil  down  the  problem  to  its 
essentials.  Cope  actively  through  mobilizing 
the  client’s  resources. 

The  author  has  now  clarified  foundational 
matters.  The  next  five  chapters  are  devoted 
to  specific  crisis  situations  which  are  familiar 


to  most  parish  pastors.  Chapter  5 is  devoted 
to  family  crises,  chapters  6 and  7 to  grief, 
chapter  8 to  divorce,  and  chapter  9 to  suicide. 
In  each  case,  Switzer  is  thorough  and  de- 
tailed in  his  discussion,  so  much  so  that  at 
points  it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  he  is  dealing  only 
with  crisis  intervention  or  whether  he  is  elu- 
cidating counseling  procedures  in  general. 
Whatever  the  case,  his  discussion  is  designed 
to  help  the  pastor  cope  with  the  trying  situa- 
tion in  an  informed  and  helpful  way. 

In  a final  chapter,  the  author  puts  the  min- 
ister’s crisis  work  in  a larger  context — the 
context  of  the  whole  congregation  and,  be- 
yond that,  the  context  of  community  agen- 
cies and  mental  health  professionals.  He 
urges  participation  in  the  community  but  is 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  pastor  should  do 
so  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  own  gifts 
and  in  line  with  his  or  her  own  unique  per- 
spective. The  real  contribution  of  the  chapter 
lies  in  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  congre- 
gation as  a context  for  crisis  ministry.  He 
elaborates  a program  of  lay  crisis  ministry, 
partly  on  the  theological  grounds  that  it  is  a 
concretion  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
and  partly  on  the  pragmatic  grounds  that  it 
is  a fruitful  and  helpful  service  to  the  whole 
congregation. 

Switzer’s  book  is  a fine  friend  for  the  par- 
ish pastor  or  for  other  professional  helpers 
who  deal  with  people  in  crisis.  It  is  a ready 
resource  of  help,  not  just  the  first  time  that 
the  minister  deals  with  a new  situation  but 
every  time  he  or  she  wants  to  broaden  per- 
spective or  hone  skills.  Its  sensitivity  to  theo- 
logical issues,  while  more  suggestive  than  ex- 
haustive, enhances  its  overall  value  to  the 
minister  as  crisis  counselor. 

LeRoy  Aden 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 

Miller,  Robert  M.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dicky.  Preacher,  Pastor,  Prophet.  New 
York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1985.  Pp.  608.  $38.50. 

Biographies  and  autobiographies  raise 
many  questions,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
settle  an  equal  number  of  disputes  and  put 
numerous  accumulated  fictions  to  rout. 
Around  few  other  great  figures  in  the  Amer- 
ican religious  drama  has  there  been  more 
homage  and  debate  than  about  Harry  Emer- 
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son  Fosdick,  in  whose  recent  biography  Rob- 
ert M.  Miller  has  succeeded  significantly  in 
putting  into  fitting  perspective.  The  author 
of  this  volume,  a professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  us  a 
monumental  treatise — a religious,  social, 
and  cultural  history  of  an  era — in  which  Fos- 
dick is  a central  figure,  the  initiator  of  fresh 
perspectives  on  traditional  beliefs  and  a pi- 
oneer in  certain  theological  positions  which 
this  generation  takes  now  for  granted. 

For  this  reviewer,  whose  student  and  min- 
isterial years  postdate  the  Fosdick  era,  this 
book  has  provided  the  most  exciting  discus- 
sion of  a preacher  and  his  preaching  than  any 
other  similar  volume  to  date.  If  it  were  not 
for  its  six  hundred  pages,  one  could  say  in  all 
honesty,  “I  couldn’t  put  it  down."  It  com- 
prises not  only  the  career  of  the  greatest  pul- 
pit figure  in  twentieth-century  America,  but 
embraces  with  unusual  factual  detail  the 
story  of  religion  in  this  nation  for  over  half  of 
that  century.  The  author  amazes  us  with  the 
scope  and  diversity  of  his  grasp  of  things — 
the  literature,  social  trends,  ecclesiastical  pol- 
itics, and  personal  conflicts  of  a tumultuous 
era  marked  by  two  World  Wars,  the  strug- 
gles over  science  and  religion,  higher  biblical 
criticism,  and  "the  fight  to  set  men  free.” 

Despite  the  wide  ranging  scope  of  sublets 
touched  on  by  Professor  Miller,  he  never 
loses  sight  of  tbe  biographee  who  in  so  many 
situations  occupies  center  stage.  In  great  de- 
tail and  with  careful  annotation  he  gives  us  a 
complete  picture  of  Fosdick’s  early  family 
and  academic  life,  the  domestic  influences 
that  shaped  and  challenged  his  mental  and 
religious  outlook,  and  his  gradual  ascent  to 
becoming  a pulpit  model  for  American 
clergy  and  a prophetic  voice  to  the  nation. 
Flere  contemporary  preachers  will  find  in- 
struction for  their  sermonizing  and  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  ministry  of  a man  who 
was  regarded  by  countless  other  clergy  as  a 
“giant”  whose  preaching  was  "the  best  com- 
bination of  evangelical  persuasiveness  with 
intellectual  and  moral  awareness  than 
American  preaching  has  had  in  this  twen- 
tieth century”  (p.  335).  Indeed  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr referred  to  Fosdick  as  “the  most  cele- 
brated preacher  of  his  day.”  And  a 
Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  re- 


marked after  hearing  Fosdick  preach:  “If 
this  is  the  type  of  heretic  being  produced  in 
America,  please  produce  some  more  and 
send  them  to  Scotland”  (p.  no). 

Ministers  who  read  these  twenty-eight 
chapters  will  marvel  at  the  qualitative  quan- 
tity of  Fosdick’s  career,  in  which  every  wak- 
ing hour  was  claimed  by  the  multi-faceted 
character  of  his  ministry  and  by  the  disci- 
pline of  study  and  reflection  in  preparation 
for  it.  His  sober  witness  to  what  he  felt  he 
could  truly  believe  about  the  Christian  faith 
and  enterprise  emerged  from  and  through 
his  pulpit,  his  books,  his  service  to  number- 
less committees  and  commissions  for  human 
betterment;  and  always  through  his  own 
personal  and  unfailing  integrity  which  he 
would  never  compromise  or  debase.  More- 
over, his  insistence  upon  the  primacy  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  skill  of  his  own  homiletical 
method  made  him  a teacher  of  preachers 
whose  influence  changed  for  good  the  effec- 
tiveness of  many  who  wisely  modelled  their 
Sunday  efforts  after  him.  Indeed,  in  the  in- 
creasing perspective  of  recent  decades,  Fos- 
dick’s role  as  a teacher,  inside  and  outside  the 
Church,  has  convinced  us  of  the  integrity  of 
his  conception  of  his  own  mission  and  of  his 
positive  contribution  to  many  controversies 
waged  frequently  with  narrow  denomina- 
tional opponents  time  has  now  swept  under 
the  rug  and  into  well-deserved  anonymity 
and  obsolescence. 

No  one  review  or  reviewer  can  convey  all 
that  can  be  said  about  a volume  of  such  depth 
and  breadth  as  Professor  Miller  has  given  us. 
Some  readers  have  countered  already  certain 
perspectives  and  interpretations  the  author 
has  put  upon  the  era  and  Fosdick’s  role  in  it 
(cf.  The  Christian  Century,  December  18-25, 
1985,  pp.  1176-79).  Such  is  anyone’s  privilege 
and  dialogue  of  this  kind  is  to  be  expected. 
However,  no  endorsement  of  this  piece  of 
work  is  more  appropriate  than  to  say  that 
every  theological  school  in  our  country  could 
do  no  better  than  to  advise  every  graduating 
senior  in  preparation  for  his  or  her  ministry 
to  cut  classes  for  three  whole  days  and  read 
carefully  this  wonderful  story. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Selected  Seminars  — Winter  1986-87 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CHURCH 

Dec.  1 — Freda  A.  Gardner,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

A FRESH  LOOK  AT  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING 
TO  MATTHEW 

Dec.  1-4  — Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

CREATIVE  MINISTRY:  RIGHT  BRAIN 
SERVANTHOOD 

Dec.  1-4  - Richard  A.  Farmer,  Bethany  Baptist 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

ENCOUNTER  OF  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  WITH 
OTHER  FAITHS 

Dec.  8 - Edward  D.  A.  Hulmes,  University  of 
Durham,  England;  Charles  A.  Ryerson  III,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  Donald  K.  Swearer, 
Swarthmore  College;  Mary  Evelyn  Tbcker,  Iona  College 

PASTORAL  CARE  OF  CLERGY  AND  LAY 
FAMILIES 

Jan.  5-8  — William  B.  Oglesby,  Jr.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond;  Sandra  R.  Brown, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
THEOLOGY  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Jan.  12-15  - James  E.  Loder,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
AS  A MODEL  FOR  ALL  CHRISTIANS 

Jan.  12-15  - M.  William  Howard,  Jr,  executive 
director,  Black  Council  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  and  past  president,  National  Council  of 
Churches 


TRAVEL  SEMINAR 

South  Pacific  and  Australia 
Jan.  22-Feb.  10 

Christians  in  the  Fourth  World  — 
Robert  A.  Evans,  director.  Plowshares 
Institute;  Ronald  C.  White,  Jr., 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK:  A METHOD  FOR 
PREACHING  TO  PEOPLE’S  NEEDS 

Jan.  19-22  - Fabaus  Landry,  Central  Christian  Church, 
Austin,  TX 

COSTLY  HOPE:  BIBLICAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON 
SUFFERING  AND  HOPE 

Feb.  2 — J.  Christiaan  Beker,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary 

WHEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE  GO  ABROAD 

Feb.  9-11  — Bruce  Nichols,  Council  on  Religious  and 
International  Affairs,  New  York;  Ian  M.  Hay, 
international  director,  Sudan  Interior  Mission 
International,  Cedar  Brook,  NJ;  Bryan  Hehir,  National 
Catholic  Conference  and  Georgetown  University 

PREACHING  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  TODAY:  A 
STUDY  OF  THE  LETTER  TO  THE  GALATIANS 

Feb.  9-12  - Thomas  W.  Gillespie,  president,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

BIBLICAL  IMAGES  OF  WOMEN  AND  MEN  AND 
THEIR  EVOLUTION:  A CHALLENGE  FOR  THE 
CHURCH  TODAY 

Feb.  16-18  — Lois  Gehr  Livezey,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  Clarice  J.  Martin,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  Kathleen  E.  McVey,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary 

THEMES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB 

Feb.  23-26  — Solomon  Bernards,  retired  ADL 
consultant/leader  of  interfaith  academic  seminars  on  Jews 
and  Judaism;  and  Ruth  S.  Bernards 


OFF-CAMPUS  SEMINAR 

Southeast  — Pompano  Beach,  FL 
Feb.  23-26 

The  Journey  of  Faith  — Diogenes 
Allen,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Three  Letters  from  John  — Suzanne 
P.  M.  Rudiselle,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary  admits  students  without  regard  to  color,  sex,  handicap,  age,  or  national  or  ethnic  origin 

Center  of  Continuing  Education 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

12  Library  Place,  Princeton,  NJ  08540  □ Please  send  me  a brochure  and  an  application 

(609)  921-8198 
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